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Nec tamen exprimi verbum e verbo neceſſe erit, ut interpretes 
indiſerti ſolent. . CI RO DE PINIBUS. 
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** TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE aver. A 


. 
33 


' FRANCIS CHARLES, 
| dend visceunr, Ro 


6 LE RAW Lv. 
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NCO UR AGED by your Lordſhip's ct con- 
© currence with my wiſhes, I preſume to lay 
the following work before you, and ſhall account 
myſelf moſt happy, if if it n to merit Jour , 
approbation. . as bak 


WEN I 41 1 it I ventured to look 
up to your Lordſhip for patronage and protec- 
tion, nor were my humble expectations damped 
by diſappointment, fince with that ready good- * 
neſs, which will ever diſtinguiſh the truly great, 
you granted me your countenance, and flattered | 
me by your favour. 
„ 2 As 


A s I mean not, my Lord, to expoſe myſelf to 
your deriſion and contempt, I ſhall wave all ſtrain- 
ed panegyrick and ſervile adulation ; the eye of 
diſcernment would quickly pierce the unſubſtan- 
tial fabrick, and your character, founded in the 
virtues of the ſoul, will blazon itſelf, and ſeeks not 
foreign aid :—moſt happily for your Lordſhip it 
is indeed an incontrovertible fact, that your hu- 
manity, benevolence, and other ſhining qualities, 
proclaim aloud that your. heart is as noble as 
your title is illuſtrious. | 
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1 HAVE he bogey to be, 
With perfect deference, | 
My Lok D, 
Your Lordſhip! S moſt oblige 
And very faithful ſervant, | 


H. MAFFETT. 


| 38th November, 1772. 


PREFACE 


HIS Preface may be deemed an apology, 

and as ſuch I would have it peruſed; it is 
ſhort, ſimple, and, if I may believe myſelf, true. 
—Salluft has been given in our language hereto- 
fore, but that circumſtance was unknown to me 
' when I began to write: this aſſertion may appear 
extraordinary from a claſſically bred man, but 
extraordinary as it may appear it is no leſs juſt. 
In my early days I rejected all tranſlations (fear- 
ful they might miſlead, and willing to ſtimulate 
my own induſtry) thus I am very much a ſtran- 
ger to verſions from the dead languages. 


TI always admired Salluſt as an elegant and 


accompliſhed writer; the book was ſent to me 
buy a friend at a time that I had abundant leiſure, 


and renewing my acquaintance with the polite 
author, I wiſhed to expreſs my notion of him in 


a familiar tongue. Without confining myſelf to 


"ONE I made extracts as my fancy led, and, 
at length, impaſſioned 0 my ſuhject, I reſolved 
: to 
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to complete the whole; ; it is done, n the work 


. - 
n—_ 


itſelf will SO the reſt. 

Tur quotation fm G in the title page, 
will account for my deviations from the verbal 
Latin; I had no purpoſe to he literal, nor would 
I, on that principle, have attempted the book. 
When a boy, juſt out of grammar, can give En- 
glifh for a Latin ſentence, it would be a down- 
right inſult on the publick to print the oral deli- 


very of thouſands in the rudimental ſchools : I 


hope, however, while J have been ſtudious to pre- 
ſerve his ſpirit, that I have not wandered too far 


from my author's words, and Voltaire encoura- 


ges meno little by ſaying, © Malheur aux faiſeurs 
* des traductions litterales, qui, en traduiſant 


33 mot, nern Ae e en 


1 HAVE ae the preſs. thronghout this 


publication, and ſome errours may thence ap- 
pear; for, as I had no occaſion to recur to the 


manuſcript, it is certain my familiarity with it has 
been productive of omiſſions, which would not 
have been the caſe had my memory been leſs te- 


nacious; thus I find, after all my diligence, 
a ſuperfluous e in centred, even in the commen- 
cing page : for this, and other caſual irregu- 


harities, I plead the compaſſion of my friends, 
for I did not write in the ſoft lap of retirement 


| and N but Ai all the i inconveniencies of 
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a priſon, in ſickneſs and ſorrow, and while ah 
calls of the day were till ecchoing in my ears. 


As it is I give it to the world/with trembling 
expectation, and with all the anxiety that muſt 
accompany a new attempt; yet this ſolicitude 
has its ſource in my own feelings, for my profits 
are aſcertained by the favour of my friends, and 
little can reputation avail to the wretch, who is 
cut off (ſuch are * proſpects ) from len for 


ever. 
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| LL men who wiſh to excel other anj- | 
A mate beings ſhould guard, with their 

= utmoſt vigilance, againſt a life of indo- 
lent and unnoticed obſcurity, ſuch as is paſſed 
by the beaſts of the field, formed; by nature with 


2 downward wo, and ſlaves to their app: 
tites. 


Bur all our powers are centered in the ſoul 
and body; by the ſoul we are governed, by the 


body we are ſerved; the one we have in common 


with the gods, the other the brutes partake with 
us; and on this account I think that, in the pur- 
ſuit of renown, the mental are more eligible than 
the bodily qualifications ; and that it is incum- 
on on us, ſince the very life we enjoy is fo li- 

.A * 
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mited, to give the world ſuch an impreſſion of us 
as may not eaſily be effaced; for the ſplendour 
of riches and beauty is fleeting and frail, while 

that of virtue is brilliant and eternal. | 


YET it was long an earneſt ſubject of debate, 
whether ſucceſs in war was chiefly to be attribut- 
ed to corporeal ſtrength, or the vigour of the 
mind; for as deſign ſhould regularly precede 
action, ſo action ſhould. follow a found determi- 
nation ; and thus the two, being ſingly imperfect, 
call upon each other for alternate aſſiſtance : 
Wherefore the different early monarchs (for ſuch 
was the original diſtinction of command) as led 
by diſpoſition, exerted the powers of either; but 
as yet the allurements of dominion had not cap- 
tivated man; as yet, his wiſhes had been con- 
fined within: the circle of his on poſſeſſions: 
Indeed when Cyrus began to extend his con- 
: queſts in Aſia, and the Athenians and Lacede- 
monians to ovyer-run Greece; when a paſſion for 
rule had ſown the ſeeds of animoſity, and men 


became ſwayed by an opinion that empire was 


the perfection of renown, then, at length, it ap- 
peared evident, both in the cabinet and in the 
field, that a hade genius was the maſterpiece 


in war. 


„ How if our. kin gs and commanders wins 
but act with conſiſtency, and labour to diſplay 
the abilities of the ſou] equally in peace as in 
RT £5. war 
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war, every thing would be on a more juſt and 
permanent foundation, nor would ſuch hurry and 
confuſion be obſervable in the affairs of man- 
kind; for it is eaſy to maintain government on 
the principles to which it owed its origin: But 
where indolence has taken the place of a man's 
activity, where his chaſtity and moderation have 
been ſuperſeded by luſt and pride, there the re- 
volution in his fortunes keeps pace with that in 
his morals, and thus, by a regular tranſition, do- 
minion ſtill paſſes from the 2 eee to * 
who merits more. : 2 


Taz purſuits of mankind, moe directed 
to huſbandry, to navigation, or to architecture, 
or whitherſoever they may otherwiſe tend, all 
| ſucceed as they are guided by internal powers; 
yet numbers of our race, enſlaved by gluttony 

and ſloth, have paſſed through life like haſty tra- 
vellers on a Journey, without learning, and un- 
improved; their enjoyments as they went on, 
while the ſoul was a weight on them, againſt 
nature's true principles, flowing wholly from the 
ſenfes. The life and death of ſuch beings I hold 
m ſimilar eſtimation, ſince the veil of oblivion : 
covers them alike. 


Bur is there a man who, embarked in any 
buſineſs of moment, purſues with ardour the re- 
putation ariſing from a glorious achievement, ot 
from the * of a liberal art? ? This, in my, 
i A 2 | opinion, 
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opinion, is he who makes the nobleſt uſe of his 
endowments, this is the man to whom I give 
the palm of life! Many, however, are the paths 
to honour which variouſly working nature points 
ont to be actively inſtrumental in ſerving one's 
country is noble, nor is the hiſtorian's taſk with- 
out its ſhare of merit: a man may figure to ad- 
vantage in peace or in war; the heroes of the 
day, and the recorders of their glory, have all 
their tribute of applauſe; and though I am ſenſi- 
ble there is, generally, no competition admitted 
between the activity of the one, and, the quiet 
of the other, yet the hiſtorian's appears to be, in 
my eyes, a moſt difficult undertaking: For, 
firſt; your expreſſion muſt be conſonant to 
the exploits you would commemorate; and 
again, where faults are to be reproved, the 
million will ſet down your impartiality as male- 
volence and envy; whilſt if you ſhould have oc- 
caſion to inſtance the flights of virtue, or the 
luſtre of goodneſs, every individual will credit 
your account as his own. mind ſhapes the poſſibi- 
lity of ſuch actions; are you n its narrow: 
| n 2 vou will And no faith. f 

Fon my part, a 3 for 3 life, as 
with moſt people, engaged me, while yet a ſtrip- 
ling, in my country's concerns; but my progreſs 
was marked by e eee and diſappoint- 
ment: for the traces of modeſty, integrity, and 
| generoſity, were no as diſtinguiſhable, where 
ARG! 8 5 effrontery, 
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effrontery, corruption. and avarice had ſet up 
their thrones, and tho' an unpolluted ſoul could 
enable me to reject theſe vices with indignation, 
yet my tender age, eſcaping their more dangerous 
entanglements, was allured by ambition and fet- 
tered in its chains; and notwithſtanding my life 
and manners were ſo different from thoſe of my 
diſſolute cotemporaries, nevertheleſs, from the 
nature of my: purſuits, I was: equally: expoſed to 
the buzz of e _ ot a Horns = 


„Win 8 my Foul was,” W 
diſc gaged from the perils and embarraſſments 
which had hitherto ſurrqunded it, and when I 
had determined upon ſpending my remnant of 
days remote from the hurry of publick life, it did 
not then become my purpoſe to waſte my future 
happy leiſure in ſloth and ſupineneſs, or to paſs 
my time in the ſports of the field, or the-cultiva- 
tion of my grounds; ſuch [employments being, 
as I thought, more ſuited to the: capacities; of 
ſlaves. On the contrary, (reſuming that deſign 
and undertaking, from which accarſed ambition 
had withheld me ſo long) I reſolved to ſcetch out 
my country's triumphs, as each ſeemed worthieſt 
of record ; and to a work of this nature I was, 
the rather, impelled, as neither hope, n nor 
, eee ee Z 
A ATED. by Gil motives, Ke with — 

for __ guide, . I ſhall ſummarily relate the can- 
A 3 | ſpiracy 


— a * 
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ſpiracy of CaTILINE. That dreadful plot has, 
I think, a peculiar claim to notice, both for its 
unheard of wickedneſs, and the ruin with which 
it menaced the ſtate. But it will be fitting, be- 

fore my narrative begins, to give a few ones : 
outhines of this traitor's: os | 


. carilixx, 1 by wah: was en- 
dowed with amazing abilities both of body and 
mind, but his diſpoſition was vicious and deprav- 
ed: civil war, aſſaſſination, robbery, and private 

| brawls were the ſolace of his youth from its ear- 
lieſt tg in ſuch diſtractions he conſumed his 

His body was patient, beyond faith, of 
kane: fatigue, - and cold; his ſpirit | daring, 
ſubtle and inconſtant; diſimulation was habitual 
to him; the appearances of truth and falſhood 
were varied at his will; wildly impatient for o- 
ther mens riches, he was corruptly laviſh of his 
own, and unbounded in the- gratification of his 
impetuous deſires: A fluency of words with 
little ſolidity characterized him; for his viciouſly 
| great foul ſtill wandered out of nature, his deſigns 
were too mrs "and is TOI" _ Wen | 
of cnc ate per Ie 05 0 85 


me: EXT. 
8 


Arx Lucius Syn had . the go. 
vernment, his machinations were all directed to- 
wards ſecuring it for himſelf, and being only anx- 
ious about the ſueceſs of his ſchemes, every con- 


ſideration of their n was foreign from his 
| thoughts. 
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W He was hurried on, beſides, by the fi- 
ery tumults in his breaſt, which were kindled by 
his poverty, and fed by his remorſe, the woful 
conſequences of an 11] ſpent life : moreover the 
general corruption of the people ſtimulated his 
enterpriſe ; ſlaves as they were to the moſt infer- 
nal, the moſt oppoſite vices, to luxury and ava- 
ice. | EN "73-4 £4 


| Since I had occaſion here to cenſure the depra- 
vity of the Romans, I am therefore tempted to 


interrupt the courſe of my relation, that I may 


_ conſider the more early periods of our ſtate, and 
enter into a ſhort diſſertation on the princi iples by 
which our anceſtors were ſwayed both in peace 
and war; that I may examine in what manner 
they eſtabliſhed their government, how improved 
they left it, how it gradually degenerated, and 
how at laſt it became, inſtead of the nobleſt and 


4 the n and ge flagitious em of 
rule 


| Tu 8d whd v were cient to * r 
native country, and who, under the auſpices of 
Eneas, long wandered in ſearch of a place of reſt, 
were the firſt, according to my accounts, who 
built and inhabired the city of Rome. In their 
undertaking they were aſſiſted by the natives of 
the place, a rude, licentious, diffolute race, with- 
out laws, and under no control: it is aſtoniſhing 
to think of the coalition of this people, -immedi- 

- _ _—- ately 
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ately on their fixing within the ſame walls ; more 
eſpecially, as they were of different nations, had 
a diſtinct language, and cuſtoms no way correſ- 
pondent. Population, internal police, and in- 
creaſe of property ſoon ſtrengthened this new 
government, and changed its uncouth appear- 
_ ance; but as every good in this life hath its allay 
of evil, ſo the power and opulence of the Ro- 
mans expoſed them to their neighbours nr 
and diſtruſt. „ 1 

| Wan Clad of courſe, which, almoſt unaſſiſt- 
ed, they muſt ſuſtain , for many of their allies, 
ſmitten with apprehenſion, kept aloof from, and 
avoided the danger of the day: but the Romans 
ſtill attentive to circumſtances in peace and in 
war, ſoon haſtened their arrangements, —encou- 
raged, exhorted each other, and advanced againſt 


the enemy reſolute to conquer or to die, in pro- 


tecting their families, their liberties, and their 
country. Such undaunted bravery could not be 


reſiſted; and then when their valour had ſurmount- 


ed all oppoſition, their few faithful friends were 
aided and redreſſed: indeed they were, in gene- 
ral, delicate in aſking favours, but eager in their 
offered kindneſſes, and by this conduct they eſta» 
bliſhed the moſt benennt ROS. J 
Tan "FO of the 3 was eee 
narchy. The ſenate conſiſted of a choſen few, 


who were advanced 1 in ene but improved in wiſ⸗ 
| dom 15 
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dom; and the members of this auguſt body, 
either as a diſtinction of age, or for the affinity of 
their cares, were honoured: with the title of fa- 
thers. In proceſs of time when the regal ſway, 
inſtituted on principles of private freedom, and 
univerſal emolument, had degenerated into haugh- 
tineſs and deſpotiſm, the people new modelled 
their government, by making the ſupreme com- 
mand annually elective in two Conſuls; as wiſely 
conſidering that power thus limited was leſs liable 
to invite to n a ren 1 
| 1 was: an the wh of exlarionad wers ud | 
bited;—it was then the efforts of genius were diſ- 
played; before there was but ſlender encourage- 
ment for virtue: men of capacity are ſtill viewed 
by the tyrant. with a jaundiced eye; their abilities 
are the ſources of his eternal apprehenſion ; the 
fool. is only glanced at and forgotten. But this 
cloud once removed, and freedom thus reſtored, 
the alarm to glory reſounded throughout the city, 
and the moſt rapid improvement promiſed the 
future grandeur of the ſtate. The camps were 
crowded with the Roman youth, as ſoon as they 
were of an age to carry arms; there, by painful 
practice, they acquired the myſtery of war; and 
deſpiſing the blandiſnments of harlots, with the 
luxury of the banquet; the beauty and agility of 
their horſes, the ſplendour and elegance of their 
arms, took up all their attention, and n, 


"8d all their pride. 


15 | Pros 
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Tavs inured to hardſhip they were ſuperiour 
to fatigue ; no place was too dangerous, too diffi- 


cult to attempt; no enemy in battalia could affect 


them with diſmay : ſuch heroick bravery annihi- 


lated all oppoſition, and indeed there was an en- 
thuſiaſm in their rivalry for renown : all were ar- 


dent to engage in battle; all were eager to ſcale 


the hoſtile rampart; and to catch the general's 


attention, in a moment like this, was the wiſh 

and triumph of every heart: this was their 
wealth, this was their reputation, this was their 
nobility of blood. Avaricious of applauſe, they 
were liberal of their money; ; extravagant in the 


ſearch of glory, MY were MINE _ ane 


| neben 


3 * 
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I coup dere give, as they crowd upon my 
memory, the moſt amazing inſtances- of this he- 
roiſm; ſuch as the deſtruction of immenſe ar- 
mies, and the ſtorm of almoſt impregnable for- 


treſſes, wich only an handful of men; but it 
would break the thread of my relation, and muſt 


therefore be poſtponed. After all, we muſt allow 
that the affairs of this world are ſtrangely at the 
mercy of fortune; and often, with more caprice 


than juſtice, does it beſtow the wreath, or extend 


the veil of darkneſs: for example, I now much 


: honour 1 is due to the men of Athens for their paſt 


exploits, which were undoubtedly eminent and 
iluſtrious: ſtill, however, I muſt ſuppoſe them 


ſomewhat hei ghtened by repreſentation : yet, be- 
cauſe 
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cauſe a few great geniuſſes chanced to ſtart up 
there to record them, the moſt diſtant regions 

have re-echoed the Athenian name and glory: 
thus then, bright as has been the fire of the hiſto- 
rian is now the waa 8 fame, | 


Bur at Rome "EY advantages as theſe were 
unknown; there capacity and employment were 
ſynonymous terms; whatever the ſtateſman plan- 
ned in the cloſet, he, himſelf the hero, executed 
in the field; qualification for buſineſs was the 
motive to embark in it; and more honour was 
thought to flow from acts worthy the hiſtorian's 
pen, than from r in eaſe and W 
thy e o others; ; Align 218 


Buna men of 1 Fob a 2 happieſt 
harmony muſt have been univerſally prevalent 
with men ſo diſpoſed, while the very name of 
avarice was loſt amongſt them; nor had juſtice 

and virtue more ſanction from the laws, than from 
the natural bias of the people for whole reſtraint 
they were framed. All quarrels, animoſities, - 
and ſecret ill-will were reſerved for the nations 
with which they were at war; amongſt them- 
ſelves the ſole conteſt was for the prize of virtue: 
Magnificence in their temples, frugality at home, 
and fidelity in their friendſhips were their allow- 
ed characteriſticks; while courage in battle, and 
moderation in peace, gave luſtre to their con- 
queſts, and permaneney to their empire. 
| | Uron 
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Urox theſe two ſprings of action the follow- 
ing obſervations ſtrike me moſt } firſt that, in 
time of war, they more frequently inflicted pun- 
iſhment on the ſoldiers who dared to engage 
their enemy before the trumpet ſounded a charge, 
or on thoſe who diſobeyed the ſignal of retreat, 
than upon the cowards who forfook their ſtand- 
ards, and fled daſtardly from the field: Secondly, 
that in peace they reconciled opinion to their au- 
thority more by mildneſs than reproof; and that 
it was their practice rather to forgive injuries, 
than to ere the offenders "oy malice m4 
e ge l 3 l e Nia 


- ” 


n 


Tuts Salons courſs! pad induſtry mg 3 
neſs could not fail of its effect in aggrandizing 
the republick ; but when this was accompliſhed, 
and all oppoſition was ſurmounted ; : when the 
moſt powerful monarchs and fierceſt barbarians 
had ſubmitted to their ſway; when Carthage, 
that tedious rival of their empire, had periſſied 

from her foundations, and when the extended 
* world had acknowledged their dominion; then 
they were to experience the fickleneſs of fortune, 
and to ſee all things involved in miſery and con- 
fuſion. For the men who had ſuſtained, without 
repining, every ſeverity of fatigue, who had 
braved every danger unappalled, and who had 
ruſhed into conflicts big -with ruin and death,. 
theſe very men found, in the purchaſe of their 
. in eaſe and affluence ſo coveted by others, 


the 
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the bane of all their enjoymenthy n ſpring of 
all their woes. af; 1 


Av ARICRE was the firſt invader; ambition fol- 
lowed cloſe behind; theſe two are, as it were, the 
parents of every other vice: for avarice ſaps the 
foundations of publick faith, of ſincerity, and of 
general virtue; while pride, cruelty, profanation, 
and corruption are ereQted on their ruins, and 
| flouriſh by its means. Ambition introduced the 
doctrine of perjury ; by it men were firft taught 
to conceal their real ſentiments, and to. lie bold- 
ly to conſider alliances or ruptures with any 
ſtate, according to the quantum of preſent advan- 
tage, without regard to the real merits of the _ 
cauſe ; and finally, to wear a plauſible appear- 

ance, as infinitely preferable to an honeſt heart. 

_ Gradual, in the beginning, were the inroads of 

theſe deſtroyers ; at times too they felt and were 

damped by correction: but ſoon the infection 
| ſpread like a peſtilence; the whole city acknow- 
ledged its baleful influence; and the conſtitution, 


originally formed upon the pureſt and moſt ex- 


cellent principles, gave place to a ſyſtem of ty- 
ans. and blood. 


AMBITION however had at firſt more votaries 
than avarice, for this vice diſplays ſome ſem- 
blance of virtue; its allurements are glory, ho- 
nour, and dorainion, by which the hero is as much 
attracted as the coward 1s enſlaved ; but the one 

ſets 
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ſets out with rectitude for his guide, the other, 
a ſtranger to its maxnns, labours upward by cun- 
ning and deceit. | 


AV ARICE takes' in the love of money, d no 
man of wiſdom ever indulged: endued, as it 
were, with ſome deadly quality, it poiſons the 
body and debilitates the ſoul; always unbound- 
ed and inſatiable it is neither to be contented 
with poverty nor riches. Yet in time this vice 
alſo took its turn to rule; for when Sylla, who 
had recovered the commonwealth by his valour, 
began to contradict, by deſtructive meaſures, 
his firſt promiſing conduct, then rapine and vio- 
lence were ſuffered to roam at large :—no houſe, 
no poſſeſſions were ſecure to their owner; no re- 
ſtraint, no moderation were obſerved by his ſol- 
diers ; no ſavage inhumanity to the citizens for- 
born. Theſe outrages were thus aggravated by 
the temper of the troops; they were part of that 
 arfny which he had commanded in Aſia, and 
which he had there, againſt all precedent, in- 
dulged in a profuſion of luxury and expence, the 
price of their adherence to his future fortunes. 


Tuts happy region, where pleaſure ſtill invited 
to enjoyment, ſoon foftened the rugged ſoldier 
now reſting from his toil. Here firſt he acknow- 
ledged the powerful force of beauty ; here firft 
he experienced the fntoxicating joys of wine; and 


; here firſt he was viſited by the dæmon of taſte 
with 
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with a paſſion for ſtatuary, for paintings, and 
veſſels of curious art: to gratify this, every 

wickedneſs was perpetrated; the temples of the 
gods ſacrilegiouſly profaned, and all things hol 
or unhallowed indiſcriminately abuſed. An army 
ſo very diſſolute muſt have been a terrible con- 
queror, and in fact the pillage ended only, with 


5 the nakedneſs of the foe: the wiſe and virtuous 


find it difficult to ſteer an even courſe in proſ- 
perity; what then could be expected from a rude 
band of ſoldiers, vitiated in their principles, and 
fluſhed . their ſucceſs ? 


WIALTIH now becoming the only road to 
greatneſs, renown, authority, and imperial pow- 
er being thought to flow from it alone, the 
charms of virtue faded ; poverty was purſued 
with execration, and reproach ; innocence and re- 
ſervedneſs were ſtigmatized as deſign and malice. 
Riches then were the inlets to luxury, avarice, and 
pride, by them the principles of the Roman 
youth were poiſoned, and their morals deſtroyed ; 
by them were introduced rapine and prodigality ; 
the wanton diſſipation of their own property, and 
covetouſneſs for that of others: a total neglect 
of modeſty and chaſteneſs ; a blended contempt 
of God and man, and an abſolute forgetfulneſs 
of all order and decorum. 


| Ir is not ot unworthy of attention to conſider the 
| <P contraſt, between the edifices of modern 
ſtructure 
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ſtructure ſwelled into the ſize of cities, and thoſe 


temples which were reared to the honour of the 


gods, by the piety of our anceſtors, the moſt re- 


ligious of men! but they embelliſhed the houſe 
of worſhip by the fervour of devotion, whilſt 
their glorious achievements ornamented their 


own, nor did they ſeek for aught in victory, but 


to be ſecured from freſh encroachments :—how 
diſſimilar is the conduct of the preſent Romans, 
who trampling on the ties of honour and of faith, 


plunder even their allies of ſuch things as theſe 
generous heroes would have diſdained to take 


from enemies, though the laws of conqueſt had 


made them their own? thus evidencing by their 


actions, too ſtrongly, their belief, that the true 


end of empire is violence and outrage. 


War 80 have , to relate their other 


numerous extravagancies? with what one mor- 


tal would my detail find belief, unleſs he had 
the previous teſtimony of his own ſenſes ? - with- 
out ſuch evidence could it be credited that moun- 


tains had been levelled with the plain! that 


the ocean had been crowded with ſumptuous 
edifices ! and that theſe, and many more wild 
waſteful projects, were all the undertakings of 


| private men? upon which mode of conduct I 


can't help remarking that their notion of riches 
muſt have been very ridiculous, ſince inſtead of 


turning them to a valuable account, they were 


wholly intent upon diſlipation. : 
Nor 
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Nor leſs out of nature was the propenſity to 
harlots, to the haunts of lewdneſs, and to every 
other vicious purſuit: men offered themſelves as 
Pathicks; women proſtituted their bodies under 
the publick eye; earth and ocean were ranſacked 
to ſupply their tables, and before nature required 


its refreſhment ſleep was ſolicited: the real calls 
of hunger, of thirſt, of cold, or of fatigue were 


not waited for; all were anticipated by luxury. 
This prevalence of corruption when their fortunes 
were reduced, precipitated the Roman youth 1 into 
the commiſſion of the moſt deſperate crimes : 
their ſouls were linked to. vice, and demanded 
the accuſtomed gratification z to furniſh which 
they embarked themſely s, the more extenſively, 
in every ſcheme of riot and profuſion. _ 


1x this ſo immenſe and profligate 2 city, Cati- 
line, with little difficulty, ſoon gathered round 
his perſon a number of the moſt vicious and 
abandoned in the nature of guards. For was 
there a fornicator, adulterer, or pander? was 
there a man reduced to beggary by gaming, 
gluttony, or luſt? was there any one involved in 
enormous debts contracted for his redemption 
from the laſh of law? were there any parricides, 
ſacrilegious robbers, convicted criminals, or 
others who had reaſon to dread the ſame ſentence ? 
were there any beſides who lived by perjury and 
aſſaſſination, and finally any whom their manifold 
crimes, ben galling . 1 conſcious feel- 

B ings 
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ings ſuffered not to reſt ? all flocked to Catiline— 
al ſuch were his familiar confidants, and boſom 
5 friends. 


Bur if; it chanced that a man of integrity and 
honour fell in his way, conſtant fellowſhip with 
iniquity, and the temptations of voluptuouſneſs, 
ſoon baniſhed theſe good qualities, and reduced 
him to a level with the reſt : hence it was that he 
chiefly affected the acquaintance of raw young 
men; for he knew the pliancy and tenderneſs | 
of their diſpoſitions, and that they would eaſily 
be entrapped by his inſnaring arts: the firſt object 
of his atrention was their ruling paſſions, his next 
to humour them by the fulleſt gratification thus, 
the man of pleaſure had his females, the ſportſ- 
man his hounds and horſes, neither expence nor 
reputation were ſpared by their ſeducer, to at- 
tach them to his intereſts, and to rivet their fide- 


lity. 


| T «Now. it has been a received opinion that 


| theſe vile aſſociates were the ſlaves of unnatural 


defire ; but I am perſuaded that prejudice, and 
not fact, gave a colour to the report: as to Ca- 

tiline himſelf, in his earlieſt manhood, he had ap- 
proved himſelf conſummate in the practice of 
iniquity ; he had raviſnhed a noble maid; defloured 
a veſta] virgin, and committed many other atro- 
cious offences reſtrained by poſitive law, and for- 


bidden by natural 7 At length being fired 
with 
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with a paſſion for Aurelia Oreſtilla (a lady 
wbhoſe beauty conſtituted the whole of her accom- 

pliſn ments, ) becauſe ſhe refuſed him her hand, as 
fearful of his ſon by a former marriage now 
grown to maturity, it is held for a truth that by 
the ſacrifice of his child, he n this ee 
to his infernal „ 


Tuls a act GE KM mu | 2K 
principally haſtened ' the deſperate” conſpiracy 
againſt his country; for his ſoul was fo. loaded 
and blackened with guilt, ſo much at variance 
with both heaven and earth, and fo furiouſly 
rung by conſcience and remorſe, that his waking 
thoughts were diſtraction, and his dreams the 
feelings of the damned : hence the wan and hag- 
gard aſpect! hence the deadly glare of his eyes! 
hence the ſuſpicious irregularity in his gait, and 

hence the madneſs ring forth 1 in every * 
and Seſtures | 


As to thoſe ache, wh as 1 hw Fo 
related, he had thus inveigled, no pains were 
ſpared to make them adepts in villany, to inſtruct 
them how to become falſe witneſſes, to commit 
forgery, to laugh at breaches of promiſe or plight- 
ed faith, to laviſh their fortunes, and finally to 
brave all dangers. Having thus gradually de- 
ſtroyed their reputations and baniſhed all ſenſe of 
ſhame, his views upon them were enlarged, and 
they were embarked in more extenſive plans of 
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wickedneſs. Nay ſo murderous was his diſpoſi- 
tion, that, even when his ſatiated revenge left 
him no real object to purſue, his orders were ſtill 
iſſued for undiſtinguiſhing aſſaſſination: abſence 
of employment would, hie feared, have encou- 


raged reflection, this might have been fatal, and 


therefore, to guard againſt it, he was wanton in 
Ys and a reveller 1 in blood. 7 
ITO as 1 vs deſcribed them, were whe | 
| friends and confederates' on whom Carfins built 
with confidence for the ruin of his country: his 
other de pendencies were firſt the general poverty 
of the people ; ; again, the avowed diſpoſition of 
of Sylla's old army; theſe ſoldiers had laviſhly 
outran their means, and having once before reap- 
ed the harveſt of victory, they looked forward 
with eagerneſs to another civil war: he knew, 
moreover, that Italy had no troops; that Pom- 
pey was warring in the extremity of the empire; 
that his own expectation of the conſulate was very 
flattering ; ; that the attention of the ſenate: Was 
Jalled to reſt; and that all things wore a face of 
_ compoſure and tranquillity : what combination of 
circumſtances could be more favourable t to his 
views? | | SONG: of | 
Tx advantage of this juncture then, 
about the beginning of June (when Lucius Cæſar 
and Caius Figulus were Conſuls) and addreſſing 
himſelif to each of his adherents ſeperately, he 
animated 
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animated ſome, ſounded others, and diſcloſed to 
them in general the foundations of his hopes; 
ſuch as the powerful connections he had formed, 
the defenceleſs ſtate of the republick, and the ex- 
travagant acquiſitions which conqueſt would beſ- 
tow. Having thus taken every neceſſary precau- 
tion, his next care was to appoint a place of meet- 


ing, to which the moſt indigent and deſperate of 
Bis aſſociates were ſummoned. 


In this aMembly were found the following ſe- 
nators Publius Lentulus Sura, Publius Autro- 
nius, Lucius Caſſius Longinus, Cains Cethegus, 

Publius and Servius Sylla, the ſons of Servius 
Cornelius Sylla, Lucius Vargunteius, Quintus 
Annius, Marcus Portius Læca, Lucius Beſtia, and 
Quintus Curius; beſides of the Equeſtrian order 
there were Marcus Fulvius Nobilior, Lucius Sta- 
tilius, Publius Gabinius Capi to, and Caius Corne- 
lius, with many people of diſtinction from the 
colonies and municipal towns: all theſe were 
avowedly friends to the conſpiracy; but excluſive 
of them it had alſo its ſecret abettors; men who 
favoured it more through ambitious views, than 
from any motives of want or poverty. 


Tx. young nobility, eſpecially, were ſanguine 
in the cauſe ; they who were poſſeſſed of every 
gift of fortune, even they were willing to give 
up certainty for hope, and the delights of peace 
for the horrours of war. It was givenout alſo, in 


TT 3 | thoſe 
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thoſe days, that Marcus Licinius Craſſus wda a 


knowledge of the deſign, and two reaſons were 
alleged in confirmation of the report : one was 


his rooted hatred to Pompey (who was at the 
head of a numerous army, and whoſe greatneſs 
he wanted to counterbalance, without regard to 

the merits of his opponent) the other, the aſpiring 
Principle of the man, which flattered him to be- 
heve that if the conſpiracy took effect, he could 
get himſelf, without much difficulty, mT 


firſt in the new government. 


| Pazyios to this time too Catiline had been, 

with ſome few others, engaged in another con- 
{piracy againſt the ſtate ; the beſt account I have 
of it ſhall be given in few words. In the conſu- 


nate of Lucius Tullus, and Marcus Lepidus, Pub- 


lius Autronius, and Publius Sulla, the conſuls 
elect, being accuſed and convicted of bribery in 


their canvaſs, were, for that offence, rejected, 
and ſuffered the penalties of the law: Catiline, 


ſoon after, was charged with extortion in his go- 


vernment, and therefore prevented from ſtanding 


for conſul ; his qualification depended on the 


event of his trial, but that not coming on, until 
after the days limited for the candidates decla- 


rations, he was thus legally incapacitated from 


publiſhing his intentions. 


A COTEMPORARY with theſe men was Cneius 


Piſo, a youth of noble parentage, but needy, deſ- ” 


perate, 
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perate, and ſeditious; one whom want and wick- 
edneſs excited to embroil the commonwealth. 
In conjunction with him, Autronius and Catiline 
formed a plan, about the fifth of December, ſor 
the murder of Cotta and Torquatus, the e | 
in the capitol, on the firſt of January following 

this accompliſhed, and the enſigns of ——_— 
ſecured, an army under Piſo was to attempt the 
conqueſt of both the Spains : a rumour of the plot 
however tranſpired ; and the ſcheme of aſſaſſina- 
tion was poſtponed until the fifth of February 
but it was now enlarged conſiderably, for with 
the conſuls: moſt of the ſenators were devoted to 
deſtruction ; and if Catiline had not, too precipi- 
tately, given the ſignal before the fenatehouſe, on 
that day would have been perpetrated the black- 
eſt deed that ever diſgraced the annals of Rome. 
Providentially the conſpirators had not yet alleme 
bled in a body, by which means the —_ ou 

poſe was overthrown. 


7 Tars fame Piſo (already quæſtor) was ſoon 

after inveſted with the dignity of proprætor, and 
ſent, with that title, into the neareſt province of 
Spain; the influence of Craſſus procured him the 
office, and his enmity to Pompey the friendſhip 
of Craſſus; but indeed the ſenators in general 
were not averſe to the appointment, fince it re- 
moved a terrible deſperado from the city ; while 
the prudent and virtuous were pleaſed with it in 
particular, as a ſort of ſecurity againſt the en- 

| | croachments 
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croachments of Pompey, whoſe power was ; be- 
come enormous, and menacing to the ſtate. 


This expectation, however, was diſappointed | 
by the death of Piſo ; who, journey ing to his pro- 
vince, was waylaid, and ſlain by the Spaniſh horſe- 
men that were diſperſed amongſt his troops: the 
cauſe of this murder is variouſly imagined ; ſome 
think that his authority 'was exerciſed with too 
much injuſtice, pride, and cruelty, and that 
therefore theſe barbarians turned rebels to his 


command: others, again, trace the motives of it 


up to Pompey ; aſſerting that theſe aſſaſſins were his 
old and faithful adherents, and that the deed was 
done by his expreſs defire ; in confirmation of this 
opinion they vouch the general conduct of the 
Spaniards, which had always been both mild and 
ſubmiſſive under every ſpecies of tyranny and op- 
preſſion. I ſhall not take upon me to determine 
this point, but think I have ſufficiently explained 
the conſpiracy, and will now continue my nar- 
rative. | 


As ſoon as Catiline had convoked all the 
above-named confederates in his crime, notwith- 
ſtanding he had often explained himſelf to them 
ſeparately, yet thinking it would now be the pro- 


4 pereſt time to make a publick profeſſion of his 


plan, and principles; he cauſed them to retire 
into the moſt private receſſes of his palace, and 
there 
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there, fearleſs of dereQtion, he thus harangued the 
aſſembly. | 


* Hap I not the moſt exalted opinion of your 
c bravery and attachment, this opportunity 
ce would have offered in vain to my hopes, in vain 
* would this glorious proſpect of dominion have 
© opened before me; nor ſhould I, by. the boaſt- 
4 ings of cowardice, or the flights of inconſiſten- 
&* cy, have been tempted to riſk a certain eſtab- 
* Iiſhment. But having experienced, in times 

* of difficulty and danger, the moſt ſatisfactory 
* proofs of your bravery and honour, it is there- 
** fore that my ſoul has aſpired to an enterpriſe, 
the nature of which is as noble as its rewards 
* are illuſtrious. Our common wants and wiſhes 
* are the baſis of our union; it is harmony of opi- 
nion which conſtitutes the nerfection of friend- 
** ſhip, and whether mine be or be not correſpon- 
dent to yours, the ſentiments I have diſcloſed 
* to each of you, in private, will beſt determine. 


BU now, what expreſſion can paint the an- 
ͤäguiſh of my breaſt ſtill aggravated by reflections 
on our melancholy ſituation? A ſituation in 
* which there is nothing left to hope for, ſave one 
* great effort for life and liberty! for ſince the 
time that our conſtitution became a corrupt 
* ariſtocracy, all power has been centred in the 
* members of that infamous cabal: to them 
0 88 —_ princes have been ſubjected, to them 
| mn 
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the conquered nations have paid their tribute, 

* while we who have acted out of this circle, 

with, it may be, bravery, generoſity, and nobi- 
« lity to recommend us, have been paſſed over 
«* without diſtinction, ſtamped with infignifican- 
* cy, neither honoured by favour, nor graced 
with authority, nay contemptibly looked 


down upon by theſe very men, to whom, if 
AI the ſtate had recovered its vigour, we ſhould 
"mM . the objefts of terrour and diſmay. 


ws Hezz FOR is the es of intereſt, domi- 
nion, reputation and riches, of which the 
© choſen few alone are ſuffered to partake, while 
* we have for our portions dangers and fatigue, 
te jgnominions repulſes from the magiſtracy, ſen- 
© tences of conviction, and the bitterneſs of po- 
4 verty. But oh my valiant friends! will ye be 
< patient under theſe indignities for ever? is it 
not better to die at once in the field of glory, 
de than to linger out a life of miſery and ſhame, 
© as deſpicable in its continuance, as reproachful 
in its end? but why talk I of dying? for hea- 
ven and earth! do we look for any further aſ- 
< ſurance of ſucceſs? in the prime of manhood, 
and with ſouls of intrepidity, we are to en- 

= counter opponents feeble from age, enervated 
< by luxury, every way impotent, and incapable 


0 of refiſtance ; ſo that to dare, with us, is to con- 


* quer, and to begin i is to e 


6 HEN 
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* Tarn which of us can boaſt the feelings of a 
man and yet witneſs with temper to theſe mon(- 
LI. Ma 6 to the expenditure of ſuch a 
„ yaſte of riches, in choaking up the ſea with 
« edifices, and in reducing mountains to the 
* „ while we alas! are without a ſuffici- 
ency for even the real wants of nature; to the 
4 of two or more ſumptuous palaces, 
120 I up by each of theſe lordly rulers; while 
* we have not even a hovel wherein to hide our 
© heads; to the profuſion of expence in paint- 
< ings, buſts, and works of the engraver ; to the 
ce yhimſies that overturn the moſt ſplendid build- 
<« ;ings and erect others in their place; to the in- 
„vention ſtill on the rack for new modes of 
* diſfipation, and to the ſuperfluity of wealth 
* which baffles all extravagance ? while our 
© wretched lot is poverty at home, perſecution 
of creditors abroad, a piercing certainty of pre- 
* ſent miſery, with the gloomieſt proſpect of its 
future aggravation. But why do I waſte the 
moments in this detail of calamity ? for what is 
2 "xy remaining to us but life itſelf? a life | 


* imbittered by every wo! 


* Way do you not then ariſe to vindicate 

„ yourſelves ? behold—behold that liberty ſo 
often and ſo ardently deſired ! ſee where wealth 
* honour'and renown are offered to your view? 
* theſe fortune has annexed to the triumphs of 
2 n let the importance of this buſineſs, the 
* happy 
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te happy occaſion, the ſurrounding dangers, our 
* poverty and the magnificence of the ſpoils plead 
* for themſelves ! more powerfully they muſt 
* operate on you than can my reprefentation : 
** either as your general or fellow-ſoldier I am 
entirely your own ; my ſoul and body are de- 
© voted to your ſervice ; but it is my hope that 
* in my aſſiſtance you will have that of a conſul, 
4 unleſs my judgment is erroneous and ſlavery 
* proves more acceptable i in your eyes than liber- 
* ty and e 


Ween the ſe men who were loaded with all | 
| forts of miſery, and whoſe circumſtances were as 
deſperate as their hopes were forlorn, had liftened 

to Catiline's harangue, many of them, (notwith- 
ſtanding they thought that any commotion in the 


ſtate muſt be productive of infinite advantage to 


them) began to inquire upon what foundation 
they were to engage in this war ; what rewards 
they ſhould enſure themſelves by the ſucceſs of 
their arms; and what certainty of aſſiſtance and 
ſupport they might promiſe themſelves from every 
quarter? to this Catiline replied that all their 
_ debts ſhould be annulled, the grandees proſcribed, 
the offices of ſtate, the prieſthood, the plunder 

be theirs, and finally that all the emoluments of 

war and conqueſt ſhould be ſhared among them: 
that as to his dependencies—Piſo who command- 
ed in the hither Spain, and Publius Sitius Nuce- 
rinus who keaded the army in Mauritania were 
_ the 
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the abettors of his deſigns ; that Caius Antonius 
was a candidate for the conſulate, with whom he 

| hoped to fill that office; that he was the friend of 

his heart, and the partner of his diſtreſs, and 
that immediately on their joint election their 
operations ſhould gin. i 


Tux followed a ſeries of invectives and exe- 
crations againſt the good and {virtuous citizens; 
after which, addreſſing himſelf to each of his fol- 
lowers by name, praiſe and exhortation were beſ- 
towed abundantly on them all ; one was remind- 
ed of his indigence ; another of his paſſions ; many 
of their enormous debts, and the rigours with 

which they would be exaCted ; but the greateſt 
number of Sylla's victories, and of the ample 
ſpoils obtained in that war : having thus raiſed 
their ſpirits to a pitch of elevation, and again 
charged them earneſtly- to be carefal of his in- 
tereſt at the e he eee the alem 
bly. | 


Ir was rumoured by Gone e | thoſe 
days, that Catiline, at the time of making this 
harangue, when he had dictated an oath of ſecre- 
cy to his accomplices, preſented each of them 
with a goblet of wine mingled with human 
blood; which, on binding themſelves by the 
obligation, they were all obliged to taſte of, in 
manner of the libations at our religious ſolemni- 
ties; and that then, not before, he communica- 
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ted his purpoſe : it was added that his view in 
this project was to ſecure their fidelity to one- 
another, as being jointly partakers of the ſame 


| dreadful potion. There were others who thought 


this report and many ſimilar to it were fictitious ; 
and that they were all invented by Cicero's 
friends, who hoped to free his character from the 
odium annexed to it (on account of his feverity 


in puniſhing the conſpirators) by the blackeſt re- 


preſentation of their intended crimes. In my 
own opinion the tale is too much out of nature 
to merit belief. 


In my liſt of theſs 9 I have el 


Quintus Curius, a man of illuſtrious parentage 


but covered with guilt and infamy, and there- 
fore degraded by the cenſors from his rank of 


ſenator. Of a temper as light and giddy as it 


was confident and daring, he could neither keep 
another's counſel nor conceal his own crimes, | 
but was as boaſtful of his deſigns as intrepid in 
their execution. Between him and Fulvia, a lady 
of the firſt quality, a criminal intrigue had been 
long carried on; of late however, being reduced 
in his fortune, the uſual acceſs to her Had been 
denied, fince to gratify her taſte for expence was 
no longer in his power: but once privy to the 


conſpiracy, there was no end to his vaunts and 
promiſes, made with a view to engage her com- 
| eee with his — to effect which he often 


even 
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even menaced her with death, and in his whole 
conduct diſcovered an unuſual deſperation. 


As ſoon as Fulvia had traced the motives for 

ſuch ſtrange haughtineſs, ſhe did not conceal the 
danger impending over the ſtate, but publiſhed 
to numbers what ſhe had heard of the buſineſs, 
ww: a reſerve of only her informer's name. | 


Tuts rumour was the l al prevailing 
inducement for electing to the conſulate Marcus 
Tullius Cicero; till now moſt of the nobility op- 
poſed him through envy, giving out that the dig- 
nity of that high office would be diſhonoured, 
if conferred upon a man of his mean birth, tho? 
of a ſufficiency not to be objected to. But the 
danger quickly levelled theſe idle diſtinctions, 
which were founded 1 in malice, and ſupported by 

pride. 


TurkkroxE on holding the election Cicero 
and Caius Antonius were declared conſuls, and 
this was the firſt ſnock that unhinged the conſpi- 
rators deſigns. Yet it could not abate the phren- 
ſy of Catiline, whoſe thoughts were the more bu- 

ſily employed upon his ſcheme ; his preparations 
| were haſtened, arms were purchaſed and laid up 
in the moſt convenient cities of Italy, and what- 
ever money could be raiſed either on his own, or 
nis friends ſecurity, was ſent off to Mallius (ſome 
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one of his followers) at F æſulæ, and he it was 


who firſt appeared in the field. 


MEN of all profeſſions. were 8 a- 
round him, and he had alſo ſome females in his 


train. Theſe were women who had in their early 
days ſupported a life of luxury by the wages of 


proſtitution; and who, after time had diminiſhed 
their beauty and of courſe their means, had, by a 
continuance of the accuſtomed profuſion, become 
deeply involved in debt and difficulties. Through 
their influence Catiline hoped to engage the 


ſlaves in his cauſe, to accompliſh his purpoſe. of 


firing the city, and to procure the aid of their 
huſbands, or an opportunity of deſtroying them. 


AmMoNncsr theſe women was a lady named Sem- 
pronia, whoſe many daring actions beſpoke the 
boldneſs of manhood. Dignified by deſcent, and 
oraced with every beauty, ſhe had been wedded 
to happineſs, and her offspring promiſed joy; 
a proficient in the Greek and Latin languages, 
ſhe alſo excelled in muſick and dancing, on her 


{kill in which ſhe valued herſelf more than mo- 
deſty allowed; well verſed in all the myſteries 


of ſenſual enjoyment, they ranked higher in her 


eſtimation than her honour and good name; as 


neglectful of her character as laviſh of her money; 
ſhe ſacrificed the one as freely as ſhe diſſipated 
the other; and ſo inflamed by libidinous paſſion, 


that ſhe even obtruded herſelf on her lovers, and 


inſtead 
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;nflead of the purſued became the purſuing ſex; 
previous to this particular time, ſhe had often 
been guilty of a breach of faith; what friend- 
ſhip had intruſted ſhe had denied with perjury ; 
murder too had been familiar to her, and by her 
paſſions and poverty ſhe had been precipitated 
into the abyſs of infamy and guilt : as to the reſt 
— her wit was pointed, her turn poetical, and 
her talent ridicule :. with language at command, 
ſhe could ſuit it to any occaſion, was modeſt, 
alluring, or wanton in it by turns; and to ſum 
up all, ſhe had the readieſt conception, with a 
fund of vivacity never to be exhauſted. 


Theſe meaſures being taken, Catiline ſtill aſpir- 
ed, notwithſtanding his former defeat, to. the 
ſucceeding conſulate; hoping that if he could 
get himſelf appointed, he ſhould be able to govern 
Antonius at pleaſure ; nor did he in the meantime 
give himſelf up to inactivity or indolence, on the 
_ contrary he was continually torturing his brain 
for new devices to entrap Cicero; here however 
he was foiled at his own weapons; for, from his 
entering into office, Cicero had laid himſelf out to 
gain Curius, of whom before, and by his liberal 
promiſes of recompenſe through the channel of 
Fulvia; had prevailed on him to diſcover all Ca- 
tiline's deſigns: beſides, by yielding a province 
to him, he had enced his colleague, to drop 
all machinations againſt the commonwealth; and 


add to this that he had a guard of his friends and 


50 O | clients, 
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clients, ſtill ſecretly diſpoſed about his pos _ | 
ſecurity: and inn: 8 


Ar Sing when 45 dis of election came on, 
and Catiline's ſuit for the conſulate, and his plots 
againſt the conſul had all the ſame unſucceſsful 
iſſue; furious through diſappointment, and ſtung 
by diſgrace, he determined, as a laſt effort, on 
war and violence. In aid of this purpoſe he diſ- 
patched Caius Mallius to Fæſulæ, and the neigh- 
bouring parts of Etruria; another of his aſſoci- 
ates. called Septimius (a native of Camertium) 
into the country about Picenum; Caius Julius 
into Apulia, and others of his friends to different 
1 as wing Wc: moſt conducive to his 
| intereſt. | £23? 


Ae the . he himſelf was not idle at 
Rorne; every ſpecies of treachery was practiſed 
againſt the conſul ; combuſtibles were ſtored up, 
and the avenues to the places of publick refort 
beſet with armed men ; always weaponed him- 
ſelf he was eternally commanding and exhorting, 
his confederates, to watch anxiouſly every occa- 

ſion for action; eager and ardent: by night and 
by day he was ever on his guard, and deſpiſing 
the refreſhment of fleep ſtill ſuperiour to fatigue. 


sxrixc however that all his diligence could 
not forward his undertaking, he at length again 
ſummoned the chiefs of the * by Mar- 


eus 
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cus Portius Læcca, to a midnight meeting; in 
which, after expreſſing great diſpleaſure at their 
dilatorineſs, he informs them that Mallius was 
already ſent to head that body of people which 
hae had ſome time before prepared for a revolt; 
that other commanders were appointed in the 
diſtricts which were well affected to him, who 
had their inſtructions to commence hoſtilities ; 
and that he himſelf was moſt deſirous of joining 
his forces, but firſt thought it indiſpenſably requi- 
ſite to diſpatch Cicero, for that to leave him be- 
hind in Rome would diſconcert all his ſchemes. 


FT uls explanation of his ſentiments both ſtag- 
gered and affrighted all who heard it, except a 
Roman knight called Cornelius, and Vargunteius 
the ſenator, ' who at once undertook for the com- 
pletion of his wiſhes; and the plan they adopted 
was, on that very morning to enter the conſul's 
houſe under pretext of paying their compliments, 
and there to aſſaſſinate him unſuſpecting of miſ- 
chief. But Curius, on the inſtant that he became 
maſter of the ſecret, gave haſty notice by Fulvia 
to the conſul of his danger, and in conſequence 
admiſſion being refuſed to the conſpirators, this 
bloody purpoſe was conceived in vain. 


Mx an while Mallius had full employment in 
Etruria, ſtirring up and animating the inhabitants 

to take arms, and in this he was aided by their 
changeable diſpoſitions, by their poverty, and the 
e ſmarting 
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ſmarting of their recent injuries; for under Sylla's 
uſurpation they had been plundered of their pro- 
perty and robbed of their effects. He enliſted be- 
ſides all the banditti he could meet with, and of 
theſe there was a conſiderable number in that 
country, and a few alſo of Sylla's ſoldiers, who 
were eſtabliſhed there, and who had waſted all 
their eee in riot and Ins: 


Wren Cicero was s ſatisfied of the truth of all 
theſe circumſtances, and found that his own at- 
tention and care could not be any longer effectual 

to ſtifle the conſpiracy within the city, and alſo 
that of himſelf he was not able to procure the ne- 
ceſſary intelligence of the number and deſigns of 

Mallius's army, diſtracted by the double danger 

he diſcloſed the buſineſs to the ſenate, of which 
a flying rumour had been already ee | 
through Rome. n 


| Ties: Jenni the Sk * is uſual i in matters 
of dreadful import) decreed, that the conſuls 
ſhould exert their utmgſt vigilance, to guard the 
republick from all injury :” this was the form (by 
the Roman conſtitution) of delegating to the ma- 
giſtrates the higheſt poſſible authority; by it they 
were empowered to make the levies, to carry on 
wars, to exerciſe unlimited juriſdiction over both 
ellies and citizens, and to be ſupreme in command 
and final in deciſion, equally in a civil as in a mi- 
a * ; for none of theſe things were 
1 | incident 
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incident to the office of conſul, and could only. 
be annexed to it in this manner, or by an act of 
the people in their general aſſemblies. 


Soc after this Lucius Senius the ſenator read 
a letter in that houſe, which came, he ſaid, from 
Feſulez; and by it he was informed that, before 
the twenty ſeventh of October, Mallius had taken 

the field at the head of a numerous army ; while 
others, as is uſual on ſuch occaſions, recounted 
the frightful prodigies they had heard of, with 
the monſtrous appearances they had ſeen : it was 
added, that various aſſociations were formed, that 
the inſurrection was general, and that at Capua, 

and in ee the ſlaves had actually W the 


War. 


Tuxkxrroxk the ſenate decreed that Quintus 
Marcius Rex ſhould be ſent to Fæſulæ, and Quin- 
tus Metellus Creticus into Apulia; and that their 
authority ſhould extend over the adjacent country: 
theſe two generals had not entered into Rome ſince 
their return from former ſucceſsful expeditions, 
being yet debarred the honours of a triumph, by 
a malicious faction with which all things were 
venal. The Prætors, Quintus Pompeius Rufus, 
and Quintus Metellus Celer were alſo ordered a- 
way, the one to Capua, the other to Picenum, 
with directions to get ſuch an army on foot as 
the time allowed of, and the emergency requi- 


red; Tewards too were held out to the diſcoverers 
* 3 of 
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of the conſpiracy; a ſlave engaged in it was to 
have his liberty and 100,000 ſeſterces *, a free- 
man his pardon with 200,000 ; and it was further 
determined that the bands of gladiators ſhould 
be diſperſed through the municipal towns, in 
ſuch numbers as were neceſſary for the defence 
of each; and that guards ſhould be poſted in e- 


very quarter of the city, over which the neren 
magiſtrates were to 55 


By theſe meaſitin of prevention all things be- 
came hurry and diſtraction at Rome : in a long 
period of tranquillity the citizens had turned vo- 
taries to mirth and pleaſure, but theſe quickly 
gave place to every ſpecies of wo: anxious, and 
alarmed, they knew not where to ſeck for ſecuri- 
ty, nor in whom to put their truſt ; not abſolute- 
ly engaged in war, they yet where ſtrangers to 
the comforts of peace, while the danger was 
magnified by terrour and apprehenſion. The 
women too, who found -no relief for their fears 
in the grandeur of the ſtate, were overwhelmed 
with anguiſh and diſmay, and ſtretching out their 
hands to heaven in ſupplication, beſought the 


| _ gods to compaſſionate and preſerve their tender 


offspring. All things ſeemed big with approach- 
ing ruin; wherefore baniſhing pride and luxury 
from their thoughts, their whole time was given 
up to ſad rumination on their on, and their coun- 
try's loſt condition. 


* About 500l. of our money. 


STILL 
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STILL however the furious Catiline maintain- 
ed his deadly purpoſe, altho' he knew of all the 


precautions made uſe of to defeat it, and not- 
withſtanding he was charged with his crimes, 


upon the Plautian law, by Lucius Paullus: : 


at length, with an eye to diſſimulation, and a 
view to be thought innocent, he ſtood forth in 
the ſenate, as if eager to vindicate his character 
thus ſo injuriouſly attacked; and it was then that 
the conſul Tully, whether he feared that this ap- 
pearance of candour might miſlead, or that he 
found his paſſions arouſed at the fight of his in- 
veterate foe, delivered that oration (which he 
publiſhed ſome time after) ſo much celebrated 


for its eloquence, and ſo beneficial to the = 


ſtate. 


Wurn he had ended and was ſeated, Ca- 
tiline (a practitioner in deceit) with a modeſt 
aſpect, and in a ſtrain of humiliation, beſought 
the fathers, © Not to form too raſhly any opi- 
nion to his prejudice ; that his family was fo il- 
luſtrious, and his own conduct in life fo irre- 
proachable, as to entitle him to hope for both ho- 
nour and eſteem ; could they imagine that he a 
Patrician, by whom, and by whoſe noble anceſt- . 
ors the republick had been ſingularly favoured, 
could be poſſibly advantaged by the deſtruction 
of Rome, which Cicero (a man of new dignity, 
and without any ties of nature to engage him) 
ſhould. find it his intereſt and inclination to 
| | preſerve 
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preſerve? he was next proceeding to invectives 
againſt the conſul, but was interrupted by an uni- 
verſal clamour, and the appellation of © parricide 
and enemy to his country!“ on which in a tem- 
peſt of paſſion he exclaimed, © Since I am hurri- 

<< ed headlong to extremities by the oppreſſion of 
“my foes, this fire kindled for my deſtruction 
<< ſhall, before it is extinguiſhed, conſume you 
all:“ with this threat he burſt out of the aſ- 
ſembly and ſhut himſelf up in his palace 


 Tazxce, (after a long conſultation with him- 
ſelf, which diſcovered to him the folly of his de- 
- ſigns againſt the conſul, and the impracticability of 
his ſcheme for burning the city, now too cloſely 
guarded) he ſet out at midnight for Mallius's 
camp attended by only a few followers ; judg- 
ing it beſt to augment his army immediately, and 
to provide for many neceſſary contingencies, be- 
fore the legions could be enrolled and ſent out in 
array againſt him : but previous to his depar- 
ture he commanded Lentulus, Cethegus, and 
others of whoſe vigilance and intrepidity he was 
well aſſured, to loſe no opportunity of ſtrength- 
ening his faction; to haſten the ſcheme againſt 
Cicero, and to prepare for ſlaughter, conflagra- 
tion, and all the calamities of war; promiſing 
that he would quickly een the =y with a 
numerous ny | 


Wuilt 
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WuriLE matters were adjuſting in this manner 
at Rome, Quintus Mallius deputes certain of his 
followers to wait on Quintus Marcius Rex with 
the following declaration. 


We call, oh general! both heaven and earth 
© to witneſs for us, that our intent in taking up 
“arms was not to injure our country, nor to 
© endanger the life of any individual, but ſolely 
on a principle of ſelf preſervation ; reduced by 
e the outrage and ſeverity of uſurers to the laſt 
e ſtage of wretchedneſs and poverty, we are, 
“many of us, baniſhed from our homes, but 
& all without fortune and ruined in our fame; 
nor was it allowed us to avail ourſelves of the 
law for our redreſs as was cuſtomary in former 
* days, nor to preſerve our liberty when it was 
<* our only treaſure ; ſo cruel were our creditors - 
and the prætor ſo unjuſt ! yet our forefathers 
* would attend to the complaints of the poor, 

* and have often cheriſhed them under oppreſſi- 
on by the moſt ſalutary decrees ; and ſure 
hy I that ordinance muſt be freſh in all our memo- 

* ries, by which, when their debts were griev- 
« ous on the people, their creditors were con- 
* ſtrained to accept of a compromiſe, and which 
was honoured and applauded by every feeling 
hy heart. 


« Ore too the commonalty has divided | 


aging the nobles, and either deſirous of power, 
8 CC 
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* or inflamed by the haughtineſs of magiſtracy, 
© withdrawn itſelf from the city; but we are nei- 
* ther influenced by ambition nor riches, the ge- 
e neral cauſes of wars and diſſenſion; liberty is 

our object, for it we have taken up arms; for li- 
* berty which _ brave and 1 virtuous prize equal- 
5 ly with life ! 


| «Wy beſeech thee 3 and 3 thee 
< the ſenate, to compaſſionate the ſituation of us 
4 miſerable citizens, to reſtore us to our privi- 
* leges and the protection of the laws, and that 
thou mayſt not, by aggravating our piercing 
4 diſtreſs, lay us under the neceſſity of only con- 
" ſulting how to ſell our lives at the deareſt 
r | 


Maxcivs's reply to this was ſhort ; he told 
the deputies if they had a ſuit to the ſenate, 
Rome was the proper place to prefer their ſuppli- 
cation—that humanity and compaſſion were ſo 
much the attributes of that aſſembly and of the 
the people in general, that redreſs of injuries 
Was never folicited at in vain. 


. the interim Catiline was purſuing his jour- 
ney to the camp, and while on his road had diſ- 
patched letters to many Romans of conſular 
dignity, and in general to every perſon of conſe- 
- quence in the ſtate; in theſe they were informed, 
that finding himſelf unable to cope with a facti- 
| oo on 
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on which had loaded him with accuſations as cri- 


minal as they were unjuſt, he had ſubmitted to 


the ſtroke, and was now on his way to exile at 
Marſeilles; not for that his conſcience could 
upbraid him on the occaſion, but becauſe he pre- 
ferred the peace of Rome to his own juſtificati- 
on; and wiſhed not to embroil the N by a 
pri vate quarrel. 


Bor that this was all i falſchood Quintus Catu- 
lus made manifeſt, by reading an epiſtle in the 

ſenate given to him, as he declared, in the name 
of Catiline, and of which the following is a copy. 


CariLing ſends health to CaTuLUs.- 


Tux wondrous fidelity ſo often approved 
and fo acceptable to my wiſhes heretofore, em- 
| © boldens me to trouble thee in the preſent e- 
* mergency : my reaſon for not attempting to 
defend this newly adopted plan is, becauſe I de- 

— termined to give no ſatisfaction where my feel- 

. way teach me I am not chargeable with any 

* crime; and I entreat thee, of all goodneſs, to 
2M believe the truth of my aſſertions. 


* AROUSED by the injuſtice and diſhonour I 
_ © have ſuſtained, in being robbed of the fruits 
« of my dangers and fatigue, and in being de- 
. 1 of the dignities due to my qualificati- 
on J have made (agreeable to my avowed 
- Principles) the cauſe of the miſerable people 


cc my 
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* my own; and that no man may imagine my 
** embarraſſments are any inducement to this un- 
dertaking, be it remembered, that my means 
* are amply ſufficient to exonerate me of all 
** my own debts, while the fondneſs and genero- 
* of Aurelia Oreſtilla would free me, out of her's 
e and her daughter's proper fortune, from theſe I 
have contracted for the relief of others. No 
5 but ſeeing men thruſt into employment who 
* were unworthy of honour, and finding that, 
o " nlrepeeſented by ſlander, I was become obnox- 
<« 10us to the ſtate, it is therefore that I have pur- 
« ſued theſe meaſures, made valuable by cir- 
* cumftances, which promiſe ſecurity to my 
«© remnant of rank and reputation. I am in- 
* terrupted and cannot add more; they tell me 
e violence is meditated againſt me. Let me 
* then only recommend Oreſtilla's intereſt to 
6 thee, and intruſt her to thy honour z; be, 1 
* conjure thee, her guardian and defender, « as 
* thou hopeſt to ſee thy children apPJ 
<« farewell,” 


CaTiLINE was then in the territory of Reate 


with Caius Flaminius, where he remained a few 
days arming the inna ane who had been gain- 
ed over to his intereſt before; that done he ſet out 
for the camp of Mallius, attended by the lictors, 
and in all the parade of conſular power. When 
this account reached Rome, the ſenate immedi- 


ately declared both him and Mallius enemies to 
| the 
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the government; and limited a time for the o- 
ther inſurgents, within which they might with 
ſafety return to their duty, except ſuch of them 
as were convicted of capital offences. It was 

further enacted that new levies ſhould be made, 

that Antony with his army ſhould march againſt 
Catiline, and that Cicero ſhould remain for the 


defence of the city. 


Ir ſtrikes me that at this particular period, all 
imagined wretchedneſs of ſituation muſt fall ſhort 
of the real miſery of Rome. The whole world 
was conquered, and all abroad was peace—at 
| home reigned affluence and tranquillity, ac- - 
counted by many the firſt bleſſings of life; and 
yet, in the very bowels of their country the 


miſcreants were nouriſhed, who gloomily refolv- 


ed to ſtab the womb that gave them birth, tho” 
their own vitals muſt be perforated by the blow. 
For the ſenate's two decrees produced no good 
effect; there was not a man to be found, in fo © 
immenſe a multitude, whom the reward could 
influence to betray the conſpiracy ; nor a ſoldier 
who, by the promiſe of his pardon, could be 
tempted to deſert from Catiline's camp: like as 
a contagion infects the object it approaches, ſo 
fellowſhip and communication had deeply infixed 
a principle of rebellion and maſſacre in each con- 
ſpirator' s breaſt. | 


'Tazy, however, who were privy to the plot 
were. not the only en whoſe affection was 
. 
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| eftranged from their country ; for the common 


people, in general, from a deſire of novelty, were 
its advocates : this is a matter of courſe ; for in 


every community thoſe who are neceſſitous hate 


the virtuous, and applaud the men that are ad- 


dicted to vice; change is their wiſh; diſguſted 


at their circumſtances they are ſtill defirous of 
alterations; in tumult and ſedition they are ſub- 


ſiſted at no riſk, for what poverty may be ge 


of merits little regard. py 


8 obſervations were more than exempli- 
fied in the preſent conduct of the Roman vulgar; 
but there were many cauſes to ſtimulate the na- 


tural propenſity : for the city was (if I may fo 


call it) the jakes of corruption : the moſt infa- 
mous and abandoned of every country, all igno- 
minious prodigals, and every houſeleſs vagabond 
reduced by profligacy and wickedneſs, were ſure 


to crowd to it as a ſafe receptacle: many more- 
cover who held in memory the conſequences of - 
Sylla's ſucceſs, who had ſeen ſome common fol- 


diers metamorphoſed into ſenators, and others ſo | 


loaded with wealth as to be enabled to maintain 


the ſplendour and dignity of monarchs, perſuad- 
ed themſelves that they too would be equally be- 
nefited by war and victory. Again the young 
huſbandmen, whoſe labour was their only ſup- 


port, allured by the private donations, and pub- 


lick largeſſes which were liberally diſpenſed, de- 


| ended che country; preferring the eaſe and in- 


dolenoe 
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| dolenceof Rome, to a life of 1 precarious induſtry, 


and painful toil. 


ALL theſe found their advantage i in the pub- 
lick calamity ; nor 1s to be wondered at that ſuch 
men, indigent, profligate, and arrogant of ex- 
pectation, ſhould be void of, all regard for the 
well-being of the republick, when general tran- 
quillity claſhed with their particular intereſts. 


Tn too, whoſe fathers had been proſcribed, 
whoſe effects had been plundered, and who had 
loſt the privileges of citizens under Sylla's dic- 
tatorſhip, were all equally ſanguine for the events 
of war; and to cloſe the account, whoever were 


of a different party from the ſenate wiſhed for 


any diſtraction which might enhance their own 


importance, in preference to quiet, which muſt 
have ſunk them in inſignificancy. 


Tuts vice of competition had, after long ba- 
niſhment from it, at length of late reviſited the 
city. For after the power of the tribunes was 
reſtored, in the conſulate of Cneius Pompeius 
and Marcus Craſſus, the young men who were 
elected to that high office, fluſhed with youth, 
and daring of ſpirit, began to inflame the popu- 
| lace by accuſations againſt the ſenate, to keep 
their paſſions alive by preſents and promiſes, 
and by ſuch meaſures to acquire both authority 
and applauſe. Their intentions were oppoſed 
DES ko | | however 
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however by moſt of the nobility, who under co- 
lour of vindicating the majeſty of the ſenate 


. were only ſtudious of aggrandizing themſelves : 


2 


for, to ſpeak a ſhort truth, whatever ringleaders 
of faction ſtept forth in thoſe days, tho' they 


might cloak their ambitious projects under the 


ſpecious diſguiſes of ſupporting the people's 


rights, or eſtabliſhing the ſenate's authority, were 


yet, notwithſtanding their plauſible pretences, all 
labouring to compaſs their own exaltation: 
while, which ever party prevailed, the ſtate was 
ſtill the ſufferer ; both were equally diveſted of 
humanity and moderation; both exerciſed their 
ſuperiority with the moſt barbarous cruelty. 


Bur after Pompey had been ſent out to com- 
mand the fleet ordered againſt the pirates, and, 


ſubſequently the army againſt Mithridates, the 


power of the people was reſtrained, that of the 
nobility was enlarged: the magiſtracy, the pro- 
vinces, every thing was at their diſpoſal ; while 


| fafe and affluent, they paſſed their time without 
care, and by the ſeverity of their edicts ſo de- 


preſſed the popular magiſtrates, that they durſt 
not adventure to form any cabals againſt them. 


Bor now that an opportunity offered for re- 
newing their pretenſions, the old leaven began to 


ferment in every breaſt; and indeed if Catiline 


had proved ſucceſsful in the firſt engagement, 


or even ſecured himſelf from defeat, the conſe- 


quence 
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quence muſt have been deſtruction and miſery to 
the commonwealth. Nor would the victorious 
rebels have been allowed their triumph long; no 
—exhauſted and enfeebled, they muſt have ſub- 
mitted to ſee their authority wreſted from them, 
with their liberties, by ſome more e powerful u- 
ſurper. | | 


Soo alder Catiline's departure from Rome, 

many, who knew not of the conſpiracy, followed 
his fortunes; amongſt theſe was Fulvius a ſena- 
tor's ſon; but he, being arreſted in his flight, 
was brought back a priſoner, and ſuffered death 
by his father's command. 

Lurie Wide purſuant to his in- 
ſtructions from Catiline, was buſily engaged in 
ſoliciting through the city, either by perſonal 
application or the medium of friends, the aſſiſt- 
ance of all ſuch as their wants or profligacy i in- 
clined him to think deſirous of a change in the 
government; nor were his invitations confined 
to the citizens alone, but extended, without diſ- 
tinction, to all orders of men, whom he could by 
any means imagine fit for his purpoſe. Upon 
this principle he directed one Publius Umbrenus 
to ſeek out the ambaſſadours of the Allobroges, 
and, if poſſible, gain them over to become par- 
ties in the war; he hoped too this would not be 
difficult to accompliſh, for he knew their national 
debt was heavy as well as that of individuals, and 

5 D that 
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that the people he had to do with were of a war- 
| like genius. | 


Tuis Umbrenus, as he had often trafficked in 
Gaul, had formed an acquaintance with moſt of - 
the leading men there, therefore the inſtant he 
beheld the ambaſſadours in the Forum (after a 
few general inquiries of the ſtate of their coun- 
try) as if affected by their troubles, he demand- 
ed without heſitation, * Whether they hoped for 
e any redreſs of their calamities ?” To this queſ- 
tion when he found they only. replied by raving 
againſt the avarice of the magiſtrates, by accuſing 
the ſenate of injuſtice which had refuſed them 
aſſiſtance, and by expreſſing their deſpair of re- 
lief but in death, of a ſudden he exclaims, Yet 
&« I, if you will be men, can point out your de- 
& liverance from theſe dreaded evils ;” on hear- 
ing this, the Allobroges, elevated by hope, began 

to ſupplicate his compaſſion for their many miſ- 
fortunes ; aſſuring him, no danger, no diffi- 
« culty could oppoſe, which ſhould not be en- 
* countered with chearfulneſs, with alacrity, if 
e through them a proſpect might be en of 
” freedom to their ſtate.” 


Tux were then trace by Umbrenus in- 
to the houſe of Decius Brutus; both becauſe it 
was convenient to the ſcene of conference, and 
becauſe there the ſubject could be freely diſcuſſed; 
for Sempronia only was at home, Brutus himſelf 
| TOY 
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being abſent from Rome. Thither he ſent for 
'  Gabinius to give weight to his harangue: in his 
| preſence the whole conſpiracy was laid open, the 
names of the confederates mentioned, and many 
of all ranks added to the catalogue, (tho' really 
ignorant of his deſign,) with a view to gain over 
the ambaſſadours to the party: after which having 
received their aſſurance of co-operating with the 
conſpirators, he gave them all permi iſnon to re 
tire to their houſes. | | 


Tux the Allobroges long pondered their 
future proceedings; on the one hand, the burthen 
of their debts was grievous, their darling paſſion 
for war could be indulged, and victory would be 
crowned with the moſt extravagant rewards : but 
on the other, a more formidable power was to be 
contended with, their eaſe and ſecurity were to 
be hazarded, and a certainty of immediate reeom- 
penſe ſurpaſſed all ſnadowy expectation: theſe 
conſiderations were deeply revolved, but the ge- 
nius of Rome roſe triumphant over all; where- 
fore they diſcloſe to Quintus Fabius Sanga, the 
principal patron of their people at Rome, the 
whole plan of the conſpiracy as they themſelves 
had learned it. The deſign was ſoon imparted 
by Sanga to Cicero, who directed the ambaſſa- 
dours to affect a particular paſſion for the enter- 
priſe, to attend the aſſemblies of the conſpirators, 
to promiſe their utmoſt aid, and to leave no means 
untried of becoming full maſters of the project. 
D 2 Dis TURBANCES 
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DisTURB ANCES were now, almoſt all at once, 
on foot in both the provinces of Gaul, in the Pice- 
nian fields, at Bruttium, and in Apulia. For Ca- 
tiline's adherents, who had been early diſperſed 
up and down, hurried on every thing confuſedly, 
without conſideration, and as if poſſeſſed by mad- 
neſs: thus by their midnight conſultations, their 
parade of armour and military weapons, their 
precipitation, and tumultuous meetings, they had 
only awakened more apprehenſion than the real 
danger called for. Many of theſe were thrown 
into priſon by Quintus Metellus Celer, the præ- 
tor, as ſoon as he was authorized by the ſenate, s 
decree; and others were dealt by in the ſame 
manner in the nearer Gaul, by Caius Muræna, 
who was lieutenant over that province. 


Bur at Rome Lentulus, with the other chiefs 
of the : conſpiracy, being now ſure of ſuch an ar- 

my as was deemed equal to their views, had de- 
termined that ſoon as Catiline reached the terri- | 
tory of Feiule with his forces, Lucius Beſtia the 
tribune ſhould, in a ſet ſpeech to the people, loud- 
ly arraign the conduct of Cicero, and labour to 
transfer the odium of this dreadful war, from the 
infernal movers of it to this moſt upright conſul; 
and this was to be, as it were, the ſignal for the 
conſpirators to perform the different parts allot- 
ted to them on the following night. 


TnESE 
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THrzsE were ſaid to be caſt in the following 
manner; Ga binius and Statilius, with a numer- 
ous band, were to fire the city in twelve places at 
once the moſt eaſy to be come at; and the in- 
tent of this was that, in the confuſion of the 

flames, the conſul and ſenators who were devo- 

ted to deſtruction might be thrown off their guard, 
and yield themſelves a ready ſacrifice : the poſt 
of C=thegus was at Cicero's gate; there his mur- 
der was to be perpetrated ; othere were to fall by 
different hands elſewhere : but the deſcendants 
of thoſe houſes which deteſted the conſpiracy, be- 
ing moſtly the ſons of the firſt nobility, were 
they who received the mandate of blood ; they 
were commanded to maſſacre the authors of their 
being! then (when each man's taſk was executed, 
and the citizens diſtracted with the ſlaughter and 
conflagration,) to break out of Rome, and ** 
themſelves to Catiline. 


Wurz theſe arrangements were making, and 


ſuch reſolves in agitation, Cethegus was ever _ 


railing at the backwardneſs of his companions— 
„Many opportunities, he ſaid, were forfeited 
by their doubts and procraſtinations; at ſuch a 
& criſis, the hand, not the head, ſhould be at 
„work, let a few only appear to eſcort him, 
and he would, in perſon, ruſh into the fs; 
* without waiting for thoſe who were ſunk in 
25 an 35 Naturally outrageous, eager, and 
e prompt 
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| prompt to execute, he was deſirous at once to 
conceive and accompliſh. 


| MeanTIME the Allobroges, as inſtructed by 
the conſul, convene the conſpirators through Ga- 
binius's means: when met they require from 
Lentulus, Cethegus, Statilius and Caſſius, that they 
ſhould ſubſcribe the form of an oath to be tranſ- 
mitted to their nation, A ſlighter ſecurity, they 
feared, could not influence them to take up arms : 
as there was no ſuſpicion of fraud the terms 
were complied with, Caſſius moreover engaged 
to viſit them very ſhortly, and ſoon after the 
ambaſſadours took their departure from the city: 
an inhabitant of Croton, called Volturtius, was 
ſent along with them by Lentulus, who was to 
introduce them to Catiline on their road, and in 
his preſence be witneſs to a confirmation of the 
league: by him too he ſent a letter to Catiline in 
the following words; — The writer of this will 
** be known to thee, when thou ſeeſt the meſſen- 
ger; be attentive, be vigilant for thou art beſet 
with perils, and ſee that thou behaveſt with the 
dignity of a man. Weigh well the neceſſity of 
thy affairs, and ſeek aſſiſtants in every (even 
< the loweſt) department of life.” A verbal meſ- 
ſage beſides was given to this purpoſe ; When 
C he knew himſelf to be proclaimed an enemy by 
the ſenate, upon what principle could he de- 
66 cline the aid offered him by the ſlaves ? all his 
1 directions had been Oe * at Rome, 


8 chen ; 
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„then why was his coming thus tediouſly de- 
Op © layed ? . 


MarrERs being thus diſpoſed, and the night 
appointed for their expedition, Cicero, who was 
informed minutely by the ambaſſadours, orders 
Lucius Valerius Flaccus, and Caius Pomptinus, 
the prætors, to form an ambuſcade near the Mil- 
vian Bridge“, and to ſeize the Allobroges with 
their retinue; he diſcloſes too the nature of the 
buſineſs on which they were to be employed, 
and gives them a diſcretionary power of acting 
as the occaſion might require. A military force 
was alſo aſſigned them, with which (having regu- 
lated every thing without diſturbance) they (e- 
_ ſurrounded the bridge. 


As ſoon as the ambaſſadours with Volturtius 
approached the ſcene of action an immediate 
ſhout was ſet up on all ſides, by which the ma- 
neuvre being explained to the Gauls, they in- 
ſtantly ſurrendered themſelves to the prætors. 
Volturtius at firſt, having attempted to animate 
his followers, ſtood upon the defenſive and kept 
off the crowd with his ſword; but when he ob- 
ſerved the defection of the ambaſſadours, he fer- 
vently beſought Pomptinus, (who was of his ac- | 
quaintance) to preſerve his life, and then, affright- 
ed and deſpairing, as if in the midſt of enemies, 
yielded himſelf up a priſoner to the prætors. 
This done, and every thing happily concluded, 


. About two miles from Rome. 
| his 
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the account of all was ſpeedily tranſmitted to the 
conſul. | | 


Combo experienced, on receiving it, every 
emotion of folicitude and joy: —of joy, nee 
by the diſcovery, the dangers which threatened 
the city were no more ;—of anxiety, in deliberat- 
ing on the ſteps he was to take, now that the 
atrocious guilt of ' theſe dignified offenders was 
manifeſt beyond denial : fhould they be puniſhed 
for their crimes, on him would reſt the burden 
of their puniſhment ;—ſhould they be paſſed over 
without any, the commonwealth muſt be undone. 


Tuis laſt confideration determined him; where- 
fore, arming himſelf with reſolution, he orders 
before him Lentulus, Cethegus, Statilius, Gabi- 
nius, and Ceparius, a native of Terracina, whoſe 
immediate purpoſe it was to ſet out for Apulia, 
there to raiſe an inſurrection amongſt. the ſlaves : 
the ſummons for attendance was inſtantly obeyed 
by all, ſave only Ceparins, and he but a little 
while before had left his habitation, and finding 
that the conſpiracy was . fled out of the 


city. 


Tur conſul kimſelf taking Wels by the 
hand, out of reſpect to the prætorian dignity - 


with itch he was inveſted, led him, in this man- 
ner, into the ſenate ; the other conſpirators he de- 


| livered to a a guard, with directions to appear in the 
temple 
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temple of concord. Thither he convenes the 

ſenate, and when the aſſembly was full, introduces 

the ambaſſadours of the Allobroges with Voltur- 

tius; ordering moreover Flaccus the prætor, to 
produce there the caſket of letters which he had 
received from the ambaſſadours. 


8 vervonrrwa when e about his in- 
tended expedition, about the papers he carried, 
and the nature of his deſigns, at firſt formed num- 
berleſs pretences, and diſſembled all knowledge 
of the conſpiracy; but, at length, having the pub- 
lick faith pledged for his ſecurity, he makes an 
ample diſcovery of the whole proceedings; in- 
forms them that he had been, a few days before, 
inveigled into the confederacy by Gabinius and 
Ceparius that the ambaſſadours knew as much 
of the buſineſs as he, unleſs it was that the names 


of Publius Autronius, Servius Sylla, and Lucius 


Vargunteius had eſcaped them, who were, as he 
had underſtood from Gabinius, concerned with 
many others in the conſpiracy. 


Taz Gauls confirm his account, and convict 
Lentulus, who ſtill pleaded ignorance of the mat- 
ter, not only by his handwriting, but alſo by his 
general converſation, namely that, by the ſybilline 
prophecies, the government of Rome was deſ- 
tined to three of the Cornelian family—that in 
Cinna-and Sylla the oracle was already ſo far ac- 


donpie and that he was the third in whom 
it 


— — . - mn — 9 
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it ſhould be entirely concluded—That he was 
often heard to ſay this was the twentieth year 


from the burning of the capitol, which was to be 
(as the ſoothſayers reported from many porten- 
tous obſervations) a period marked by civil Loney 


by blood and deſolation. 


"= OWN and demial were now in vain, where- 
fore when the reading of the letters was finiſhed, 
and each man had avowed his own ſignature, the 
ſenate decreed that Lentulus ſhould be ſtript of 
his authority, and, with the other conſpirators, put 
under reſtraint, but not as common malefactors: 
in conſequence, Lentulus was given in charge to 
Publius Lentulus Spinther, who then was ædile, 


Cethegus to Quintus Cornificius, Statilius to 


Caius Cæſar, Gabinius to Marcus Craſſus, and 
Ceparins, whoſe eſcape had been prevented, and 
who was ſome time before brought back to Rome, 

to Cneius Terentius the ſenator. | 


MAN TIME when theſe tranſactions were noiſ- 
ed abroad, the people, who fond of innovations 
had been in the beginning clamorous for war, now 
ſuddenly changed their tone, and, while Catiline 
was purſued with execrations, the praiſes and ap- 
planſe of Cicero reſounded from every tongue. 
Feeling as if they were delivered from bondage, 


all was tranſport and extravagance of joy. While 


they looked for the ordinary events of ſuch com- 


: motions, the advantages that might accrue. more 


than 
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hai balinced their apprehenſions of injury ; but 
to fire the city was, they thought, a reſolution 
full of barbarity, quite out of nature, and fraught 
with tenfold miſery to them, whoſe little houſhold 
neceſſaries, and ſlender wardrobes, conſtituted 
the whole of their worldly fortunes. 


Tae day following one Lucius Tarquinius 
was brought before the ſenate, -whom his captors 
declared they had fecured on his way to join Ca- 
tiline ; when this man offered to make informa- 
tion under an engagement of ſafety and protecti- 
on, he was commanded by the conſul to ſpeak 
on. thoſe conditions, and gave nearly the ſame 
detail with Volturtius of the intended conflagra- 
tion, of the ſcheme of murder, and of the inſur- 
gents being in motion towards the city. He add- 
ed, moreover, that he had a commiſſion from Mar- 
cus Craſſus to Catiline, the purport of which was 
to animate him under the misfortune that had 
befallen Lentulus, Cethegus, and the reſt, and to 
haſten on that account his approach to the city; 
as he would thus reſtore the drooping ſpirits of 
of his adherents who were yet at large, and be 
enabled to ſnatch the priſoners from captivity and 
death. | 


Arx the ſound of the name of Craſſus in ſuch 

an affair, one of the firſt, the wealthieſt, and moſt 

powerful of the nobility, the auditors found 

themſelves variouſly affected; ſome thought the 
| tale 
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tale unworthy of belief; others, however, had their 
reaſons to give an ear to it, but all were ſenſible 
that lenitives, not ee were fit applications 
for ſuch a wound: erte many who were 
bound to him by the ties of private obligation, 
exclaimed, at once, that the informer was a liar, 
and demanded the ſuffrages of the ſenate on the 
occaſion. Theſe were taken by the advice, and 
upon a motion of Cicero's, and it was then deter- 
mined, in a crowded aſſembly, that Tarquinius's 
charge appeared falſe and groundleſs, that him- 
ſelf ſhould be held a cloſe priſoner, and on no 
account be reſtored to liberty again, unleſs he 
made known the name of that perſon, who had 
ſuborned him to propagate ſo dangerous a falſe- 


Sox people of thoſe days imagined this accu- 
ſation was entirely planned by Publius Autronius, 
as thinking, that when, by the impeachment of 
Craſſus, he was brought in to ſhare the common 
danger, his authority and influence would be ſuf- 
ficient to extricate them all. Others thought that 
Tarquinius had his leffon from Cicero; he knew 
that it wes Craſſus's conſtant rule to patroniſe 
and plead for the diſſolute and abandoned; and 
it was now his purpoſe to find him ſuch employ- 
ment at home, as would effectually debar him 
ſrom embroiling the ſtate by becoming an advo- 
eate For any of the conſpirators. 


I MYSELF 
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T MYSELF have been witneſs to Craſſus's pub- 
lick declarations ſome time after, in which he 
aſſerted that Cicero gave riſe to this calumny ſo 
very injurious to his name and character: yet at 
this very period, neither Quintus Catulus, nor 
» Caius Piſo could, by the influence of friendſhip, 
of entreaties, or rewards, prevail upon the conſul 
to have Cæſar falſely impeached by the ambaſſa- 
dours of the Gauls, or by any other informant : 
this they wiſhed to have done as they were his 
rooted enemies; Piſo, becauſe of the oppoſition 
given him by Cæſar on his trial for bribery, by 
which he had been wrought upon to inflict an un- 
juſt puniſhment on an inhabitant of the country 
beyond the Po; Catulus, ever fince he-had been 
foiled in his ſuit for the pontificate, for to this 
dignity, tho* but a young man, Cæſar was elect- 
ed in preference to him, whoſe years were many, 
and who had filled with reputation every depart- 
ment of the ſtate, and thence it was that he pur- 
ſued him with unremitting hatred : the time too 
ſeemed to favour ſuch an allegation, becauſe his 
private extraordinary liberality and his laviſh pub- 
lick munificence had not a little embarraſſed Cæ- 

ſar's affairs. 1 | 


F [NDING, however, - that all their endeavours 
to engage the conſul in ſuch a ſcheme of villany 
were fruitleſs, they induſtriouſly made particular 
perſonal applications every where, and by cireu- 
lating their own inventions for the diſcoveries of 
Volturtius 


— 
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Volturtius and the Allobroges, they had given a 
very terrible impreſſion of Cæſar. Nay fo high 
was this carried that certain Roman knights, who 


were ſtationed under arms rourid the temple of 
Concord, either rouſed by the impending dan- 
ger, or fired with an enthuſiaſm of courage to 
evidence their fond attachment to their parent 
country, even pointed their weapons at Cæſar's 


breaſt as he paſſed on from the ſenate. 


MEzANTIME, while that aſſembly was thus em- 


ployed, and in determining on the rewards to be 


allotted to Volturtius and the Gauls for their 


uſeful and exact intelligence, the freedmen of 
Loentulus, with a few of his clients, were aſſidu- 
ous for his intereſt in different quarters of the _ 
city, and by openly ſoliciting the mechanicks 
and ſlaves, attempted to raiſe an inſurrection in 


his favour ; others ſought out the ringleaders of 
the mob, miſcreants ready for hire to enter into 
every diſturbance, with a view to bribe them 


| over to his cauſe. Cethegus alſo ſent out emiſſa- 


ries amongſt his friends and freedmen, whom 
he had ſelected for their intrepidity and trained 


to his deſigns, to beſeech them to unite in one 


firm body, and armed for the purpoſe, force 
their paſſage to his priſon. As ſoon as theſe pre- 


parations were ſignified to the conſul, he ordered 
ſuch a guard as the time and circumſtances re- 
quired, and then, having aſſembled the ſenators, 


refers to then, for their final determination on the 
|  confpirators 
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conſpirators fate ; for ſome time before, in a very 
full houſe, they hui been all declared deadly ene- 
mies to the commonwealth. 


In courſe, Decius Junius Silamus as conſul 
elect, being firſt aſked his opinion as well with 
regard to the priſoners, as to Lucius Caſſius, 
Publius Furius, Publius Umbrenus, and Quintus 
Annius when ſecured, made anſwer then, that he 
was for capital puniſhment ; but afterwards Cæ- 
fars ſpeech cauſed an alteration in his ſentiments, . 
and the power of his arguments brought him 
over to the opinion of Tiberius Nero, who de- 
clared for doubling the guards as a neceſſary 
precaution, and for weighing the matter with 
temper, and further deliberation. 


Bur Cæſar, when it came to his turn to 
ſpeak, replied to the conſul! S n in {the 
follows words- 


5 Tuces who are appointed, conſcript fathers, 
to ſit in judgment on affairs of intricacy, 
4 ſhould be careful to give no place in their 
8 ** thoughts, to hatred, to friendſhip, to anger, 

* or compaſhon : truth is difficultly - explored, 


While theſe impede the mental ſearch : the 


e dictates. of reaſon, and the dictates of the 
<< paſſions, are incompatible movements and ne- 
ver were at once obeyed. Let the rational fa- 
culties be exerted and their deciſion will be 


* ſure 
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8 do the paſſions interfere? che judgment 
is at their mercy, and the e ſpirit con- 
Pr bees their ſway. 


| -< Mr A might be exemplified, con- 
Ke "ny fathers, if needful, in the conduct of ma- 
ny monarchs, and the hiſtories of whole nati- - 
7 ons, who, precipitated by indignation, or de- 
* Juded by pity, have in conſequence been actu- 
* ated by the moſt erroneous councils; bur I. 
e chooſe rather to illuſtrate them by ſhowing 
< where our anceſtors, repreſſing theſe impulſes, 
made wiſdom their guide, and thus determined 
* on the principles of ciſpathonate reaſon. 


5 Is our wars with Perſes King of gale; 
the city of Rhodes that great and opulent 
city, — that city which had been aggrandized 
* by the protection and patronage of Rome, de- 
4 ſerted our cauſe and aſſociated with the foe : 
vet when victory declared againſt it, and pun- 

« ;ſhment was under confideration, our forefa- 
_ ©. thers deemed it prudent to remit the penalty, 
( left malice might miſrepreſent the occaſion of 
* this war, and report it undertaken for pillage 
1 un not t from provocation. 


18 bor all the diſputes with See their beha- 

ce viour was the ſame; in the days of general tran- 
“4 quillity, or during a ceſſation of arme, the Car- 
. thaginians have been often Eat of the moſt 
© notorious 
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< notorious irregularities, yet our anceſtors would 
* not retort upon them when the means were in 
© their power. It was their ſtudy to preſerve the 


© Roman dignity, rather Tur to "OR the laws 
+ of retaliation. 1 


8 Ys ſtand now, conſcript fathers, in the ſame 
delicate predicament, and ye muſt be careful 
*© leſt the wickedneſs of Lentulus and his confede- 
© rates make a deeper impreſſion on your minds 
than can your own dignity, and leſt you ſacri- 
< fice to your reſentment your honour and good 
name: for if any of you can deviſe a new ſpecies 
of puniſhment which may reach the enormity 
0 of the intended crime, I am in that man's bo- 
< ſom, and his doctrine ſhall be mine; but ifevery _ 
0 mode of vengeance muſt fall ſnort of the of- 
e fence, I hold it beſt to o be N 1 the laws 


now in . 


0 8 thoſe 1 Si delivered their 
<« ſentiments on the preſent occaſion have la- 
< mented in the moſt elegant and expreſſive lan- 
<< guage the dreadful-calamities that menaced the 
<« ftate. The horrours of war, with the miſeries of 
© the vanquiſhed, have been portrayed at large, 

in a very affecting picture: in this we have ſeen 
chaſte virgins violated and virtuous youths de- 
filed, the helpleſs infants torn from the un- 
< happy mothers embrace, herſelf the victim of 
brutal luſt, —the temples of the deities facrile- 


- — * giouſly | 
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„ giouſly pillaged, and private habitations ran- 
“ ſacked by ruffians, every quarter full of car- 
*/nage and red with conflagration, and to finiſh 
„the piece, the whole has been crowded with 

© arms, lifeleſs bodies, e and every exhibi- 
tion of Wo! 


1766 „ Bur, ;uſt pen why all this heightening 
of the imagery? can it be with a view to im- 
„ preſs an hatred of the conſpiracy ? what then 
—ſhall this colouring inflame thoſe paſſions, 
„ which-the- ſenſe of ſuch an atrocious villany 
could not move? this is an abſurdity :—the full 
force of an injury is felt by the ſufferer, and, 
«in many of us, the fancy adds a weight to the 


„ blow ; but all have not the ſame liberty of ma- 5 


* nifeſtipg their ſenſibility. The paſſionate ex- 

„ cefles of the poor and lowly reach not beyond 
4A contracted circle, as indigent as obſcure, they 
* are unnoticed and unknown : but the rulers of 
« might empire are eminently conſpicuous, and 
muſt attract the attention of mankind; there- 
4 fore the more diſtinguiſhed the Atuation the 
more guarded ſhould be the conduct; neither 


influenced by favour, nor warped by malignity, 


but above all things entirely diveſted of rage ; 
ce what might paſs for ſimple paſſion in an inferi- 
gur character, will be called arrogance and bar- 5 

. barity i in. Ry rb a of a ſtate. | 


6 bn 
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cc ConscR1ÞPT fathers, I declare it my ſettled 
5 opinion, that no cunning torture can be pro- 
* portionate to the crime; but let us conſider 
< how the lateſt tranſactions dwell upon the me- 
„ mory, and how, when villains are brought to 
15 * juſtice, if their puniſhment is ſtrained, moſt 

e people (ſuch is the weakneſs of humanity) loſe 
<« ſight of the offence, while they are given up to 
ry reflections on the ſeverity of the law. 


40 1. Al ſatisfied that Decius Silanus has ſpoken 
< on this ſubject as a real regard for his country 
* dictated ; he is a man of bravery and virtue, 
and would not, in ſo momentous a concern, 
<< permit either friendſhip or malignity to bias his 
judgment; ſuch ever was his uprightneſs, and 
* ſuch his moderation ! if I differ from him there- 
© fore, it is not becauſe the ſentence he would 
< paſs upon the conſpirators is too cruel, (for 


what can be cruelty in fo flagrant a cauſe?) but 


* becauſe it appears to be a deciſion not warrant- 
bed by the conſtitution of Rome. 


© Ir ſeems evident then that thou Silanus, the 
( conſul elect, haſt been wrought upon by thy ap- 
* prehenſion, or ſtimulated by the meditated vil- 
„ lany, to determine for 2 puniſhment unknown 
to our laws: now as to the dread of the mif- 
"M * Chief, that is out of the queſtion, when ſuch 
numerous guards are provided for our ſecurity, 
1 « by the ready vigilance of e our moſt excellent 
E _ *conlul; 


„ their woes; at his approach the ills of 
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&* conſul;—but on the puniſhment i in agitation 1 
* can make a few pertinent remarks ; the mourn- 

© ner and the man of miſery welcome death with- 
< out repining, then looking for the period of all 


© nity. diſappear, let the grave be once paſſed, 

4 and; joy and ſorrow are no more. Then, gra- 
e gracious gods ! why not aggravate the horrours 
© of this ſentence by ordering the criminals to be 


* ſcourged before execution? is it becauſe the 


the Portian law is expreſs againft ſuch proceed- 
* ings? well then, and are there not alſo other 
* laws in force, by which the lives of condenhed 


“ citizens are ſecured. from injurx, and baniſh- 


< ment the penalty inflicted for their crimes ? or 
is it becauſe that an ignominious ſcourging ap- 
e pears to be more barbarous than death itſelf ? 
& then to this objection I reply that no ſpecies 


© of torment. can exceed the demerits of ſuch 


r deſperate offenders. But if thou thinkeſt that 
ſtripes are a gentler chaſtiſement, Why act un- 


4 © der legal reſtraint. in a matter of leſs import- | 


c ance, when thou ſetteſt all law at defiance in 
*.one of ſo much greater 13 


; oy Bur who, ſayſt © 00 will venture to con- 


5 demn a publick reſolution againſt ſuch notorious 


& parricides ?—why grant that now it may eſcape _ 

bs cenſure, yet circumſtances will alter, time will 
& produce changes, and the whimſies of fortune, 

* which make the world their ſport, may uſher * 
10 
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* jn opinions of a very different complexion. 
«© Determine as you will on the matter now be- 
fore you, the ſentence, conſcript fathers, can- 
not be ſevere; but ſee that you eſtabliſh ns 
< precedents which may be dangerous hereafter. 
„All examples of a deſtructive tendency are ori- 
e pinated upon juſt grounds, but when power is 
transferred from the wiſe and good to the ig- 
© norant and vicious, this precedent eſtabliſhed 
5 by the former will be made uſe of by the latter, 
© not againſt real offenders, but againſt the inno- 
* cent ab Juſt. | 


18 W 5 Es had ſabducd the 
© people of Athens, they appointed over them 


* thirty rulers, for the purpoſe of managing the 


** ſtate. Theſe new governours began the exer- 
ciſe of their authority by inflicting capital pu- | 
* hiſhment on all notorious and, deteſted crimi- 
« nals, without troubling themſelves with any 
5 « formality of trial; and this proceeding pleaſed 
* the Athenians, and ſeemed agreeable to right. 
„But when, by gradual encroachments on the 
* conſtitution, they had ſtrengthened their own 
45 illegal power, both good and bad, without dif- 
4 tinction, were brought to execution, while the 
$$ ſarvivies were awed into the moſt ſubmillive 
© © acquieſcence ; and thus the city (now reduced 
A to an ahject ſtate of ſlavery) paid the heavieſt 
4 forfeit for its abſurd and ſhortlived joy. 


E 3 e 
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* AGAIN, to ſpeak. of things within our own 
** remembrance, when Sylla proved victorious, 


“and gave orders for the aſſaſſination of Dama- | 


< ſ{ippus, and others of his ſtamp, who owed their 
<* greatneſs to their country's ruin, did not every 
* voice reſound his praiſe ? theſe abandoned and 
** ſeditious citizens, whoſe turbulence had occa- 
* ſioned ſuch diſtractions in the commonwealth, 
** were given up by all as moſt worthy of death: 
<< yet this was, as it were, a ſignal for univerſal 
< {ſlaughter ; for whenever his neighbour's houſe, 


his villa, his plate, or apparel, caught any man 5 


fancy, that inſtant he took his meaſures to have 
_ * him proſcribed ; and thus they who had exulted 
in the deſtruction of Damaſippus were ſoon af- 
ter dragged to execution themſelves ; nor did 
the carnage ceaſe until the page had — . 

ho "all Sylla's partiſans. | 7 


« *T1s true, there is no reaſon to dread ſuch. 
conſequences under the auſpices of Cicero, nor 
& at this day ; but amongſt the inhabitants of a 
<< populous city the ſtrangeſt variety of diſpoſi- 
_ © tions will appear: in future times, and under a 

* conſubof a different complexion, backed by an 

army devoted to his will, invention may be 
is « buſy and its fictions paſs for truth: then when 
* * the conſul, (authorized by a decree of the ſe= 

nate under ſanction of this precedent) ſhall 


ve « have drawn the ſword, where will there be a 
* man 
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| hardy enough to ſheath it? who 
ture to reſtrain mg rage * „ 


« ther deficient in prudence nor bravesy, nor ever 
“influenced by fooliſh pride to reject the uſeful 
ce inſtitutes of other countries; their arms and 
military apparatus were faſhioned after thoſe 
< of the Samnites, the badges of civil power bor- 
4 rowed from the Tuſcans, and i in a word, any 
© meaſures, either of their friends or foes, which 
appeared conducive to the intereſts of their reſ- 
<< pective ſtates, they adopted with eagerneſs, and 
c cultivated with affection ; chuſing rather by 
* j mitation to make them their own, than to in- 
te dulge an envious Ne void of i improve- 
9 ment. 


66 a in thoſe days a pernicious cuſtom was 
<< copied from the Greeks; by this they were in- 
<*« ftructedto ſcourge their fellow citizens, and to 


< pu:iſh the condemned with death: to this it 


was owing that, when the nation became power- 
ful, and the numerous inhabitants gave weight 
* to the different factions, many innocent people 
fell victims to this iniquitous law, and under it 
the moſt crying enormities were continually 
<* perpetrated : to remedy theſe grievances, the 
** Portian, and others were framed, and by them 
< the ſentence, after conviction, is ſettled for ba- 


„“ niſhment, 
hs 5 
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HERE is a circumſtance, conſcript fathers, 
e which ſeems, in my opinion, particularly reſtric- 
< tive of novel proceedings: for it muſt be grant- 
© ed that virtue and wiſdom ſhone with bright- 
er luſtre in them, who raiſed themſelves from 
<< infignificancy to ſo vaſt an empire, than they do 
jn us who can ſcarce maintain the poſſeſſions ſo 
© nobly ACqu1! ired. 


* may be aſked then © would I have them 
te releaſed from priſon, and thus make over ſo 
many additional forces to Catiline??” upon no 

0 account, — but this is my advice on the occa- 
4 ſion; let their effects be forfeited to the trea- 
< ſury, themſelves kept cloſe priſoners in the 
«+ ſtrongeſt municipal towns, let no one, in 
< future, plead their cauſe before the ſenate, nor 
attempt to influence the people in their favour, 
** and ſhould any man act in oppofition to ſuch 
66 determination, let him be decreed an enemy 
eto the goyernment and to general ſecurity.—“ 


Thus ended Cæſar, while a buzz of applauſe, 
and other ſigns of ſatisfaction declared the aſſent 
of numbers in the ſenate, until Marcus Portius 
Cato, being required to Sk e himſelf 
in the following ſtrain. | 1 


8 ArrER well weighing the preſent circum- 
ec“ ſtances and the impending danger, and after 


** maturely conſidering the doctrine of ſome in 
"* ring - 
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this houſe, I muſt declare myſelf, conſcript fa- 
e thers, againſt this propoſition of Czfar's : diſ- 
_ © ſertations on the mode of puniſhing theſe cri- 
© minals,—theſe criminals who have plotted the 
ruin of their country, the deſtruction of thoſe 


* who gave them being, the downfal of their re- 
< ligion, and the extirpation of their families, 


have hitherto, as I think, taken up moſt of 


your attention: but prudence cries loudly for 
„ meaſures of precaution ; on theſe let us debate, 
„and not on the forms of death; inflict your 
„ penalties for all other crimes, when the perpe- 


„ e tration of them is made known; but of this 


one it is the commiſſion which muſt be guarded 
_ ** againſt ; the deed once done, away with venge- 
* ance! the tribunals. of juſtice will redreſs no 
© more; the inhabitants of a plundered city are 
A ſtript of their all, they are left without — 
85 they have no reſource. | 


8 Bui in the name of the immortal gods! 
e let me addreſs myſelf to you all, who have ever 
I been accuſtomed to prize your palaces, your 
villas, your images, your paintings, and your 
„gorgeous apparel, at an higher rate than you 
* uy done your country ; and let me entreat of 
Jou, if you wiſh to continue to yourſelves theſe 
+ enjoiinng (let the nature of them be as it 
may) or if it be your deſire to find leiſure for 
the gratification of your ſenſes, to rouſe your- 


Es ſelves at laſt, and take . thought for the 


common ealth 
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elk This is no paultry debate 

about our tribute withheld— this is not an ar- 
e gument in regard · to any injuries done our 
* friends; No—our liberties—our lives them- 
= ſelves are at ſtake. 


*I Have often, conſcript fathers, delivered 
my ſentiments before you to this purpoſe ; often 
„have I lamented the depraved condition of our 
* fellow citizens, whom luxury and avarice have 

* entirely ſubdued, and many are the enemies 

2 complaints have raiſed againſt me: I who 

never indulged myſelf in the commiſſion of any 
* trivial fault, could nor eaſily be wrought upon 
* to overlook the flagrant tranſgreſſions of ano- 
„ther; and on theſe occaſions altho' my remon- 
* ſtrances were neglected and forgotten, yet ſtill 
** the ſtate maintained its vigour; our amazing 

© oPulencecountenanceda temporary heedleſsneſs : 
but now the queſtion to be agitated is not, 

** whether purity or corruption of morals be our 
e characteriſticks, hot how extenſive, or how 
* magnificent the Roman empire may be, no—it 

ce js ſimply whether we are to enjoy it ſuch as it 
6 is, or whether, with our perſons, it is to dme 
« the polleion of our foes ?\. 


„Now is there any one who, on the preſent oc- 
* cafton, preaches up mildneſs or mercy ? I anſwer 

* him that it is a conſiderable time ſince we have 
I loſt the real meaning of words ; ; for to beſtow 
* another's 
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1 i property is now moſt auf ſtiled 
_ & generoſity ; while ſteadineſs in villany paſſes 

** for conſummate bravery ; to ſuch an extremity 
* of wickedneſs is our ſtate reduced ! 


e WELL, tet theſe advocates for clemency 
& (ſince ſuch is the complexion of their morals) 
e ſquander at their pleaſure the fortune of their 
s Allies; let them exhauſt their compaſſion on 
„the pillagers of the publick treaſury ; but let 

them be careful how they proceed to laviſh 
„our blood, and while their miſtaken feelings 
<« prompt them to ſave a few deſperadoes, let 
them guard againſt the deſtruction of every 
good and virtuous citizen. 


«© CasaR's diſſertation on the ſubjects of life 
“and death (as juft delivered within this houſe) 
was both happily conceived and elegantly ex- 

< preſſed, but it ſtrikes me that he conſiders our 

* traditions of the infernal regions as founded 
* in fiction and the offspring of falſhood ; as 
“for example, that the wicked are there ſeparat- 
* ed from the good, and that their reſidence is 
8 2 deſart, 1 2 uin to 
5 behold. 


| « Hrs opinion then is, that the conſpirators 
effects ſhould be confiſcated, and themſelves 
held in cuftody in the different municipal 
# en as fearing, I ſuppoſe, if * were kept 


* priſoners | 
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<< priſoners at Rome, that either their accomplices 
*in the plot, or an hired band of ruffians, might 
* find means, byFviolence, to let them at large. 
Bur this precaution muſt ſeem very peculiar, 
e fence it imagines that our capital alone harbours 
& all the vile and abandoned of our nation; that 
no ſuch miſcreants are diſperſed through the 
ee Italian ſtates, and that defperate boldneſs could 
l leſs eaſily effect its purpoſe; where defence muſt 
ee be weaker againſt its attacks; therefore his 
«© ſcheme is idle if he apprehends any danger 
* from the conſpirators : but if, on the contrary, 

e he alone is undaunted in ſo general a conſter- 
nation, the greater is my call to be timorouſſy 
* circumſpeR for my own and your ſafeties. | 


„ WHrREFOR E, when you determine on i Len- | 
_ © tulus's and his confederates fate, be aſſured of 
it that you decide at the ſame time on the army 
64 of Catiline, and each individual of the conſpi- 
& racy : in proportion to the eagerneſs you diſ- 
e play in this buſineſs their confidence and cou- 
ce rage will be abaſhed and deſtroyed; let them 
© have but the ſmalleſt intimation of your irre- 
% ſolution and at once they will preſs on yu with 
$6 violence and outrage. | 


| Wann not that our ir anceſtors, by the power 
of their arms alone, exalted this republick from 
© meanneſs to magnificence ; if that was the caſe 
N | | we 
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e ſhould be able to aggrandize it infinitely _ 
< more ; ſince our allies are more numerous, the 

* number of our citizens increaſed; and our arms 

“and horſes in greater abundance than they could 
6 boaſt of. But there were other circumſtances 
©. which conduced to their greatneſs and renown, _ 
* circumſtances with which we are totally unac- 
& quainted. —— They were induſtriouſly atten- 
tive to their domeſtick concerns at home, while 
abroad their dominion was maintained on the 
principles of equity and juſtice ; in all determi- 
4 nations of moment their ſouls were free? and 

« unconfined, neither biaſſed by errour, nor influ- 
*© enced by paſſion. 


c Bur to ſuch a mode of conduct we are abſ$- 
„ lute-ſtrangers ; luxury and avarice oppreſs us 
“our tate is impoveriſhed, while the individuals 
of it are-enriched ; wealth is our idol, and in- 
dolence our happineſs; all diſtinctions between 
e the righteous and the wicked are aboliſhed, 
© while ambition graſps the rewards once paid to 
„ virtue alone: nor is all this to be wondered WM 
* ſince ye conſult ſeparately only your own in- 
4 tereſts; ſince ye indulge in a profuſion of lux- 
* ury in your houſes, and here are determined 
c by bribery or connection: theſe are the cauſes 
l of this attempt on our eee, country. 


« Bur this is not a time Po reflettions, of this 
nature; ſome of the firſt of our nobility have 
* conſpired 
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conſpired againſt the ſtate,—they apply to the 


* Gauls, the moſt inveterate enemies of the Ro- 


* man name, to become their aſſociates in the 


*© enterprize,—their general at the head of his 
army is at hand; and do you ſtill heſitate, and 

© continue doubtful how to act by ſuch of your 
** deadly foes as you have ſeized within "one 


© walls? 


„ You e 1 ſuppoſe, is at work ! 
“ ambition's gilded bait has allured a few hot 


© blooded youths, and ſo you would chuſe to 


* ſet them at large even under arms! but mark 

* whether this miſplaced tenderneſs, and miſtaken 

4. pity, may not, ſhould they once appear in the 

field againſt you, turn out the ſources of 
Jour eternal wo ! or ſay that the matter appears 
* to be pregnant with misfortune, . your courage 
* riſes ſuperiour ! you fear it not! Ay you do fear 
it fear it to exceſs ; but your ſloth and effe- 
* minacy have deſtroyed all firmneſs of mind, 
and Jou eye one another in doubt and diſ- 
may. 


& Ox it may be you fix your confilients/ 1 in the 
e immortal deities, who have often afforded this 
* ſtate their protection on the moſt trying occa- 


<« ſions; but it is not by idle vows and woman- 


. © ſupplications that the aſſiſtance of heaven 


* can be obtained : 3 activity, and pru- 
| | a dent 
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dent counſel, enſure ſucceſs to the purſuits of 
* mankind,—where indolence and inactivity have 
taken poſſeſſion of you the aid of the gods will 
be implored in vain their ears are ſnut a- 
* gainſt ſuch ſupplicants, they will not attend to 

< their 2 eg 


<« In former times, when we were at war with 


the Gauls, Titus Manlius Torquatus ordered 


ce his own ſon to be put to death for encounter- 
ing the enemy contrary to expreſs orders; and 
the illuſtrious youth (becauſe he was too brave) 
ce ſuffered all the penalties of this bitter ſentence ; 
„ and are you under any doubt how to determine 
c upon ſuch atrocious parricides ? | 


* PERHAPS you may object their former con- 
duct and behaviour as a palliation of the crime 
< in which they are now engaged; well then be 

* * tender of the dignity of Lentulus, if he himſelf 
Jever manifeſted regard for his chaſtity or good 
name, —if he ever acquitted himſelf with juſtice 
to man, or with reſpect to the gods: Com: 

zen Cethegus's early years, if it does no 


< appear that this is the ſecond time he has war 


" * red upon his country. What occaſion is ther 

to ſpeak of Gabinius, Statilius, or Cepariug? 
* ſurely if ever conſideration had a place in thir 
thoughts, they could not poſſibly have linked 
< themſelves to this infernal coriſpiracy. — 


, To 
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＋ To conclude, conſcript fathers, was there 
indeed any room for a falſe ſtep in his buſineſs 
„IJ would, fince you pay no attention to my 
words, readily ſuffer you to be chaſtized by a 
** real viſitation ; but this can't; be without ge- 
* nzral ruin, for we are ſurrounded. with dan- 
gers and difficulties on every fide. Catiline 
** with his army preſſes on through the avenues of 
* our city; there are others of our enemies with- 
in the walls, nay within the very receſſes of 
„Rome; no arrangements can be made, no con- 
* ſultations held, which will not be immediately 
66 divulged, and on all theſe accounts I think that 
8 Mipatch, is ne —_— | 
SY | | 
1 civ2 it therefodd. as my ſettled opinion, 
_ © (fince thro' the inhuman machinations of ſome 
e 1mpious citizens the exiſtence of our republick 
is in the moſt imminent jeopardy, and. ſince 
Titus Volturtius, the ambaſſadours of the Gauls, 
and their own confeſſions, have amply evidenced 
e their horrid purpoſes of invading their fellow 
citizens and native country, with fire, the 
* ſword, and all the calamities of war,) that the _ 
acknowledgement of their crimes put. them on 
a footing with capital convicts, and that, after 
Ithe manner of our 19 they! ſhould be 


cc 


N uniſhed with ct 1 


8 


WIEN Cato was dn all the ſenators of con- 
. dignity, and indeed the majority of the aſ- 
3 ſembly 
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ſembly approved in the warmeſt manner of his opi- 
nion. The virtues of his ſoul were applauded to 
the ſkies, while they upbraided one another with 
their own puſillanimity. All honour and eſteem 
were laviſhed upon him, and a decree was paſſed 
purſuant to his countel. | 


Now as I had end often and heard much of 
the Romans glorious achievements, both in peace 
and war, both by ſea and land, I thought it not 

unworthy my attention to conſider, upon what 


principle they were enabled to diſplay {6 much _ 


excellence. I knew that a ſmall body of their 
troops had frequently maintained a conflict with 
the moſt numerous armies ; I was ſenſible that te- 
dious wars had been ſupported againſt powerful 
monarchs with an handful of men ; moreover, 
that they had often experienced the outrages of 
fortune, that the Greeks were more renowned 
for their eloquence, and that the Gauls ſurpaſſed 
them in the knowledge of war. Ruminating 
deeply upon theſe circumſtances, I, at length, be- 
came ſatisfied, that the wonderous abilities of only 
a few citizens had procured them the illuſtrious 


character they bore, that to theſe it was owing 85 


that poverty roſe ſuperiour to riches, and that the 
diſtinction of numbers in battle ſouls be of no 


avail. 

Bur when the ſtate became infected by indo- 

| lence and luxury, the republick, now grown o- 
F pulent 
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: 1 


| pulent and mighty, was enabled in its turn to Luſ- 
tain the profligacy of its magiſtrates and rulers ; 
and indeed (as if the womb which gave them 


birth was exhauſted) no inſtances of the old hero- 


ick virtue occured at Rome in a 188 * pe- 
riod. 


In my time, however, two men appeared of the 
moſt ſingular excellence tho' different in their 


diſpoſitions, and theſe were Marcus Cato and 
Caius Cæſar. Since the courſe of my work of- 


fered this opportunity, determined not to paſs 
them over in ſilence, but on the contrary to diſ- 
play, to the beſt of my abilities, the mind and 


morals of them both. 


To begin then, they were nearly on an equality 
with regard to their families, years, and elo- 
quence : each poſſeſſed the ſame greatneſs of 
ſoul, each was honoured and applauded as much 
as the other, ſtill however upon different princi- 
ples. Cæſar was generous and munificent, and 


thence his renown; Cato was venerated for 


integrity of life. His mild and compaſſionate 


temper diſtinguiſhed the one; the auſterity of 


his manners ſtamped a dignity on the other. 
Cæſar's largeſſes, generous aid of the diſtreſſed, 
and forgiveneſs of injuries rendered him illuſtri- 
ous, while Cato's frugality procured. him both 


| honour and applaule. The miſerable were cer- 


tain of a refuge in the one, the wicked of the 
puniſhment 
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puniſhment they merited from the other. Cæ- 
far s ee Cato's inflexibility was praiſed. 


Cs ak, in a word, had made it the rule 
of his conduct to are neither pains nor vigi- 
lance when called on, nor to ſuffer his own con- 
cerns to come into bmi with thoſe of his 
friends; refuſing no requeſt where the favour 
ſought for was worthy of the donor, and anxi- 
ouſly expecting ſome eminent appointment, an 

army at his command, and a freſh war, wherein 
his courage, and the virtues of his ſoul might 
ſhine with genuine luſtre. Cato's attention was 
fixed upon temperance and decorum, but above 
every thing elſe upon ſeverity of manners ; he 
contended not who was wealthieſt with the rich; 
he diſputed not with the ſeditious on the ſcore of 
faction ; but he was emulous to outſtrip the man 
of virtue; he vied with the reſerved in purity of 
life, and with the moſt upright in forbearance 
from ill. It was his wiſh rather tolbe than to appear 
good, and thus the leſs anxious he was after 
glory, che more ea it became his. : 

Taz ſenate having, as was related, determin- 
ed by Cato's advice, the conſul deemed it pru- 
dent to make ſure of the approaching night, leſt 
advantage ſhould be taken of it for any novel 
attempt; and therefore he directed the triumviri 
to get every thing in readineſs for the intend- 
ed execution. This done, and a guard diſpoſed 

F 2 all 
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all around, he himſelf led Lentulus into the 
priſon, 8 8 the prætors performed the ſame of- | 
fice by the reſt. ; 


THERE is a cell within this houſe ak is | 
named after King Tullus, a little to the left of 
| the entrance, and ſunk about twelve feet below 
U the level of the ground: ſtrong walls ſurround it 
L 9 on every ſide, and the covering of the roof is an 
arch of "Hy but it is loathſome from its ſtench, 
and horrible to the view, from the ee ee ee 
and gloom which encompaſs it about. When 
Lentulus was let down into it, the executioners 
below, who had received their mandate, immedi- 
ately ſtrangled him; and thus this patrician, 
| deſcended from the illuſtrious race of the Cornelii, 
who had been honoured with the dignity of the 
Roman conſulate, met with that death of which 
his life and actions proclaimed him to be moſt 
' worthy. Cethegus, Statilius, Gabinius, and Ce- 
parius, all underwent the ſame puniſhment. 


While ſuch were the tranſactions within the 
city, Catiline was forming two legions out of all 
his forces, as well thoſe he had brought into the 
field himſelf, as the others collected by Mallius: 
the cohorts he filled up according to the number 
of his ſoldiers, then as either volunteers, or 
any of his aſſociates arrived in the camp, they 
were equally diſtributed amongſt the cohorts; 
and thus i in a ſhort time his * were complet 
: | ed, f 
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ed, altho' at firſt his army was ſcarcely two thou- 
ſand ſtrong : but not more than the fourth part 
of theſe troops was properly armed; all the 
reſt carried either darts, lances, or ſharp ſtakes, 
juſt as chance had furniſhed them to their hands. 

Wren Antonius approached with his army, 

Catiline retreated through the mountains, pitch- 
ing his camp at one time nearer the city, at other 
times removing it towards Gaul, ſtill taking care 
to afford the enemy no opportunity of engaging 
him. He was full of the expectation - that he 
ſhould be quickly joined by very numerous forces, 
if his confederates in Rome had once accom- 
pliſhed their deſign: meantime he rejected all 
the tenders of ſervice offered him by the ſlaves, 
who on the firſt rumour of the conſpiracy had 
crowded to his ſtandard ; for he thought the aſ- 
ſociation he had formed ſufficient for his purpoſe, 
and imagined that he might appear inconſiſtent 
in his meaſures, ſhould he confound the cauſe of 
the Roman citizens, with that of a band of fugitive 
ſlaves. 


Bur as ſoon as a melibiiger brought the news 
to his camp that all the ſcheme of wickedneſs was 
made known at Rome, and that Lentulus, Ce- 
thegus, and the others I have named were capi- 
tally puniſhed ; moſt of his followers (whom the 
proſpect of plunder, or the deſire of novelty had 
allured to his ſtandard) diſperſed and ſlunk away; 

Fq . 
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the few who continued faithful Catiline * on, 
by forced marches, through mountains ſcarcely 
paſſable, to the territory of Piſtorium ; thinking 
that he ſhould: be able to rape thence, throvgs 
byways, into Gaul. 


Bur Quintus Metellus Celer, who commanded 


in the Picenian fields with three legions, well ac- 
quainted with the ſtraits to which he was reduced, 


conceived at once that this would be his plan; 
and therefore, when the deſerters informed him 
that Catiline had begun his march, on the inſtant 
he haſtily broke up his encampment, and ſat 
down at the very foot of the mountains on 
that ſpot over which he muſt neceſſarily paſs, if 


he meant to accompliſh his flight into Gaul: nei- 
ther was Antonius at a great diſtance on the other 
| ſide, conſidering that his army was ſo numerous 
and embarraſſing; but then, he had the advan- 


tage of better ground to purſue the fugitives, 
what 115 n oh ww 5 80 | 


Ir was hn that Catiline, when he "Rn bimſelf 


hemmed in by the mauntains and the enemy, 
when he found that all his meaſures were defeated 
at Rome, and that there was no further proſpect 


of flight nor chance of ſuccour, determined to 
engage in battle with Antonius, as having no re- 


| ſource, on ſuch an emen but, in the papa 
of war. | 


Hz 
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H therefore ſummoned an aſſembly of his 
people, and made known his ſentiments to them 
in the following words. 


© T know it for a truth, my fellow ſoldiers, 
c that the moſt finiſhed exhortations muſt fail of 
* implanting courage in the human breaſt, and 
that the diſpoſition of an army cannot be 
changed from ſlothful to active, from cowardly - 
* to valiant, by all the laboured orations of the 


( commander. Agreeable to each man's portion 


* of bravery, either natural or acquired, will be 

his conduct in the day of battle; but him, 

as © ham neither glory nor difficulties can incite, 
„Jou will attempt to arouſe by admonition in 
* vain; overpowered by fright and CHOY 
he hears you not. 


<< My purpoſe then of calling you together, is 
* only to give you my advice on certain points, 
* and at the ſame time to lay before you then mo- 


4 tives for my preſent determination. 


 * You are no ſtrangers already, my fellow ſol- 
„ diers, to the terrible diſaſters in which the in- 
dolence and heſitation of Lentulus has involved 
both himſelf and us; nor is it unknown to you 
* how I have been diſabled from proceeding into 
Gaul, while fruitleſs expectation of affiſtance 
on detained me nigh to Rome; and now wr you 


„ muſt 
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4 muſt be ſenſible, as fully as I am, of the deſ- 


** perate ſituation of our affairs. 


«  E 


«Two. armies of the enemy preſs upon us, 


4 one from the city, the other on the fide of | 


© Gaul: we cannot continue longer in theſe parts, 
* even tho' it ſhould be our eagereſt wiſh ; for 
* the ſcarcity of forage, and a deficiency of the 
*© neceſſaries of life, would oppoſe our intentions; 


© whitherſoever we reſolve to turn ourſelves a 


< paſſage muſt be laid open with our ſwords; and 
* it is therefore my counſel, that you be reſolute 

© and prepared, and that, in the enſuing engage- 
% ment, you all bear in memory, that not only 
your riches, honour, and renown depend on 
** the ſtrength of your right arms, but alfo 
* (more valuable by far) your hberties and your 

— Dad | 


< Tx — declares for us, all our wiſhes will 
ebe gratified ; proviſions will be abundantly ſup- , 
<* plied us, the colonies and municipal towns will 
&« open their gates: do we ſhrink back in diſmay ? 
* none of theſe things ſhall be ours ; no harbour, 


ee no friendſhip will offer to him, who could not 


c approve himſelf f his own defender in the field. 


6 OSERVE too, my fellow ſoldiers, that Our 
* enemies will not have inducements equally 
66 * with ours to exert themſelves; we 


e contend for our . for freedom, for life; 


** they 
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they fight to eſtabliſh the dominion of a few _ 
e uſurping rulers; can they be but lukewarm in 
<* ſuch a cauſe? be vigorous then in your onſet, 
* and let this conſideration rekindle the flame 


of your former valour. 


Wx might doubtleſs heretofore have ſecured 
“ our lives, but it muſt have been in perpetual 
* baniſhment, and this baniſhment accompanied 
« with eternal infamy : or ſome of you, tho' im- 
„ poveriſhed, might have ſupported exiſtence at 
Rome, by a vile dependance on the affluence 
f others; but your free ſpirits not brooking 
< this baſe, this abominable alternative, the courſe 
< you have purſued became your deareſt choice. 


„Now, if you would wiſh to be extricated 
from the ſurrounding difficulties, and to make 
* advantageous terms for yourſelves, it is incum- 
_ © bent upon you to act with the moſt undaunt- 
ed reſolution ;, a ſatisfactory and honourable _ 
peace was never yet at the option of any but 
the conquerours : for ſurely it muſt argue an 
* extravagance of folly, to hope for ſecurity in 
an ignominious flight; or for ſafety, when you 
* decline the uſe of thoſe arms which ſhould 
 ** ſerve for your defence againſt the aſlailant. 

The moſt cowardly are the moſt expoſed in the 
day of battle; but courage is a bulwark a- 
** gainſt every danger. „ 


„% WHEN 


Ul 
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c WIEN I contemplate your characters, my 
< fellow ſoldiers, and reflect on your many deeds 
« of renown, my hopes ate elevated, and aſpire 
to victory; your determined ſouls, your bloom- 
ing age, your heroick bravery confirm my re- 
* ſolution, and my. expectations borrow aid from 
* even our difficulties, they convert the coward 
* himſelf into an hero: beſides we have to con- 
* fider that tho' we are inferiour in number, the 


ſtraitneſs of the ground forbids our enemies to 
* avail themſelves of their ſuperiority. But 
© ſhould fortune refuſe invidiouſly to crown your 


4 magnanimity, ſee that you periſh not unre- 
* venged ! yield not to be butchered like cattle 


_ © for the flaughrer, no, chuſe rather to fall like 


heroes in the field, leaving to your enemies a 
5p m my n W „„ 


Ha an thus concluded, he, very ſoon after, 
gave orders that the charge to battle ſnould be 
ſounded, and then led his forces into the plain 
marſhalled in array. There he cauſed the horſe- 
men to diſmount, and ſent away their horſes, 


thinking to animate his ſoldiers by reducing all 


to an equality; after which himſelf on foot drew 
up his little army, ſo as to make the moſt of his 
Btwation and number of troops. * ä 


* there was a plain amongſt the mountains 
to the left of his encampment, and on the right 
of it an abrupt and n precipice, eight cohorts 

| . 
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were ſtationed in the front of this plain, and the 
| reſt of his forces more compactly formed as a 
body of reſerve. From theſe, however, he ſe- 
lected all the centurions and evocati , moreover 
every common ſoldier who was completely arm- 
ed, and ranged them all in the front of the co- 
horts, The care of the right wing was commit- 
ted to Mallius, that of the left to a certain Fæſu- 
lian, while Catiline in perſon, with his freedmen 
and aſſociates from the colonies, took poſt in the 
centre, cloſe by the eagle, which Caius Marius 
was reported to have had in his anmy at the time 
of the Ton war. 


As alas the toad e was 5 difals 
led by the gout, and could not command in the 
approaching battle, he delegated his power to 
Marcus Petreius his lieutenant: this officer order- 
ed to the front the veteran cohorts enrolled on 
the preſent diſturbance, and drew up behind 

them his other forces in readineſs to aſſiſt them 
if occaſion called. Then riding through all the 
ranks, and calling every ſoldier by his proper 
name, he admoniſhed and entreated them to hold 
it in remembrance, that they were to engage with 
a band of defenceleſs robbers, in protection of 
their families, their religion, and their country: 
long converſant with military affairs, as having 
ſerved with high reputation more than nt. 


* Veiter ſoldiers who were after diſmiſſion recalled to, 
and preferred in the ſervice, | 


tor, 
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years, either tribune, præfect, lieutenant, or præ- 
tor, he was perfectly acquainted with the ſoldiers 


perſons, and recollected many of their paſt ex- 
pPloits, by the recital of which he now lighted up 


the flame of e in their breaſts. 


Warn Petreius had thus taken all poſſible pre- | 
ventive meaſures, the trumpets ſounded the ſig- 


nal of battle, and the cohorts were ordered to 


march leiſurely on. This example was followed 


by Catiline's army. But when, by theſe motions, 


they were brought ſo near each other that the 
light armed troops might have engaged, of a ſud- 


den they ſet up an univerſal ſhout, and, eagerly _ 
preſſing forward to a cloſe conflict, caſt aſide 


their javelins, that they might determine the 


combat with their ſwords. The veterans fought 


hand to hand with the fierceſt reſolution, inſpi- | 
rited by the recollection of their ancient renown ; 

the reſiſtance of their opponents was deſperately 
brave, and the battle _— with the nen vio- 


5 lence. 


C THANE; meanwhile, with his | light armed 


troops, was buſily employed in the front of the 

bine; there he ſuſtained ſuch as were faint, re- 
placed the wounded by freſh men, and had a 
provident eye upon all quarters at once: often 
he engaged perſonally with ſingular courage, ma- 
ny of the enemy were wounded by his hand, and 


e, | 
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throughout he approved himſelf the n and 
the ſoldi ier. 


PETREIUS obſerving how Catiline ſtruggled for Po 


_ conqueſt, and with what unexpected vigour- he 


maintained his ground, led on himſelf the præto- 
rian cohort into the midſt of the enemy, moſt of 
whom he flew while confuſed by his onſet, and 
employed in defending themſelves from other at- 
tacks, after which he aſſaulted ſuch as remained 
on both flanks. 


MaLLIvs and the Fæſulian chmmander fell 
bravely fighting in the van, nor did Catiline, 
when he perceived his forces were routed, and that 
he was left on the field almoſt unaccompanied, 
forget what was due to his high birth and former 
dignity ; for ruſhing into the enemies thickeſt 
_ ranks he expired there, (after exerting every ef- 
fort of valour) pierced through with numberleſs 
wounds. 


Tur battle now over you mist readily ſee 
with what boldneſs and reſolution his army had 
been inſpired; for, in general, the very ſpot 
that each man occupied in the engagement, his 
body now lifeleſs ſtill ſecured : a few only had 
been forced from their ſtation by the pretorian 
cohort, and theſe had fallen at ſome diſtance 
from their ranks, but all of them covered with 
honourable wounds : Catiline himſelf was found 


far 
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far beyond his own lines amongſt heaps of 
ſlaughtered enemies; breathing yet a little, and 
retaining, even in death, that fierceneſs which 


was painted on his countenance while alive. 


To conclude, out of all the followers of his 
fortune no captive of note was taken either in 
the battle or purſuit, thus it is plain they ſpared 
their own lives as little as their foes: nor did the 
Romans obtain an eaſy or a bloodleſs victory, 


ſince all their beſt men either loſt their lives in 


the field, or retired from it grievouſly wounded. 


Bzs1Dzs many who poured out of Rome, 
through curioſity or deſire of pillage, when they 


came to examine the dead bodies of the enemy, 


found, ſome of them a friend, ſome their hoſt, 
and ws their kinſman ; there were ſome too who 
diſtinguiſhed their foes amongſt the ſlain : fo that, 


throughout the army, there was the ſtrangeſt 
variety of grief and gladneſs, of trouble and 


: joy. 


1 
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EN. complain with great imuſtice of de- 
| fects in human nature, when they allege 
that it is infirm, ſubject to ſwift decay, and ra- 
ther at the mercy of chance than under the influ- 
ence of virtue; for, upon due conſideration, it 


muſt contrarywiſe appear that, in worth and ex, 


cellence, it 1s ſecond to none, and that when any 
imperfection creeps into its frame, man ſhould 
ſeek for the ſource of it in his 'own indolence, 
without queſtioning nature's powers or perma- 


| Now it is the ſoul that directs and regulates 
our conduct in life; this, when glory becomes its 
object, and virtue is choſen its guide, claims no 
ans from fortune, ſecure without its aid of 
G renown, 
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renown, authority, and honour : for uprightneſs, 
aſſiduity, and other like valuable qualifications 
depend not on its will; theſe it can neither give 
nor takeaway. | 


Bur if a ſlave to vicious appetites, the ſoul 
has ſunk into idleneſs and ſenſual pleaſures, 
when its deſtructive paſſions have been for a time 
indulged, and when the vigour of the mind, all 

opportunities of improvement, and the powers of 
the imagination have been ſwallowed up in de- 
bauchery and ſloth, then nature is taxed with in- 
firmity; and inſtead of the cauſe that produces 
them the effects flowing from it are cenſured. 

Now if men would pay as mch atten tion to 
their real intereſts, as they do to purſuits that are 
foreign from them and no way profitable, nay 
often big with ruin and diſtreſs, why they would 
be enabled to control fortune inſtead of lying 
at its mercy, and might thus arrive at ſuch a 
pitch of exaltation, as would raiſe them above the 
periſhing condition of mortality, and erguity ow 

names mth an eternity of renown. _ © 


& 


40 


"Joo" « as every rational vel is compoſed of a 
ſoul and a body, ſo all our qualities, and every of 
our wiſhes, partake of the affections of one or the 
other: corporeal endowments are periſhable and 
frail: ſtrength, beauty, and riches, with every ex- 
-ternal accompliſhment, are only momentary, and 

| quickly 


* 0 : — 
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quickly fade away ; but the excellencies of the 


mental faculties are, like the foul itſelf, deſtined 
to the glory of immortality. | 


In a word, whether the gifts of nature, or the 
goods of fortune are under contemplation, it will 
be found that, as is their beginning, ſo will be 
their end; they are produced for annihilation, 
and ſtrengthened for decay. But the ſoul is eter- 
nal, incorruptible, the ruler of the world, perva- 
ding and taking in all human affairs without being 
ſubject itſelf to comprehenſion or reſtraint; and, 
on this account, I think that their depravity i 18 

the more aſtoniſhing, who, turning votaries to 
_ ſenſuality, paſs their time in idleneſs and luxury, 
_ neglecting their genius, that greateſt and moſt 
invaluable treaſure, and ſuffering it to ruſt 
through inattention and diſuſe; and that too 
when there are ſo many different modes of exer- 
ciſing it, and the cultivation of it a ſecurity for 
: honour and reputation. 


Bor of theſe, in my opinion, at a time like 
this, the civil government of Rome, with all con- 
cern in ſtate affairs, are leaſt of all to be coveted; 
for neither are authority and power beſtowed as 
the rewards of merit, nor are they, who by their 
underhand traffick bar obtained them, more ſe- 
cure, or more reſpectfully treated on that account. 
For altho' you may ſway the ſceptre of violence 
over a diſcontented peo le and refractory kindred, 
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and altho* you may be able to correct offences, 
yet ſtill the office muſt be painful and replete 
with trouble; eſpecially when every alteration in 
a ſtate points to ſlaughter, baniſhment, and the 
other effects of civil commotion ! * 


Now it muſt furety argue a man guilty of the 
moſt deſperate phrenzy to ſtrain every nerve in 
any fruitleſs purſuit, which can promiſe nothing 
but general hatred as the reward of his fatigue ! 
unleſs indeed he ts influenced by a baſe and de- 
ſtructive principle, which may. prompt him to 
ſacrifice his honour and goodname, ng 
the favour of a few ambitious men. 


Bur there are atk employments which will 
uſefully engage the mind, and one of the higheſt 
conſequence I conceive to be the tracing and di- 
geſting paſt deeds of renown :. however, as many 
able pens have heretofore been buſied in celebrat- 
ing this ſubject, I hold it improper to comment 

on it at the preſent time; another motive for my 
ſilence is, that I may not be charged with vanity | 

in extolling that particular ſtudy to which 1 have 
bent my own attention. 


Anp yet Fans. I formed a reſolution to retire 
from publick life, I believe ſome people are not 
backward to allege that, far from applying my- 
ſelf to this noble and moſt beneficial undertaking, 
my days are given up Sie to indolence; but 


theſe 
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theſe are reflections of | which I am to make but 
little account, as proceeding from men who deem 
it the very eſſence of induſtry, to court popu- 


larity by affected —_—— and expenſive ens 
tertainments. 


NREVERTHELESs if theſe cenſurers would call 
to memory the circumſtances of thoſe days in 
which I was inveſted with the honours of the ma- 
giſtracy, if they would recollect the characters 
of the men in preference to whom I was elected, 
and if they would but think of the def) vicable 
| beings who then crept into the ſenate, they | 
would aſſuredly become converts to my opinion, 

and. allow that a motive more powerful than 


the indulgence of a ſlothful diſpoſition has cauſed 


me to reject my former choice; and that more 
emolument will accrue to the publick from 


my retirement, than from all the buſy buſtle of 
others. 


I aid of my argument I ſhall here repeat an 
_ obſervation which, as I have been told, was fre- 
quently made uſe of by Quintus Maxumus, 
Publius Scipio, and other eminent men; viz.— 
that while they contemplated the ſtatues of their 
anceſtors the fierceſt fire of glory blazed in their 
breaſts ; and will any one ſay that the inanimate 
waxen image, or any reſemblance of features 
could produce this amazing effect? no—let him 
rather acknowledge that, by the recollection of 

| aq their 
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their renown, the facred flame was lighted up in 
theſe illuſtrious boſoms, and that this ardour 
could not be allayed until, by a ſeries of noble 
actions, they became equally entitled to immor- 
tality. | 


bes bee noel you find a Roman breath-_ 
ing ſuch a ſpirit of emulation? in what do they 
pride themſelves ſave their riches and profuſion, 
while uprightneſs and induſtry are forgotten and 
unknown ? Nay the very citizens of mean deſcent, 
whoſe ſhining talents enabled them to throw, in 
former days, the nobility into the ſhade, now la- 
bour at the poſſeſſion of authority and power, ſur- 
reptitiouſly or v.olently rather than by honeſt 


means : as if the conſulate, prætorſnip, or any 


other office of magiſtracy had, in themſelves, a 
narural claim to dignity and honour ; and as if 
the reſpect paid to them was not ever in propor- 
tion to the capacity and conduct of the men who 
filled them. But I have digreſſed too long, and 
been too diffuſive on this ſubject ; an errour I 
have been led into by weariſome and afflict- 
ing reflections on the depravity of my country- 
men I now return to my undertaking. 


Ir is my purpoſe to pen the hiſtory of that 
war which was maintained by the Roman people 
againſt Jugurtha the Numidian monarch, and I 

chuſe to employ myſelf upon it for two reaſons : 
firſt becauſe it was extenſive, Ty; and long 


of 
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of doubtful iſſue ; again for that, at this parti 
cular period, the haughty nobles firſt felt the 
curb of oppoſition this contention for power 
between the two orders of the ſtate involved all 
things in miſery and confuſion; and at length 
was carried to that deſperate heighth, that the 
fury of the factions could only be appeaſed by 
all the extremities of civil war rand the deſolati- 
on of Italy. 


Bur previous to the commencement of my 
intended relation, it is neceſſary for me to bring 
into view ſome prior tranſactions, which will 
ſerve to caſt a light upon the events which are 
to SOREN | 


as the time of the ſecond Punick war (in 
which Hannibal the Carthaginian general, gave 
the rudeſt ſnock to the Roman empire ever ſuſ- 
tained by it ſince the fulleſt eſtabliſhment of its 
power) Maſiniſſa, king of Numidia, being admit- 
ted an ally by Publius Scipio (afterwards for his 
bravery ſurnamed Africanus) performed, in the 
courſe of it, many great and gallant exploits ; 
to manifeſt their ſenſe of which the Roman peo- 
ple, when the Carthaginians were ſubdued, and 
Syphax (a prince of wide extended dominion in 
Africa) led captive, granted to that monarch the 
cities and territories reduced by his arms. There- 
fore Maſiniſſa Rill * his friendſhip for the 
| | | Romans 


* 
| 

| 

| 

| 
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Romans faithful and inviolar, but death my an 


end to his empire and his life. 


3 ſon Micipſa facotachiat ſingly to his _ 
dom, as his brothers Manaſtabal and Guluſſa were 


dead, and with the ſame attention and care beſ- 


towed on theſe his own children, he educated in 
the palace a natural ſon of his brother Manaſtabal's 


called Jugurtha, whom, for the misfortune of 


his birth, Maſiniſſa had conkgned to ane, 


| Tris youth, who as 5 he increaſed in years be- 


came remarkable for his ſtrength and beauty, 
but much more for his intellectual abilities, did 
not yield to the allurements of idleneſs and lux- 


ury, but, agreeable to the. cuſtom of that war- 


like nation, devoted his whole time to the practice 


of horſemanſhip, of the bow, and of the race 
with his companions, and tho' in renown he ex- 


ceeded them all, yet was he dear to every heart. 


The chaſe too engaged much of his attention, 


in this he was always foremoſt, or one of the £5 
firſt, to wound the lion and other wild beaſts; 
yet while his actions were thus b en his 
e were never heard. : 


Warn Micipfa, however, "PAS was perfectly 
delighted at firſt with theſe accounts as thinking 


that Juguytha's qualifications would do honour 
to his kingdom) began to reflect on the rapid 


progreſs. of this riſing genius, his on own exhauſted 
| life 
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_ and the helpleſs condition of his little off- 
ſpring, he found the ſubject both intereſting and 
alarming, and deeply revolved all poſſible future 
events in his mind. He knew that men, in ge- 
neral, were eager for dominion, and impetuouſly 
hurried on by their depraved deſires; his own 
and his childrens defenceleſs ſtate did not eſcape 
him, and he was ſenſible of the opportunity 
thence afforded, by which, when attended with 
a proſpect of gain, even moderate men are 


_. tempted to deſert their principles. He was more- 


over well acquainted with the Numidians affecti- 
on for Jugurtha, and had every reaſon to appre- 
hend an inſurrection or civil war, ſhould it ap- 
pear that their favourite had fallen a victim co 

| TION Ls ee | 


| In this hr init Ghereetvitig that it 
would be madneſs to attempt, either openly or 
by ſtratagem, the life of a man who was be- 
come the idol of his people, and knowing Ju- 
gurtha to be valiant and paſſionately fond of 
war) he reſolved to expoſe him to danger, and 
to try what fortune would thus effect in his fa- 
vour. Therefore when, at the time Numantia 
was beſieged by the Romans, Micipſa was ſend- 
ing away a body of horſe and fcot to his allies 
aſſiſtance, he appointed Jugurtha to rhe com- 
| mand of the troops ordered to Spain, in confi- 
. that his own forward bravery, or the 
oy 
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fury of the foe would _—_ put @ period to 
his life. 70 | 


Bur here his expectation was intirely Chad | 
for when Jugurtha, who was of a piercing genius 
and prompt alacrity, had read the diſpoſition of 
Scipio, then general of the Romans, and diſcover- 
ed by cloſe obſervation the management of the 
enemy, he made this knowledge the rule of his 
conduct, and, by exceſſive fatigues, with the 
moſt exact diligence, by his modeſt ſubmiſſive- 
neſs and undaunted reſolution, he became, in a 
ſhort time, ſo eminent and renowned that the Ro- 
mans adored his name, whilſt by the Numantians 
he was conſidered in the light of their moſt dead- 
ly foe. Two qualities he poſſeſſed beſides al- 
moſt incompatible, and rarely meeting in one 
man; courage and conduct the latter of which 
from over-acted caution, often degenerates into 
cowardice, while the boldneſs of the former 
| poſes: it on to deeds of raſhnelſs. 


aun . all matters af weight 3 difficul- | 
ty were intruſted by the general to Jugurtha's 
care; by him he was received in the number of 
his friends, and honoured every day with freſh 
marks of his eſteem ,—deſervedly too, ſince his 
deſigns and undertakings, were all crowned with 
ſucceſs : he was moreover the ſoul of liberality, 
and had a genius the moſt politick and refired, 


by 
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by which means he had ſecured an intimate con- 
nection with ny of the Romans. 


Turk were at this time in the army, both of 
the old and new nobility, numbers who preferred 
riches to reputation and honour ;—men violent 
in their parties, of much power at home, but a- 
broad more reſpected for their rank than their 
virtues : theſe had elevated Jugurtha not a little 
by promiſing that, when Micipſa's death made a 
vacancy, he alone ſhould ſway the ſceptre of Nu- 
midia; his qualifications, they ſaid, entitled him 
to the crown, and with money he was ſure of 
ſuffrages at Rome. But when Scipio determin- 
ed, after ſacking Numantia, to diſmiſs the aux- 
iliaries and return to Italy, having firſt loaded 
Jugurtha with preſents in publick, and honoured 
him with the moſt diſtinguiſned approbation, he 
required his preſence in the general's tent, and 
there admoniſhed him, in private, to cultivate the 
friendſhip of the Roman people with open ſince- 
rity, rather than attempt it by ſecret intrigue; to 
refrain from laviſhing away his wealth in largeſ- 
ſes to particular perſons; that to purchaſe from a 
few, where many were to be conſulted, was hazard- 
ous, and muſt be attended with trouble; that 
if he would but perſevere in his preſent mode of 
conduct, both glory and empire would, of courſe, 
be his; las if he adventured to graſp them too 
haſtily, or by unjuſt means, theſe very corrupt 
meaſures would ne his fall. 


Having 
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Havinc thus concluded, he diſmiſſed him 


with the following letter for Micipſa: * I impart 


© to thee a circumſtance which will ſwell thy bo- 
„ ſom with joy; the virtues of thy Jugurtha have 
& ſhone forth, with far ſuperiour luſtre, in the 
* Numantian war; his merit, ſo extraordinary, 
has endeared him to me; and it ſhall be my 
_< particular ſtudy to ſecure to him the love and 
4 reſpect of the ſenate and people of Rome : in- 
<< tereſted by friendſhip in every concern of thine, 
A congratulate thee on the acquiſition of ſuch 
© a treaſure ; receive then at my hands this ex- 
( cellent youth, moſt worthy of the race from 
which he ſprung, —of thee, and of his coma 
_- father ee . 15 | 1 


wn EREPORE hs the king received, under 
the general's fignature, this confirmation of Ju- 
gurtha's renown which report had made fami- 
Har to him before, affected by his bravery, and 
great intereſt with the Romans, he altered his 
plan entirely, endeavoured to ſecure his fidelity 
by favours, and, inſtantly adopting him, de- 
clared him by his will, joint ſucceſſour to the 
* with his own children. | | 


A FEW years after this tranſaction, when, worn 
-ont by age and ſickneſs, Micipſa found the pe- 
riod of his life was at hand, he 1s faid to have 
delivered himſelf thus to Jugurtha, in the pre- 
ſence of their common friends and relations, and 

| _ alſo 
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alſo of Atherbal and Hiempſal his ſons When 
thou waſt yet, oh Jugurtha! a little, an indi- 
6 Sent. and hopeleſs orphan, I extended to thee 
« my favour, and ſheltered thee in my kingdom, 
+ aſſuring myſelf ſuch kindneſs muſt concihate 
* thine affection, and that thou wouldeſt reve- 
** rence and love me as a ſon; nor can ] ſay that 
„ the hopes I built on thee have been, hitherto, 
„ fruſtrated, for, without enumerating thy many 
d other illuſtrious and renowned exploits, let me 
only remark on thine expedition to Numantia, 
“ whence thou art but now returned, after hav- 
* ing, by thy magnanimity, reflected all honour 
both on me and on my kingdom, thus doubly 
| * rivermnnng the affection of Rome !—in Spain too 
Jour family name is once more celebrated thro' 
e thee, and (to conclude with a difficulty rarely 
to be ſurmounted by mortals) even the howl- 

“ ings of envy are ſilenced * thy fame ! 1 


«] feel now a total decay of nature, _ the 
time of my diſſolution draweth on apace ; let 
** me then counſel and beſeech thee, by this right 
hand, and by the ſacred faith of kings, to love 
and cheriſh theſe my ſons, thy relations by con- 
* ſanguinity, thy brethren by my favour! be en- 
* treated by me not to look for ſtrange connec- 
< tions ; ſeek rather to preſerve thoſe friendſhips 
** which are ſanctioned by the ties of blood. 


Ir 
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Ir is not an army nor a kingdom s treaſure 
* that will ſerve to ſecure its rights: but friend- 


ſhip will protect them which can't be reconciled 
by the violence of armies, nor purchaſed with 


gold ;—no, its foundation is a mutual inter- 
** change of kindneſſes, and it is maintained up- 
on un of honour and of faxth, | 


% Now, where ſhould: we a+ this to operate 
* ſo powerfully as amongſt brethren ?—or what 
© ſtranger can he repoſe: on with confidence who 
has already betrayed his neareſt friends? ye will 
< jointly receive from me a kingdom, tis true; 
put its continuance depends entirely on your- 
& ſelves; if virtue and concord ſway you it will 
* be permanent, if vice and animoſities, empire 
* is loſt : for the pooreſt ſtate muſt be aggran- 


* dized by the union of its conſtituent - parts; 


but diſſenſions will ſhake the moſt powerful to 
ce its foundations. 


5 1 thou haſt, in years and experi- 


e ence the advantage over thy brethren, and it 
< ſhould therefore be, more eſpecially, thy care 


< to guard againſt occurrences which may inter- 


< rupt this harmony; for thine own ſake too, 
7 becauſe in every diſpute the ſtrongeſt, (tho 


perhaps injured) is looked on as the aggreſſor; 
people judge by his ability to do miſchief. 
* As for your parts, Atherbal and Hiempſal, ſee 


"that _ pay to this illuſtrious character all ho- 


© nour 
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* nour and attention; form yourſelves by the 


4 « great example, and be earneſt to prove, that 
ye, my proper offspring, are not inferiour to 


en ſon. e 


"Tres e en knew to 80 foreign 
from his heart, yet he replied, as the time requir- 
ed, in the ſoothing expreſſions of love, and diſ- 
ſembled, in his turn, the purpoſes with: which his 
boſom was fraught. Soon after Which OE | 
rage the goal of life. 


2 his fankral ab@guics, which's were mag- 
nificent and befitting his exalted ſtation, were 
celebrated, the three princes held a keen to 
adjuſt all national concerns. At this interview 
Hiempſal the youngeſt (haughty by nature, and 
accuſtomed to deſpiſe, even in his father's life 
time, the baſeneſs of Jugurtha's origin, who was 
born of a concubine) took his place at Atherbal's 
right hand, intending thereby to exclude Jugur- 
tha from the middle ſeat, which, amongſt the 
Numidians, is accounted the moſt honourable ; 
nor was it without the utmoſt difficulty that all 


the remonſtrances and perſuaſions of his brother, 


who repreſented the neceſſity of giving place to 
his ſenior, prevailed on him, at wann, to change 
| his ſituation. | > 01h 


Ink the ure of this long debate on the affairs 
of their EG: Jugurtha happened to ſay, 
that 
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that all the laws and ordinances framed by Mi- 
cipſa in his laſt five years ſnhould, regularly, be 


* repealed, — the hand of time was ſore upon him 


throughout that period, and conſequently his 
** underſtanding much on the decline.” Hiemp- 


ſal caught the words and declared his immediate 


aſſent to them, adding that, © it was only within 


 *< the three laſt that himſelf, the mover of the 


3 queſtion, had been e er named a ha 
** of the empire.” 


Tuis farcaſm cut deeper into Jugurtha's 
breaſt than was imagined by any of thoſe who 
heard it; thence forward a ſlave to anger, and 
apprehenſion, all his projects, every meaſure, and 
the ſole employment of his thoughts, ten ded to 

compaſs Hiempſal's downfal by ſome treache- 
rous device: but the ſucceſs of his deſigns not 
keeping pace with his wiſhes, and his furious 
ſoul ſtill raging for revenge, he reſolved to pro- 
ceed even by Nolden * we accompliſhment of 
his intention. CCC 


Ts hed Sar 8 by the three princes, 
at the congreſs which I have ſpoken of, that for 
the avoidance of all contentior the treaſures ſhould 
be ſhared, an boundaries ſettled to diſtinguiſh 
each man 88 of the empire. Purſuant to tliis 
reſolution a day was fixed for each buſineſs, but 
the diſtribution of the money was to be the 
firſt; : hegntime the princes: took up their ſeveral 

reſidences 
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reſidences in different towns, convenient to that 
| wherein the treaſures were depoſited. 


HIEM S AL choſe Thirmida for 1 and it hap- 
pened that, for his dwelling, he ſhould pitch upon 
an houſe which was the property of Jugurtha's 
chief lictor, a man very high in his maſter's con- 
fidence and eſteem ; this convenient agent, the 
offering of fortune, he loads with promiſes of 
future favour, and prevails on him, under pre- 
tence of examining the ſtate of his houſe, to en- 
deavour at procuring him falſe keys for the gates, 
as the caution of Hiempfal ſtill ſecured the true; 
aſſuring him beſides that, when he ſhould have 
performed the part aſſigned, himſelf would ad- 
vance with his army to conclude the reft. | 


Tais Wanide FOR accompliſhed the wing 8 
deſire, and agreeable to his inſtructions, a band of 
ſoldiers was admitted at night. —Theſe, im- 
mediately on forcing into the houſe, began to 
ſearch in every quarter for the king; ; the domeſs 
ticks were murdered, ſome of them yet aſleep, 
others running to and fro in affright and confu- 
ſion; the moſt private receſſes were explored, the 
doors daſhed to pieces, and the houſe made a 
ſcene of tumult and uproar : the unfortunate Hi 
empſal was diſcovered, mean while, in a female 
ſlaves lodging room, whither he had fled on the 
firſt noiſe of this onſet, diſordered by his fears and 
a ſtranger to the place; there the Numidians ſe 
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vered his: head from the body, and, as they 
had been commanded to do, carried it to Ju- 
* 

* Tx HE rumour of this bloody crime ſoon ſpread 
over Africk, and affected Atherbal, as well as 
all thoſe who had been under the immediate go- 
vernment of Micipſa, with the moſt mortal ter- 
rours. Numidia was ſplit into two factions, that 


of Atherbal the moſt mne, but Jugurthes 5 


trained to war. 


ö Tux 2 then, finding how all things were 


| circumſtanced, bent his whole attention to the 


raiſing of a conſiderable force; this accompliſhed, 

many cities were added to his dominions, ſome 
compelled to ſubmiſſion, others voluntary in their 
_ obedience, while the ſovereignty of all Numidia 
became the object of his preparations. | 


_ ATHERBAL, tho' he had already diſpatched 
ambaſſadours to Rome, who were to lay before 
the ſenate a full account of his brother's murder, 
and his own misfortunes, determined, notwith- 
ſtanding, to hazard an engagement, building on 
the number of his troops for ſucceſs: but the 
iſſue of the battle evinced the fallacy of his hopes, 
his forces being routed, and himſelf conſtrained to 
take refuge in one of our provinces, from whence 

be afterwards proceeded to . „ 
AT 


£ vc 
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Ir was now that Jugurtha (after he had exe- 
cuted all his deſigns, and obtained univerſal mo- 
narchy in Numidia) when he reflected at leiſure 
on the probable conſequences of his crimes, ſaw- 
every reaſon for dreading the reſentment of the 
Roman people; nor did any means offer to ſhield 
himſelf from their fury, fave the influence of 
money on the corrupted nobles. Within a few 
days then he ordered away ambaſſadours to 
Rome; to theſe he committed an immenſe trea- 
ſure, with inſtructions firſt to ſeek out his former 
acquaintances and ſhower preſents upon them; 
then to proceed in forming new connections, and 
finally to ſecure every man whoſe avarice laid him 

open to temptation. i 67 | 


Bor when the e arrived at Rome, 
and, in obedience to his mandate, began to diſperſe 
their wealth with the utmoſt munificence, as well 
among his former intimates, as others whoſe au- 
thority was then very high in the ſenate 3 ſo ſud- 
den and extraordinary was the effect it produced, 
that Jugurtha, all at once, ſtarted up the applau- 
ded favourite of the nobillty, who before had 
been the object of general deteſtation. There 
fore they who were already purchaſed, and others 
who expected the wages of iniquity, all made it 
their buſineſs to ſolicit the ſenators in private, 
and thus guarded with their whole power againſt 
palling a ſevere — 


/ 


H 2 = „ 
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Tur Ambaſſadours being now confident. of 
the ſucdeſs of their meaſures, a day was appoin- 
ted on which both parties were to prefer their 
complaints before the ſenate ; that being arrived 
Atherbal is faid to have related his grievances in 

the following words. | 


* Comachur r aber the lateſt injunctions 
4 of Micipſa my dying father were, that I ſhould 
© always-confider myſelf as your deputy only,. 
by you ſet over the kingdom of Numidia, as 
hes "; 0 Were in reality its rightful lords; that all 
„ my attention ſhould be directed both in peace 
* and war to your ſervice, and that I ſnould 
7 deem your favour equivalent to every other tie 
« of blood or friendſhip ; he added, that, while 
© I obſerved theſe precepts, my alliance with 
Rome would ſupply every want, whether of 
troops, money, or t, defence. 15 


4 Theſe, my father s, aclnanitiont became the 
< rule of my life, but while I acted in confor- 
cc mity to them, Jugurtha, a man whoſe mon- 
e fkroug wickedneſs all creation cannot parallel, 
<< moft daringly preſumed, in defiance of your 
authority from which I derive my own, to ex- 
« pel me, with outrage, from my kingdom and 
&© poſſeſſions, me, whg am the grandſon of Ma- 
* ſfiniflſa,—me, even the he 
"0 of the Roman —— ä 
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I cou wiſh indeed, ſince this miſery 
< was to be my portion, that my title to your 
” Protection was founded on perſonal good offices, 
and not on thoſe which my anceſtors have per- 
** formed ; my chiefeſt happineſs it would be to 
„have a claim to your kindneſſes, and yet be 
8 preſſed by no difficulties which might call for 

your aid; nor ſhould I complain of ill for- 
tune if, in the day of calamity, I might look 
* up to Rome for patronage as my due: but 
<« ſeeing that, with only integrity and innocence 
“for my ſafeguard, my life was inſecure, and 
< ſince my feeble power ſerved not to reſtrain 
* the violence of my enemy, or reduce him to 
*© reaſon, to you, conſcript fathers, I have turned 

nei for refuge, compelled by a neceſſity the 
* moſt wounding to my ſoul, to perplex and 
< embarraſs you, gre my duty i is approved. 


+a Yer reflect that other monarchs, who have 
been honoured with your friendſhip, were either 
« firſt ſubdued by your arms, or ſought it in 
the day of ſome impending. diftreſs | ; Whereas 
our connection with you commenced in the 
Carthaginian war, at which time your brqken. 
< fortunes could promiſe no advantage, and 
* when your reputation for fidelity muſt have 
© been our ſole inducement ;—I am of that 
4 ſtock, conſcript fathers ;—in me behold the 
„ grandſon of Maſiniſſa ; ah! ſuffer not him to 
* implore your protection in vain! © © 
| X "9g . 
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« Hap I no plea to diſpoſe you in my favour 
* except my miſerable reverſe of fortune (but 
now a mighty potentate, illuſtrious by birth, 
“ famed for virtue, and attended by a powerful 
* army ! anon, deformed by care and ſorrow, 
** the victim of poverty, and wretched de. 
„pendant on a foreign aid h) ſtill it would be 
worthy the majeſty of Rome to vindicate 
„ ſuch wrongs, and to pull down an empire 
«© augmented by violence and oppreſſion; but 
hear the more forcible argument in my fa- 
* your—the kingdom I am bereft of is that very 
kingdom, which my anceſtors were put into poſ- 
© ſeffion of by the Roman people! it is that 
country from which, aſſiſted by your arms, my 
< father and grandfather expelled both Syphax | 
0 and the Carthaginians! they are the teſtimo- 
: nies of your munificence, and tokens of your 
* regard, which are thus, conſcript fathers, in- 
* humanly torn from me !—the author of my 
7 ny ſets Your power. at defiance. 


« ALas! what peculiar wretchedneſs is mine? 
ns alas ! my dear departed father, is this the re- 
« turn for all thy goodneſs ? is it within belief 
ce that the man whom thou haſt made equal to 
* thy children, and the coheir of thy kingdom, 
„ ſhould turn out the fell deſtroyer of thy race? 
“ —alas! ſhall our family never be at peace? 

„ muſt our lives, alas! be one continued ſcene 


0 of blood, deſolation, and wretched exile ? | 
| rt * WHILE 


» 
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„ WrrLe Carthage flouriſhed we, naturally, 
<« felt every ſeverity of fortune; our enemy lay 
© contiguous, you our allies far removed, and 
all our hopes of ſafety reſted on ourſelves. But 
* when once this accurſed generation was baniſhed 
out of Africa, we enjoyed in tranſport the ful- 
_ © leſt bleſſings of peace; for we had no further 
” . to contend with, except at ſuch times 
* as ”u were pleaſed to order us to war. But 
* lo! on a ſudden, Jugurtha breaks forth ! and 
* vaunting himſelf in his moſt audacious inſo- 
© lence, in his crimes, and the haughtineſs of his 
< ſoul, firſt imbrues his hands in my brother's, 
© his own kinſman's, blood, and then ſeizes on 
his dominions as the reward of this unnatural 
murder: afterwards (when he found I was 
“ guarded againſt his wiles) at a time that under 
<< the dread protection of your authority, nothing 
© was more foreign from mythoughts than violence 
Lor invaſion ; he reduced me to the lamentable 
„ condition in which you now behold me, ba- 
© niſhed from my country and my home, oppreſ- 
< {ed with want, and buried under a load of mi- 
« ſery ! nay ſo forlorn I am that my life is more 
 * aſſured in any corner of the world, than in my 
proper kingdom! ä 


« For my part, conſcript fathers, my opinion 
* was conformable to that which I often heard 
delivered by my deceaſed father, viz. that they 


5 who wiſhed | to cultivate your friendſhip with 
”y | 
| care 
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< care and attention, muſt ſubject thambres to 
6 very painful difficulties, but that by it they 
* aſcertained their perfect ſecurity. As far as 


% lay in our power we have paid obſervance to 
2 22 maxim, by a regular attendance on you 


in all your wars; it reſts upon you, conſcripft 


66 « her to prove the tie reciprocal, by guard- 
ing us from dangers. in our days of retirement 
« and peace. 


= Oun father left behind him two of us bro- 
** thers; Jugurtha became his ſon by adoption, 
and him he thought to unite with us by laviſh- 
ing on him his favours ; one of us two is already 


„ murdered by him, and ſcarcely have I myſelf, 


** the other, eſcaped with life out of his impious 
„hands. What ſcheme ſhall I purſue? or, 
„ wretch that I am! whither can I turn myſelf 
« with a proſpect of relief? all hopes of domeſ- 
& tick aid are buried in the duſt; my father has 
* ſunk under a natural decay; my brother has 
« fallen by the barbarity of his kinſman, while 
e every obligation of gratitude and affection re- 
6 yolted againſt the crime; my other relations, 
* friends, and followers have experienced the 
“various bitterneſs of death; led captive by Ju- 
* gurthã they were, ſome of them, nailed to the 
“ croſs, and others expoſed. to the fury of wild 
& beaſts; to a few of them only a wretched ex- 
e jſtence has been ſpared, but they are impri- 
" ral in gloomy * where, in wo and 
* miſery, 
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4 miſery, they languiſh thro! a life more racking 
66 "a the horrours of death itſelf! 


Was I even now poſſeſſed of my 128580 
« dignities, and were all thoſe who, changing from 
* friendſhip to enmity, purſued me to deſtruc- 
tion, again reunited to me; yet would I, in the 
“day of unexpected ill fortune, implore, con- 
- * ſcript fathers, your aid and protection; to you 
* I would have recourſe, whoſe care it ought to 
* be (mighty as you are in power) to guard the 
rights, and redreſs the injuries of all mankind. 
wo "I my preſent condition then, thus exiled from 

my country, houſeleſs, forſaken, and deprived 


of all the marks of royalty, where elſe ſhould 


64 ſeek for refuge? where elſe prefer my com- 


bo plaint—can I addreſs myſelf to ſuch ſtates or 1 


„ princes as your alliance has made the mortal 
ce foes of our houſe? whither can I turn my face 
„ without beholding innumerable marks of my 
* anceſtors hoſtile rage? or can I expect com- 
<* miſeration from thoſe, who have been, at any 
time, the enemies of the Roman name? 


« To conclude, conſcript fathers, it was Maſi- 
niſſa's conſtant inſtruction to us, not to culti- 

vate any friendſhip ſave that with the people 
„of Rome; not to embrace any offered connec- 
_ © tions, not to form any new leagues :—we were 
told that your alliance would amply ſhield us 

6 rom misfortune, and that if, in the courſe of 
5 * events 
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* events, this empire fhould be ſhaken, we muſt 
* not expect to ſurvive its fall.—The propitious 
7200s have crowned your magnanimity, and ye 
* are become a great and opulent nation; all your 
* undertakings are proſperous, and the willing 
world receives from you its laws; unembar- 
© raſſed by any diſturbance, ye have thus more 
_* leiſure to attend to, and remedy the wrongs 
your allies may ſuſtain. | 


* My cauſe is ſo juſt that I can entertain only 
* one fear, leſt ſome in this houſe, influenced by 
tt the private friendfhip of Jugurtha, (alas! the 
value of it is little underſtood) may thence 
© be induced to ſwerve from the path of juſtice ; 
© thefe, I hear, are exerting every effort in his 
« favour, and by particular ſolicitation, and fre- 
** quent importunity, preſſing you not to deter- 
© mine upon imperfect grounds, againft a man 
not here preſent to vindicate himſelf ; adding, 
t that my wrongs are fictions, and my baniſh- 
ment mere pretence, for that ! might have re- 
* mained with perfect ſecurity in my kingdom. 


«* Bur if I am an impoſtor, oh! would to the 
* gods, that J could ſee him exerciſing the ſame 
e jnvention, by whoſe impious crimes I have 
been precipitated i into this ſea of trouble! oh! 
that either ye, or the immortal deities may, in 
due time, beſtow your care and attention on 


4 worldly concerns ! that he who is now haughty 
| T7 and 


> 
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4 and proſperous in his iniquity, may, after ex- 
<« periencing every torture humanity is ſubject to, 
“meet the dreadfulleſt puniſhment allotted for 
< his crimes, — for his unnatural returns to our 
e heneficent father, for my unhappy brother's 

* inhuman murder, and for all the agonies with _ 
4 Nee he has rent my heart. e 


„Hxxx let me nn thy ſpirit, oh bro- 
“ther moſt beloved ! tis true thou haſt fallen 
* immaturely, and by the hand that ſhould have 
* guarded thy life; yet, believe me, I think this 
e ſeeming misfortune not ſo much a matter of 
© ſorrow as of joy; for it is not ſimply thy king- 
dom that, with thy life, thou haſt loſt, ſince 
© by thy death thou art freed from the neceſſity 
* of an ignominious flight, from exile, from po- 
2 _ and the many calamities which wring 
* my ſoul. Wretched ſurviver that I am! I 
have been expelled my paternal kingdom, hur- 
led into the abyſs of miſery, and am now a diſ- 
e mal inſtance of the viciſſitudes of life L oſt 
jn uncertainty I know not what meaſures to 
“ purſue! can I attempt to revenge thy injuries 
“ while unable to redreſs my own ? or can I me- 
« ditate the recovery of my kingdom, while it is 
at the option of others whether I am to live or 
*-die ? ORG | 


Wovlp to God that my misfortunes were 
I cloſed by any * death! leſt I become 
| "alt 
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© an object of contempt amongſt men, if, broken 


in my ſpirit, I ſhould bow beneath oppreſſion ; 
but unhappily I am fo circumſtanced that 


while life 1s a burden to me, I cannot lay it down 
* without diſhonour ; ſuffer me then, conſcript 
* fathers, to implore you by the dearneſs, in which 


** you hold yourſelves, your children, and your 


* parents, ſuffer me to beſeech you by the ma- 


855 Jeſty of the Roman name, to extend your fa- | 


* your to a wretched ſupplicant, to oppoſe the 
* inroads of lawleſs uſurpation, and not to behold, 
© with indifference, your own Numidia thus pol- 


_ * Juted by enormities, and by the blood of our 


% unhappy family.” 


' Warn the king had coneluded, Jugurtha's 
ambaſſadours, depending more on their liberality 
than the juſtice of their cauſe, replied to his 
charge in very few words—they ſaid that Hi- 


empſal was ſlain by the Numidians for his cruelty, 


that Atherbal began the war without the ſmalleſt 
provocation, and being worſted, now pretended 
a right to complain, becauſe his pernicious deſigns 
had been ſucceſsfully oppoſed ; that Jugurtha 
entreated the ſenate to believe him ſtill ſwayed 
by the ſame ſentiments which he had diſcovered 


at Numantia, and beſought them not to ſuffer his 


enemy's vague aſſertions to outweigh the ſolid 


DE . he bad . 


TuIS 
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His defence thus finiſhed both parties retired 
from the aſſembly, and the conſultation on this 
ſubje& then began. The ambaſladours friends, 
and many of the ſenators, whoſe integrity had 
given way to their intereſted views, affected to 
make light of Atherbal's detail, white Jugurtha's 
perfections were applauded to the ſkies : their 
_ influence and voices were proſtituted, and everx 
nerve as eagerly ſtrained in vindication of the 
deteſtable crimes committed by another, as if 
their own glory was the object of their purſuit, 
But in oppoſition to theſe a few, with whom pro- 
bity and juſtice were eſtimable beyond riches, de- 
clared their opinions that Atherbal ſhould be fup- 
ported, and the murder of Hiempſal ſeverely re- 
venged. The loudeſt in theſe ſentiments was 

Emihius Scaurus, of an illuſtrious family and da- 

ring ſpirit, but a violent party man, the flave of 
ambition, deſirous of honours, and covetous of 
wealth; yet withal a conſummate hypocrite, 
ſhielding his vices from obſervation. 


He, when he perceived the wages of vice dealt 
out with ſuch notorious and barefaced prodigali- 
ty, judiciouſly repreſſed the impulſes of his ava- 
rice, as fearing that the ſcandalous proſtitution of 
the nobles might excite (the uſual conſequences 
of it) a popular commotion. Nevertheleſs, majo- 
_ rity of numbers eſtabliſhed their doctrine by 
whom bribery or connection were held dearer than 
the truth, and a decres was made in courſe, that 
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ten ambaſſadours ſhould be appointed to divide 
the kingdom, once Micipſa's, between Atherbal 


and Jugurtha: at the head of theſe was Lucius 


Opimius, a conſpicuous character, and then of 
diſtinguiſhed authority in the ſenate ; becauſe 10 | 


had, when conſul, after ſlaying Caius Grac. 


and Marcus Fulvius Flaccus, exerciſed: the A 
riority obtained by the nobility over the 8 


with the moſt rigorous and unrelenting ſeverity. 


JvcuxrHA, tho' he numbered him amongſt 
his patrons at Rome, received him with every 
mark of the moſt ſtudied attention, and ſo gained 


upon him by the magnificence of his preſents and 
promiſes, that, regardleſs of reputation, of honour, 


and every conſideration that ſnould be dear to 


him, the intereſt of his ſeducer now occupied the 
firſt place in his thoughts. The other ambaſſa- 


dours were aſſailed and conquered by the like 


temptations, a few only excepted with whom 


their integrity was accounted more valuable than 


any treaſure. 


Tus | partition. being made, that half of Nu- 


| midia which borders on Mauritania, (the moſt po- 


pulous and fitteſt for cultivation) was delivered to. 
Jugurtha , the other which had a greater number 


of havens, was more decorated with buildings, 


and which was rather DOS than ſubſtantial, was 
given n to Atherbal. 6 5 . 
Mx 
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Mu ſubject ſeems here to require from me a 
ſhort deſcription of Africa, with a light ſketchof 
thoſe nations with which we have been at peace 
or war : but ſuch of its kingdoms and inhabitants 
as are not often viſited, either on accouut of the 
ſcorching heats, the difficulty of acceſs, or the 
vaſt intervening deſarts, I muſt paſs. over in fi- 
| lence, as it was impoſſible to procure the need- 
ful information on this head. Of the known 
parts my outline ſhall be quickly terminated. 


Mos r of thoſe who have treated of the div 
ſion of our globe have made it triple, and Africa 
its third; they are but few in number who give 
the whole to Europe and Aſia, and include Africa 
in the European diviſion. The ſtraits which unite 
the Italian ſea to the ocean ſkirt it on the weſt ; 
the eaſtern boundary is a ſhelving tract of coun- + 
try, thence called by the natives Catabathmos. 
The ſea of Africa is ſtormy and perilous, with- 
out any ſafe harbours to ſhelter from its rage ; 
the ſoil yields abundance of grain, is good for 
rearing cattle, but bare and unfruitful of trees ; 
the ſupply of rain water is very ſcanty, and that 
from the ſprings not much more plentiful ; the na- 
tives are healthy, active, and inured to hardſhips; 
except ſuch as are deſtroyed in battle, or the chaſe, 
the uſual cauſes of their diſſolution are the infir- 
mities of old age, for it is rare to find any one 


* Declivity, from the Greek, xx7Baur. 
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of them the victim of diſtemper ; and to con- 
| clude my account, the country breeds a multi- 
tude of noxious animals. | 


I 8sHALL now probe to recount, very briefly, 
who were the original inhabitants of Africa, what 
emigrants from other countries ſettled there in 
proceſs of time, and how the natural became 
blended with the adventitious people ; I may vary 
in this narrative from the generally received opi- 
nion, yet ſeeing that this is taken from the Punick 
records as they were expounded to me, which 
records are ſaid to have been collected by king 
Hiempſal, and ſince it obtains credit amongſt the 
natives themſelves, I adopt it as beſt warranted, 
but with this reſerve, that the confirmation of 
its truth muſt reſt on the authors I have cited. 


THE Libyans and Gætulians, a fierce uncivili- 
zed race, were, at firſt, the joint poſſeflours of Afri- 
ca; their food conſiſted, at ſome times, of the fleſn 
of wild beaſts, at others they lived like the herds, 
on the herbage of the fields. No ſyſtem of e 
guided, no law reſtrained them, nor were they 
ſubject to any control; wandering and uncertain 
whither:they directed their courſe, ſtill as night 
en them "uy fixed their temporary habi- 
tations. | 


Bur 1158 Us 3 of Hercules i in Spain (this 
is the Alien tradition) his army which was a 


— 
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medly of various nations, being now without its 
leader, and haraſſed by the pretenſions of num- 
bers that aimed to ſucceed him, ſoon ſeparated 
and diſperſed ; and then the Medes, the Perſians, 
and Armenians, which made part of it, paſſing 
over in their ſhips from the Spaniſh ſhore, poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of that country which is waſhs 
ed by our ſea. The Perſians however had their 
ſettlement nearer to the ocean, and theſe were 
neceſſitated to ſubſtitute for habitations, the hulls 
of their veſſels turned upſide down ; for the 
ground produced no materials for building, nor 
was there an opportunity of purchaſing from, 
or trafficking with, the Spaniards; as an im- 
menſe fea, and ignorance. of their language, diſ- 
couraged all thoughts of communication. By 
degrees they began to intermarry with the Gætu- 
lian natives, and becauſe they often changed 
their "ſettlement, from a deſire of bettering their 
ſituation, they took, for their own, the appellati- 


on of Numidians * ; and indeed the dwellings of 


the Numidian rovers, which they call Mapalia f, 
are ſtill of an oblong figure, with their ſides form- 
ed into'a curve, much like the hulls of ſhips. 


Tur Medes and Armenians too joined them- 
ſelves to the Libyans, for they dwelt nearer the 
African ſea, (but the Gætulians lay more eaſterly 


* From the Greek, ehe- paſcere, ſignifying ſhepherds. 
+ A Punick word, — 


1 . | not 
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not far removed from the burning climates) and 
theſe very ſpeedily built themſelves towns, in- 
tending, as they were ſeparated only by the 
trait from Spain, to form an intercourſe for the 
exchange of their mutual commodities : in proceſs 
of time, their original names were loft, and by 
the vitae pronounciation of the Libyans con- 
verted from * . into Mauri. 


Now the power of the Perſians ſoon grew 
conſiderable, and their country extremely po- 


pulous; therefore when the multitude of their 


inhabitants became troublefome, the deſcend- 
ants of the old ſtock forſook their parents, and 
calling themſelves Numidians, ſeized on the ter- 
ritory contiguous to Carthage, which is the Nu- 
midia of this day. Then aſſiſting each other as 
occaſion ſerved, they reduced all the neighbour- 
ing nations to obedience, either by the force, or 
terrour of their arms ; thus they increaſed in re- 
putation and glory exceedingly, but eſpecially 
thoſe who had ftretched towards the Italian ſea, 
for the Libyans could not ſtand before them, be- 
ing of a far leſs warlike temper than the Getuli- 
ans. At length almoſt the whole lower Africa 
became their own, and the conquered people in- 
corporating with the victors, the common name 
of Numidian thenceforth diſtinguiſhed them 
wy 


* From Medes to Moors. 


Tur 
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Tus Phenicians afterwards built Hippone, 
en Leptis, and other cities on the 
ſea coaſt. Theſe had, ſome of them, forſaken 
their native country becauſe they thought it too 
populous, others from a deſire to found a new 
kingdom, and had drawn away with them many 
of the poorer ſort, and all ſuch as novelty had a 
charm for. Proſperity crowned their undertak- 
ings and they were ſoon in a condition to fur- 
niſh (the moſt flouriſhing of them) even aſſiſt- 
ance to their parent country, while all were an 
honour to their name. 


To deſcribe Carthage fully, would encroach 
upon my time, and abſolute ſilence with regard 
to it is preferable to a curſory remark : I proceed 
then to Catabathmos, the barrier between Africa 
and Egypt ; thence, along the ſea coaſt, we firſt 
find Cyrene, built by a colony from Thera ; then 
the two Syrtes ; between them Leptis; laſtly the 
altars of the Phileni, and thus far only the Car- 

thaginian empire extended on the Egyptian ſide : 
we then meet with other Punick cities. That 
part of the country which the Numidians poſſeſs 
ſtretches on to Mauritania. The Mooriſh ſettle- 
ment is towards Spain. Higher up than Numi- 
dia are found (as our accounts ſay) the Gætuli- 
ans, ſome provided with huts for their habitati- 
ons, others leading a more ſavage and vagabond 
life. Beyond theſe are the Ethiopians, and then 
12 e thoſe 
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thoſe regions which are ſcorched by con ſun's per 


pendicular rays. 


Wos bebe E, as Carthage had been previouſly 
ſubdued, moſt of the Punick cities, and whate- 
ever dominion it enjoyed before its fall, formed 
part of the Roman empire, and were under the 


Juriſdiction of different Roman magiſtrates, at 
the time of theJugurthine war. Great part of Gæ- 


tulia, and all the Numidians on to the river Mu- 


| hacks, owned Jugurtha's ſway ; the Moors were 


under the government of Bocchus, whoſe know- 
ledge of the Romans reached no farther than their 


name, while our information of him was equally 


circumſcribed. Thus of Africa, and its different 


inhabitants, enough has been faid to anſwer our 
wank Pur ou e. c 


Wurx, after ln the kingdom, the am- 
baſſadours had departed, and Jugurtha, to the 
diſappointment of his fears, had found his wick- 
edneſs rewarded, taking it for granted that his 
friends had given him a true account, when they 
told him, at Numantia, that money could do all 


things in Rome, and fired by the promiſes of 


protection. which had been made him by thoſe 
whom, but now, he had loaded with gifts, the 


kingdom of Atherbal became the immediate ob- 


ject of his attention. Fierce and warlike in his 
diſpoſition, the man againſt whom he meditated 
invaſion was of a tranquil, . placid tem- 

Per, 
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per, open to the aſſaults of violence, and rather 
fearful than capable of ſtriking terrour. There- 
fore, without giving any cauſe to ſuſpect his de- 
ſign, he enters Atherbal's territories with a mighty 
force, makes priſoners many of his ſubjects, ſeizes 
great ſtore of cattle and other booty, fires the 
buildings, and in perſon ſcours the country at 


the head of his cavalry. He then returns with a 

crowd of captives, and an immenſity of plunder, 

into his own kingdom, pluming himſelf in the 
opinion that, rouſed by his wrongs, Atherbal 

would revenge himſelf by the like acts of hoſtili- 

ty, and that this weuld, of courſe, bring on an 
open war. 1 


Bur that king, who knew full well that he 
was unequal to Jugurtha in the field, and who 
relied leſs on the fidelity of his Numidians than 
the protection of Rome, took no further notice 
than by an embaſſy of expoſtulation on the vio- 
lence ; and tho' this produced nothing but a con- 
tumelious reply, yet he determined to endure all 
with patience rather than engage in war: he had 
tried it once, and ſmarted for the experiment. 


Tus reſerve, however, did not damp the for- 

wardneſs of Jugurtha, for already his imagina- 
tion had anticipated the actual conqueſt of his 
dominions. Therefore hoſtilities were now com- 
menced by him with a numerous and well ap- 
pointed army, (not as before with a looſe roving 
| E 2 band) 
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| band) and the crown of all Numidia was made a- 
vowedly his aim. Meantime, whitherſoever he 


turned himſelf, his progreſs was marked by the 
ſacking of cities, and deſolation of the fields; 


| Whole heaps of pillage were collected, and his 


own troops as much inſpirited, as his enemies 
were diſmayed by his ſucceſs. 


ATHERBAL, upon perceiving his dilemma to 
be ſuch, that he muſt either relinquiſh his king- 
dom, or ſecure poſſeſſion of it by force of arms, 
upon the principles of ſelf-preſervation prepares 
for war, and marches forward to meet Jugurtha. 
Within a ſhort ſpace, both armies encamped near 
the town of Cirta, at no great diſtance from the 
ſea : that day on which they approached each o- 
ther being far ſpent, the battle did not then be- 
gin; but when the night was nearly paſt, and 
the day not yet aſcertained, Jugurtha's ſoldiers, 


y. upon a preconcerted ſignal, attacked the ene- 


my's entrenchments, who were inſtantly routed 
and difperſed while ſtil] half aſleep, and then on- 
ly arming for their defence : Atherbal himſelf 

eſcaped to Cirta with a few horſe, and had it not - 
happened that there was a multitude of Romans 
within the city, who drove back the purſuing 
Numidians from the walls, one ſun would have 
beheld this war between two monarchs begun 
and ended, 


As 
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As it was, Jugurtha ſurrounded the town with 
his forces, and attempted to ſtorm it by the ap- 
plication of vineæ , moving towers, and all the 
apparatus of war : he was eager and imparient 
to prevent the return of the ambaſſadours, who 
had, he heard, been ſent: before ths n = A- 

therbal to Rome. 


— 4 


As foon as information of this matter was laid 


before the ſenate, three young men were appoint- 
ed on an embaſly to Africa: theſe were directed 
to ſee the two kings, and to deliver to each this 
declaration from the ſenate and people of Rome, 


Viz. © that it was their requeſt and command to 


< both, to let all hoſtilities ceaſe, that they ſhould 
rather chuſe juſtice for their umpire than the 
« ſword, that ſuch proceeding beſt ſuited them, 


and was more conliſtent with the dignity of 
Rome.“ 


Tux ambaſſadours haſtened into Africa with 
all diſpatch; for while they were yet in the city 
preparing for their journey, advice had reached 
it of the battle and ſiege of Cirta; tho' it was only 
a flying rumour, nor did it relate the worſt of 
the ſtory. Jugurtha, after he had given them 
audience made the following reply. That no- 
thing in the world was more reverenced and 


Machines compoſed of planks, a 4 raw hides, 


under cover of which the ſoldiers undermined the enemies | 
fortifications. 


eſteemed 
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© eſteemed by him than the authority of the Ro- 
man ſenate; from his youth up, he had uſed his 
* utmoſt endeavours to approve himſelf worthy 


of the moſt virtuous applauſe ; it was not by the 8 


** manifeſtation of any depravity of heart, but by 
* a diſplay of every honourable qualification, that 
„ he had recommended himſelf to the favour of 
Publius Scipio, a man of ſuch conſummate 
worth; perſeverance in the like conduct had 
influenced Micipſa in his favour, who, becauſe 
40 "he would reward his merit, and not for any fail- 

ure of iſſue of his own, adopted, and appointed 
4 him joint ſucceſſour to his kingdom; as to the 

< reſt, that in proportion to the number of his ex- 
« ploits, and the magnanimity he had ſhown, 
* was the reſentment of his ſou] under offered 
< injuries; Atherbal had treacheroufly deviſed 
„ againſt his life; he had detected the villany and 
© oppoſed its operation; the Roman people would 
* loſe ſight of both equity and prudence, ſhould 
* they reſtrain him from acting agreeable to the 
„law of nations, and in fine, that he would 
© ſhortly ſend ambaſſadours to Rome, who 


„ ſhould explain every point to the ſenate's ſa- 


ce tisfaction. The conference now over both 
parties ſeparated, nor were the ambaſſadours al- 
lowed to hold any converſe with Atherbal. 


JucurTHA, when he imagined that they had 
| departed from Africa, and when he found that 
| the ſtorm of Cirta was impracticable, on account 


of 
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of the advantages of ſituation it enjoyed, ſur- 
rounded the walls of the place with a rampart 
and deep trench, and erected towers in different 
places, which he ſecured with ſtrong guards: un- 
remitting in his vigilance either by night or day, 
he now aſſaulted openly, and anon by ſurpriſe , 
at one time rewards were held out to the beſieged, 
again the moſt dreadful menaces denounced ; no 
encouragement was ſpared to invigorate his own 
troops, while himſelf was alert and attentive to 

provide for every want. | 


ATHERBAL now. feeling that his fortune was 
deſperate, (purſued by a bloody and unrelenting 
foe, without proſpect of aſſiſtance, and forbidden, 
by the approaches of famine, to think of protract- 
ing the war) choſe out from the few companions 
of his flight into Cirta, two the moſt active and 
courageous : theſe his laviſh promiſes, and de- 
plorable tale of wo, ſtimulated to attempt the ene- 
my's entrenchments in the night, whence they 
might reach the neareſt ſea-port and ſo proceed 
to Rome. The Numidians ſoon performed their 
_ errand, and thus Atherbal's letter came to be 


| recited in the ſenate, which was conceived in the 


following ; | 


„ Tuar I apply to you ſo ap in the 
voice of ſupplication, proceeds not, conſcript 
0 cc any miſconduct of mine: it is in 
** the violence of Jugurtha that you will trace 
the cauſe, who thirſts ſo 3 after my blood, 
*© that 
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< that all thoughts of heaven or you are baniſhed 
from his breaſt ; it is my death which forms the 
. (qm of all his wiſhes. This is the reaſon that 


«1, the ally and friend of the Roman people, 


have been five months beleaguered by an hoſ- 


* tile force; nor can the generous favours of the 
— 2 Micipſa, nor all the terrours of your de- 
* crees, in any wiſe operate to my deliverance, 


© while "WE and the ſword preſs on with equal 


“fury to my deſtruction. 


IAN diſcouraged by my misfortunes from 
e entering deeper into Jugurtha's cruelties, for 
„already, alas! experience has taught me what 
degree of credit miſery will obtain! yet I may 
* add my opinion that his views extend beyond 
** my ruin, and that he wiſhes not for your friend- 


„ ſhip when poſſeſſed of my kingdom: which of 


** theſe weighs moſt with him can be a ſecret to 
* no man; the beginning of his outrage was the 
ee of my brother Hiempſal, his next ſtep 
* was to expel me from my native kingdom; 
. thus far undoubtedly theſe injuries reſpect our- 
** ſelves, and do not come home to you; but it is 
4 otherwiſe now, for your own kingdom is made 
* the prize of his lawleſs invaſion ; me whom you 


appointed to the government of Numidia he 
“ holds immured and cloſely beſieged, and how 


far he has paid attention to your ambaſſa- 


© dours commands, my alarming ſituation feel- 


* ingly declares. 
« Uxizss 
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« UNnLEss then your power afliſts me to re- 
« ſtrain this uſurper, what remnant of hope can 
„ T cheriſh in my breaſt ? alas! I ſhould be much 
more happy in knowing, that both my former 
and preſent complaint before the ſenate was 
" ys than in a certainty of reconciling belief 
to the ſtory of my misfortunes. But ſinceI wag 
© born to be made an example of Jugurtha's 
bloody crimes, I do not now pray for delive- 
< rance from either death or miſery, all my wiſhes 
« are to be freed from this barbarian's power, and 
to ſave my unhappy body from the torture of 
„ the wheel. The kingdom of Numidia, which 
is your own, diſpoſe of as ſhall ſeem good to 
you: but reſcue me from the gripe of my in- 
„ human foe? reſcue me, I conjure you, by the 
* grandeur of your name, by holy friendſhip, 
and by the memory (if indeed he is yet re- 
* membered) of my grandfather Maſiniſſa ?” 


Thais letter being read, there were ſome in the 
ſenate who declared that an army ſhould be ſent 
into Africa, and. Atherbal aſſiſted with all con- 
venient ſpeed; and that in the meantime, it was 
proper to debate on fit puniſhment for Jugurtha, 
who had dared to counteract the ambaſſadours 
commands. But that king's old allies were 
ſtaunch in his cauſe, and laboured with all their 
powers to prevent the paſſing of an harſh decree 
and thus, as is cuſtomary in ſuch proceedings, 
the PO good gave place to private obligation. 

Nev ER- 
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NeveRTHELESs another embaſſy was appoint- 


ed for Africa, and this conſiſted of certain of the _ 


nobility of more years and experience than the 
former deputies, and who had filled the higheſt 
departments of the ſtate : amongſt theſe 

Scaurus (of whom before) a man of ee ear, ar 
dignity, and then of the firſt conſequence in the 
ſenate. As Jugurtha's proceedings had raiſed a 
violent flame againſt him, and as they were alſo 
preſſed with eagerneſs by the meſſengers of A- 


oY therbal, the ambaſſadours got on ſhipboard within 


three days; ſoon after which, arriving at Utica, 
they diſpatched letters to Jugurtha, requiring his 
immediate preſence, and informing him, that 
they now attended on him by order of the ſe- 
nate. 


THAT king, when he found that theſe digni- 
| fied men, whoſe authority he knew to be ſo re- 
ſpectable at Rome, had landed in Africa with 
avowed intentions to oppoſe his deſigns, was at 

firſt diſtracted between his fears and wiſhes : he 
dreaded the ſenate's reſentment ſhould he not 
fubmit to the ambaſſadours commands, and a- 
gain his ſoul, which was hoodwinked by his paſ- 
fions, hurried him on to the accompliſhment of 
his bloody purpoſe. Still, however, the wicked 
ſuggeſtion prevailed in his revengeful and ambi- 
tious heart, and therefore, ſurrounding Cirta with 
his whole army, he endeavoured to ſtorm it by 


a general aſſault; being confident that, while 
| the 
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the forces within were employed in defence a- 


gainſt ſo many different attacks, ſome advantage 
would offer which might enable him, either by 
violence or ſtratagem, to maſter the place. But 
the iſſue of the experiment evinced the fallacy of 
his hopes, and therefore, when he found it im- 
poſſible to effect his deban of ſecuring Atherbal's 

perſon before he waited on the ambaſſadours, 
| left Scaurus, whom he greatly feared, might be 
irritated by further procraſtination, he marched 


into the Roman province, attended by a ſmall 


body of horſe. Yet, notwithſtanding the venge- 
ance of the ſenate was formally denounced againſt 
him if he did not immediately raiſe the ſiege, after 
much time had been waſted in ineffectual debates, 

the deputies returned home, and the embaſſy 
: Prove fruitleſs. 


Wu the rumour of this nta was 
noiſed at Cirta, the Italians by whoſe bravery 
the place was ed perſuading themſelves 
that, in caſe of ſurrender, the majeſty of the 
Roman name would enſure their ſafety, adviſed 
Atherbal to yield himſelf, with the city, to Ju- 
gurtha, on the one condition of ſparing his life; 
for that the ſenate would be careful to rectify 
the reſt. Now tho' Atherbal was ſenſible that he 
ought to bear with every extremity, rather than 
put his truſt in Jugurtha's faith; yet as oppoſiti- 
on to this counſel would, he knew, be idle, ſince 
yy whe * it could enforce it, he ſubmitted 
: | to 
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to the Italians direction, and ſurrendered the 
place. But Jugurtha, on getting poſſeſſion, firſt 
put Atherbal to a death of torture, and then 
gave orders for a general maſſacre of the ſtran- 
gers who traded to the city, and me all the Nu- 
midian youth. | 


Mun this dreadful ſtory was made publick 
at Rome, and czme to be argued upon before 
the "wy the ſame proſtitute advocates that 
had heretofore defended the king, again ſtood 
forth, and by frequent interruptions, now ſooth- 
ing, now contentious, protracted the time, there- 


by hoping to ſoften gradually the barbarity 1 


his crimes; and indeed unleſs Caius Memmius, 
the tribune elect, a man of diſcernment and in- 
trepidity, and declared foe to the enormous pow- 
er of the nobles, had inſtructed the people what 
ſcheme was in agitation, viz. that Jugurtha, 


patroniſed by a few turbulent grandees, ſnould 


eſcape with impunity tho' blackened by guilt, it 
is certain that the general hatred he had incur- 
red would have ſubſided in the courſe of a tedi- 
ous conſultation; ſo powerful was the influence 
of the faction, and ſo alluring the treaſures of 
that king. . 


Bur when once the people were arouſed, the 
ſenators began to tremble, for conſcience told 
them their duty had been forgotten : therefore, 


agreeable to the Sempronian law, Italy and Nu- 
| midia 
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midia were decreed to the future conſuls for 
their provinces ; theſe were Publius Scipio Naſica, 
and Lucius Beſtia Calpurnius; to Calpurnius 
was allotted Numidia, and to Scipio Italy ; then 
an army was enrolled for the African expedition, 
and proviſion made for its eſtabliſhment, and 


for every other contingency of the war. «I | 


Soon as Jugurtha was apprized of the prepa- 

rations ſo fatal to his hopes, (for it had become 

_ a ſettled principle with him, that every thing was 
offered to ſale at Rome) he diſpatched his own 
ſon on an embaſly to the ſenate, together with 
two of his moſt intimate friends ; charging them, 
as he had thoſe, who, after Hiempſal's murder, 
were ſent on the like errand, to try the force of - 
money on all ranks and degrees of men. When 
they approached Rome, Beſtia took the ſenſe of 
the ſenate, whether or not theſe ambaſſadours of 
Jugurtha ſhould be admitted within the walls ? 
and it was then determined, that, unleſs they 
came to announce the abſolute ſurrender of both 
king and kingdom, they ſhould. depart from 
Italy, at the furtheſt, within ten days.” This 
reſolution the conſul cauſed to be notified to the 
Numidians, and thus, without fulfilling the pur- 

| Poſes of their embaſſy, * returned home. 


 _CaryurNnivs, meanti 2 having got his army 
in readineſs, aſſociated with himſelf, as compani- 
ons of his expedition, ſome citizens of noble fa- 


milies 
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milies and bold intriguing ſpirits; whoſe influence 
would, he hoped, be ſufficient to defeat any in- 
quiry into his malpraCtices ; one of theſe was 
Scaurus, of whoſe diſpoſition and management 
ſome account has been already given: for tho” 
many ſhining qualifications, both of mind and 
body, adorned our conſul, yet avarice clogged 
the operation of them all. He was hardy and 
capable of fatigue, of a keen active temper, very 
prudent, no ſtranger to the art of war, undaunt- 
ed in battle, and calmly reſolute under ſurpriſe. 


Waex every matter was adjuſted, the legions 
marched through Italy to Rhegium, from whence 
they were tranſported to Sicily, and from Sicily 
forthwith into Africk. Calpurnius's firſt care was 
to provide abundance of proviſions, this done, he 
made a ſpirited attack upon Numidia, took many 
priſoners, and ſtormed ſome cities: but on the 
inſtant that Jugurtha's ambaſſadours hung out 
the golden Jure, with a frightful picture of the 
difficulties he muſt encounter, his ſickly ſoul, 
poiſoned by avarice, ſubmitted at once to be en- 
ſlaved. None, however, of theſe tranſactions 
paſſed without the concurrence and participation 
of Scaurus, who, altho' he had been Jugurtha's 
bittereſt opponent from the commencement of 
this enterpriſe, and had perſiſted even after moſt 
of his party were gained over, was yet unable to 
reſiſt the temptation of an extravagant bribe, and 


thus, his courſe of uprightneſs being interrupted, 
| he 
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* was drawn aſide into the 3 of corrup- 


tion. 


you GURTHA at firſt had entertained no opinion 
of prevailing, by his largeſſes, for more than a reſ- 
pite of the war, hoping that, in the meantime, 
his intereſt at Rome, might be furthered by the 
power of money, or connection: but now that 
he had vanquiſhed the ſcruples of Scaurus, his 
hopes became elate with the proſpect of peace, 
and he determined to treat in perſon on the 
terms. To ſecure his ſafe conduct, the quæſtor, 
Sextius, was ſent by the conſul into the city of 
Vacca, under pretext of receiving a quantity of 
corn, which Calpurnius had publickly enjoined. 
the ambaſſadours to prepare; for as Jugurtha 
had propoſed ſubmiſſion, a truce was now ob- 
ſerved. 


| Turn, Wende to appointment, that monarch 
viſited the Roman camp, and there, after a ſhort 
introduCtory ſpeech to the council of war, in ex- 
tenuation of his guilt, and recommending him- 
ſelf to favour, he concluded every other matter 
relative to the treaty, in a private manner, with 
Beſtia and Scaurus ; and the following day his 
ſubmiſſion was accepted of with as much forma- 
lity, as if the opinion of the whole council had 
warranted the meaſure. Agreeable, however, to 
the commands laid on him publiekly, thirty ele- 
a phants, Jun ſtore of cartle, a number of horſes, 
5 | and 
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and ſome ſilver were delivered to the queſtor. 


Then Calpurnius ſet out for Rome that he might 
be preſent at the election of magiſtrates ; mean- 


time, in Numidia, and our army, all was ans 


| As ſoon as the en of the An expe- 


dition were noiſed abroad, the conſul became the 


topick of publick and private converſation; the 
people were all in a violent ferment, the ſenators 


anxious and perplexed ; for as yet they were ir- 


reſolute whether to ratify this infamous tranſac- 
tion, or totally diſavow the conſul's proceeding ; 


it was chiefly the power and influence of Scaurus 


that blocked up the avenues to truth and juſtice, 


as he had been Beſtia's confederate and abettor. 


: Bur Caius Memmius (of whoſe bold indepen- 


dent ſpirit, and hatred to the overgrown power 
of the nobility, mention has already been made) 
while the ſenate continued thus doubtful and di- 


latory, harangued the people in their aſſemblies, 
and encouraged them to revenge: he counſelled 


them not to deſert their country's cauſe nor their 
own liberties, pointed out the many tyrannical 
and barbarous acts of the nobility, and ſpared 


no pains to inflame them with a ſenſe of their 


wrongs. But as Memmius was celebrated in 


thoſe days for his poliſhed eloquence, I thought it 


not improper to copy, out of many, a ſingle ora- 
tion of his, and that one ſhall be eſpecially my 
choice, which was delivered in publick after the 


| return 
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return of Beſtia, and which was couched in the | 


Laune wy: 


4 Ip my attachment to d bis ca did not 


* triumph over every other con ſideration, I 
* ſhould have been diſcouraged, my fellow ci- 
„ tizens, from this addreſs to you on many ac- 
counts; there is a powerful faction to contend 

with, and you are pafſive under oppreſſion; 
5 juſtiend is baniſhed from among us, and{which 
eis my ſtrongeſt diſſuaſive) a man is no more 

endangered by, than honoured for, integrity 
* of life.—It really pains me to relate how, for 
fifteen years paſt, you have been feandaloyſly 


< mocked at by a few haughty ufurpers | how _ 


inhumanly the aſſertors of your rights have 
< periſhed, while you baſely ſuffered their deaths 
< to go unrevenged'! how your ſouls have been 
< abſorpt in cowardlineſs and ſloth ;' inſomuch 
c that you cannot rouſe yourſelves to action nou- 
hen your enemies ate defenceleſs; but on 
< the contrary, even now, dread thoſe very men 


to whom you ſhould prove the objects of terrour 


and apprehenſion ! 


bi, Ys 7 norwichſtanding theſe vimonaee! cir- 
©. cutnſtances, my ſpirit prompts me to face this 
faction; that liberty, which my progenitor 
„ handed down to me, ſhall be exerciſed on this 

< o6ccafion; but whether idly, or to the advan- 
os 8 of our ſtate, will reſt, my fellow citizens, 
2 1  - 
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on yourſelves alone: I adviſe you not to take 


up arms for the redreſs of your preſent injuries, 


« as your anceſtors have often done; you need 
not have recourſe to force, you need not retire 
* from Rome, the very meaſures purſued by 


your oppreſlors muſt enſure cond own deſtruc- 


K. tion. 


66 Lau the 8 of Tiberius 8 


« whom: they taxed with aiming at the crown, 


the people were expoſed to the moſt grievous 
©. perſecution ; alſo, when Caius Gracchus and 
„Marcus Fulvius were aſſaſſinated, many of 
*« your order were impriſoned and put to death; 


in either caſe, it was their own arbitrary man- 


<& date, and not the voice of law, that cloſed the 
“ ſcene of blood: but let us admit of their plea 
ein both; let us ſay, with them, that the men 
* who reſtored to the people their rights, only 
e aimed at kingly power; let us agree with them, 
“that, ſince no other adequate puniſhment of- 


„ fered, it was legal to ſhed the blood of Roman 


„citizens! 


„AAN, you have heretofore beheld the 
<< + plunder of your treaſury, you have ſeen a few 
*© grandees ſhare the tribute of mighty kingdoms 


„ and republicks, you have known theſe to be 


the ſources of all honour, authority and riches, 


and you have been witneſſes to theſe enormi- 
en. meh; only filent, indignation ! yet. mark 


* the 
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* the trivial value ſtamped upon the impunity 
with which their flagitious meaſures have been 
<< paſſed for have they not now, to crown their 
„ iniquities, proſtituted the laws, debaſed the 
“ majeſty of the Roman name, and infamouſly 

I betrayed to your enemies every right, both 
human and divine? they have; and far from 
* diſcovering either remorſe or ſhame, they even 
K affect to diſplay their magnificence to your 
© view; fome of them oſtentatiouſly ſhowing 
© the trappings of the prieſthood, ſome the en- 
* figns of conſular power, and ſome the parade 
< of military triumph : as if theſe dignities were 
< to be turned to an honourable account, and 
not to be es by rapine and injuſtice. | 


„ Tus very ſlaves which we erty: 15 a- 
* gainſt their maſter's harſh commands, - and can 
„you, who are Romans, and born to empire, 
* ſubmit to be enſlaved with patience and reſig- 
nation? 


« Bur who are they that have thus uſurped 
„ the management of the ſtate ? why, the moſt 
© abandoned, bloody, and inſatiably avaricious, 
the wickedeſt and moſt overbearing of men 
miſcreants, who make a traffick of faith, ho- 
„ nour,. or piety, and finally, of every vile or 
valuable principle !—ſome of them build their 
e ſecurity on the murder of your tribunes, o- 
« thers on having haraſſed you by iniquitous 
6c * ſuits but the general ſhield of defence 1s to be 

8 3 oy ſtained 
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150 ſtained with your blood! thus the more dread- 
__* ful the crime, the more removed is the perpe- 


* trator from puniſhment ; they have diſencum- 
© bered themſelves of thoſe tertours that ſhould 
4 be attendant on their guilt, which are now 


L faſtened upon your indolenee; and their de- 


<< ſires, their hatred and fears being the ſame, 


e they are all, of neceſſity, confederated roge- 


„ther: where the good aſſociate thus, it is 
© irrendſhip that binds the chain, but —_ 
66, . vicious it Wu faction. | 


* 5 babes ou Were as attentive to your 


„ hberties, as or rulers are eager after power, 
the fltagtion of this republick would not be 
thus deſolate and deplorable ; nor would theſe 


* dignities, which flow from yourſelves alone, be 
* contaminated thus by mfolence and guilt; far 


1 othetwife, 2225 would * HOT as . re- 


66 ward. 


. Foun anceſtors, with a view to the recovery 
* of their rights, and to the eſtabliſnment of the 
„ prandeur of their name, withdrew to mount 
* Aventinte, and took poſſeſſion of it under arms; 


and will you not exert every power for the 


« preſervation of that liberty, thus nobly ſecur- 


eds, and delivered down to you, by them? nay, 


* ſhall not this effort be the more eager, inaſ- 
* much as it is far more ignominious to forego 
66 the ere: made "oy us ec ogy? than 


Fg to 
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to have failed in making them for our- 
5 ſelves? 5 | 


* W1LL any man ſay then--*how thinkeſt thou? 
„hy thus—I would have due puniſhment, 
** inflicted on theſe traitors to their country, but 
* diſclaim all violence and outrage on the occa- 
| © ſion ; ſuch proceeding would reflect diſhonour 
on yourſelves, otherwiſe the vengeance were 
* moſt ſuited to the crime-; I would have them 
© brought to a formal trial for their offences, I 
would confront them with ch th and 

* conviet them by his Lage teſtimony.” 8118 


yo a ths W 120 really „„ your 
commands will be implicitly obeyed ; if he 
*< treats them with conferapt, you will then be 
«+ able to form a competent judgment of this 
peace; a peace by which Jugurtha is abſolved 

* of all his crimes, by which a few powerful no- 
_ © bles have amaſſed a world of riches, by which 
 * the. honour of the Roman name is forfeited, 
by and, our deareſt intereſts betrayed ! [9G 


3 Dos it — 3 you are not yet fatigu- 
ed by your ſervitude ; it may be that any revo- 
© lution would prove. leſs acceptable than thoſe 
times, when kingdoms, provinces, and the 
** laws, when our rights, the tribunals of juſ- 
* tice, the power of making peace or war, and 
Kall things, in concluſion, both divine and hu- 


man 
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man were entirely at the option of, and regu- 

“ lated, by a cabal, while you, meantime, (the 
mighty Roman people! the unconquered na- 

© tion ! the ſovereigns of the earth ) accounted 

© yourſelves happy in a privilege to breathe ! for 

* was there a man amongſt you bold enough to 

" refuſe the yoke of bandage * 


5 As to my part, tho' I hold him loſt i in infa- 
e my who tamely crouches beneath the oppreſ- 
e ſor's rod, yet would I, ſince theſe moſt iniqui- 
„tous wretches are Rowan citizens, ſubmit with 
< patience to ſee their pardon ratified, was it not 
* that compaſſion, in this caſe, is but another word 
for ruin. Aſſure yourſelves theſe men are ſo 
“ ſtubbornly vicious, that preſent forgiveneſs is 
*© loſt upon them, unleſs their power to do fur- 
ce ther miſchief is reſtrained ; and conſider what 
eternal anxiety you will labour under when it 
e ſhall appear, that you have no reſource againſt 
* ſlavery but arming in defence of freedom: for 
hat dependance can you found upon them? 
&« how look for future harmony ? they want to 
* uſurp an inſolent authority, you wiſh to be 
e free they endeavour at injury and oppreſſion, 
< you ſtruggle to reſtrain both; laſtly, your foes, 
* they treat as allies, and like enemies your 
“friends; when your affections and deſires are 
thus contradictory, is it poſſible that peace and 
mutual amity can lodge within your boſoms ? 
P away with Buch idle expectations and be ad- 
825 | * viſed 
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< viſed by me, not to ſuffer this notorious wick- 


edneſs to paſs unrevenged ! 


* Our preſent grievance is not a robbery of 
e the exchequer, nor is it the ſhameleſs pillage 
<« of our allies; theſe are doubtleſs, in themſelves, 
very high offences, but, occurring ſo frequently, 
< they are looked on as inſignificant : no—it is 
4s ne the ſenatorial authority, it is that your 


* own empire has been infamouſly betrayed to 


your bittereſt foe ! the honour of our govern- 
„ ment has been proſtituted both at home and 
abroad! | theſe are the ſores that afflict us, and 


* if they are not probed, if our guilty tormen- 


tors are allowed to triumph in our woes, what 


remains for us but a life of ſubjection to their 


* wills ?* ——exemption from ram is the 
1 ang of 1 


„I wis# not, Romans, to prejudice your 


minds; I ſeek not to inſtil ſuch hatred to theſe 


offenders, as might make the conviction of 


their guilt more pleaſing than the manifeſtation 


4 of their innocence ; my intent is only to de- 
© monſtrate how virtue may ſuffer by your ne- 
e glecting to ſtop the progreſs of vice. I may 
« remark to you, beſides, that a ſtate like ours is 
„ leſs diſadvantaged, by ungratefully forgetting 
good offices, than criminally overlooking the 


e bad :—when the worthy man is neglected, it 


* only _—_— his ardour, bur MO to the 
* wicked 
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wicked is fuel to the flames. I ſhall add no 


more, but that when the one is quelled, you 
© have the leſs occaſion to call for the aſſiſtance 


© of the other.” 


By this, and other ſpeeches of the ſame ten- 


dency made by Memmius, the Roman peo- 


ple were perſuaded to depute the prætor Caſſius, 


to Jugurtha, whom they ordered him to conduct 


to Rome, upon the ſecurity of the publick 
faith; that having the benefit of his teſtimony, 


they might the more eaſily convict Scaurus and 


his companions, who appeared to have been - 
bed to . their dountry. „ 1 9 1% 


Saas this was the tate of Aare at Rome, 


Beſtia's lieutenants in Numidia, copying after 


their general's manners, were guilty of numberleſs 


| ſhocking enormities : ſome, influenced by gold, 


reſtored the elephants to Jugurtha ; others fold 
him the deſerters, and there were thoſe WhO 


robbed and pillaged the nations in alliance with | 


us: not leſs infectious. than a peſtilence to the 


| human body, was the poiſon of avarice to their 


minds. Meantime the propoſal of Memmius 


was paſſed into a law, and Caſſius, the pra- 


tor, to the diſmay of the whole body of nobility, 
proceeded on his embaſſy to Jugurtha; and tho 


this king was timorous and irreſolute from a 


conſciouſneſs of his guilt, he yet found means to 


| Neude. him, that, ſince he had ſubmitted to 


the 
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the power of Rome, it was more eligible to ſue 
there for mercy and compaſſion, than to incur, 
by farther oppoſition, the effects of the people's 
indignation. He pledged, befides, his own honour 
for his perſonal ſafety, which Jugurtha held as 
binding as the publick faith; ſo celebrated in 
thoſe i was c_—_ n eng of n 8 


Tuus then e e Caſſius to 
Rome, unattended by any kingly pomp, and array- 
cd in the deepeſt garbof wo, whither being arrived, 
(altho' his own reſolution was naturally very great, 
and notwithſtanding it was confirmed by the aſ- 
ſurances of all thoſe, whoſe guilty authority had 
countenanced his former atrocious crimes) he 
engaged, at a vaſt expence, Caius Bæbius, a tri- 
hand of the people, to plead his cauſe; hoping 
that his effrontery would ſtifle the cries of juſtice, 
and ſecure him enn the nnn to his 


Crimes: 55 


Av ne of the bene was now called by by 
Memmius, and tho* Jugurtha was the avowed 
object of their hatred, inſomuch that ſome of 
them were loud for his impriſonment, aud others, 
that he ſhould (as had been the ancient uſage) 
ſuffer death as an enemy, unleſs he diſcloſed the 
names of his infamous aſſociates, yet more careful 
ok their reputation and renown, than willing to 
indulge this reſentful paſſion, he applied hinmſelf 
withy diligence to calm their tranſports, and pacify 

| | their 
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their rage; and, at length, prevailed upon them to 


obſerve inviolate the publick faith. Then, when 


all was huſh, he ordered Jugurtha to be brought 


forward, and began his charge againft him: he 


enumerated all the inſtances of his guilt which 


had been manifeft either at Rome or in Numidia, 
pointed out the blackneſs of his ingratitude to his 
beneficent father, mentioned his ſavage barbarity 


to his brothers, and told him, that the Roman 


people, tho' they had ſufficient information of his 
abettors, and accomplices, yet wiſhed to be aſſu- 
red more particularly from his own mouth; that 


if his teſtimony appeared ingenuous, he might 


confidently repoſe on their clemency and honour, 
but that if he concealed the truth, far from ſerving 
his confederates, he would * n, ſeal his 


own n. 


Ars tt late, and e was or- 


dered to reply; but then Caius Bebius the tri- 
bune of the people (whoſe patronage, I have al- 


ready ſaid, was ſecured by the king's treaſures) 
commanded him to hold his peace; and notwith- 
ſtanding the multitude which formed the aſſembly 


were arouſed to fury, and; ſtrove to deter him by 


dreadful threats and menacing geſtures, nay, by 


even actual violence, and every other effuſion of 


Wrath, yet did his matchleſs impudence bear him 
over all: thus the people were baffled and the af- 
ſembly broke up, while Jugurtha, Beſtia, and 
the others, who were tortured by this examinati- 


on, 
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on, increaſed in confidence and ſwelled with their 
| ſucceſs. 


Turzz was then at Rome a Numidian, by 
name Maſſiva, the ſon of Guluſſa, and grandſon 
to Maſiniſſa : at the time of the diſpute between 
the two monarchs he had oppoſed Jugurtha, and 
therefore, when Cirta was ſurrendered, and Ather- 
bal ſlain, he forſook Africa, a ſelf baniſhed man. 
Him Spurius Albinus, who, with Quintus Minu- 
cius Rufus, ſucceeded Beſtia in the conſulate, per- 
ſuaded to ſue to the ſenate for the crown of Nu- 
 midia; ſeeing that he was deſcended from Ma- 

ſiniſſa, and Jugurtha, ſo univerſally deteſted, and 


ſewo overwhelmed with doubt and apprehenſion : 


war was this conſul's ruling paſſion, and publick 
diſturbances morepleaſing to him than tranquillity 
and peace; Numidia too had fallen to him by lot, 
while Minucius obtained Macedonia for his pro- 
vince. | 


Warn Maſliva began to ſtir in this buſineſs, 
and his adverſary found that dependance on his 
former friends was very precarious, {conſcience 
working with ſome, his villanous character, and 
their perſonal fears, reſtraining others,) he com- 
manded Bomilcar, who was the depoſitary of all 
his ſecrets, and moſt attached to his cauſe, to hire 
aſſaſſins to diſpatch Maſſiva, an employment to 
which he was no ſtranger ; directing him beſides 
to conduct this murder in the moſt private man- 
ner, 
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ner, but if that could not be, to N it at any 


r * 


BoMiLCaR was not ſlow in executing his 
king's commands; he therefore engaged a band 
of ruffians, well trained to ſuch enterpriſes, to 
watch all Maſſiva- s motions, and to obſerve every 


opportunity of time and place; then when occa- 


fion offered he planted his bravoes : one of theſe 


miſcreants, thus prepared for murder, attacked 
his victim ſomewhat too precipitately; he flew 


him indeed, but was apprehended in the fact, 
and by many perſuaſions, eſpecially thoſe of the 
conſul Albinus, induced to promiſe a full diſco- 
very. This made, Bomilcar was impeached, tho 
attendant on him, who had the publick faith for 


his ſecurity in Rome; thus this proceeding which 


was dictated by juſtice and reaſon, was not ſuch 
as * law of nations authorized. 


Ir was now 8 beyond contradiction, 
that Jugurtha planned this dreadful murder, yet 
did he not ceaſe his endeavours to defeat all fur- 
ther inquiry, until he found that neither his trea- 
ſures nor connections could conquer the deteſta- 
tion which followed his crime: therefore, notwith- 


| ſtanding he had given, on the firſt arraigament 


of Bomilcar, fifty of his friends, as ſureties, that 
he ſhould abide the iſſue of his trial, yet, more 


anxious about his kingdom's concerns, than for 


the co of theſe — he * away 


Bomilcar 
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Bomilcar privately to Numidia ; for he feared his 
ſubjects would, in future, be timorous of acting 
under his authority, if this man ſhould be puniſh- 
ed for obedience to his commands; for that king- 
dom he himſelf ſet out ſoon after, being ordered 
by the ſenate to depart from Italy ; but on lea- 
ving Rome, it 1s ſaid, he often looked back upon 
it in ſilence, and that at laſt theſe words eſcaped 
his lips, © Venal and corrupt city, ſoon would'ſt 
_ © thou ſeal thy infamy and ruin, was there but a 
< purchaſer equal to thy terms?“ 


THz war being now renewed, Albinus loſt no 
time in tranſporting to Africa proviſions and 
money to pay the troops, with whatever elſe he 
thought uſeful for them upon the occaſion; he 


then immediately ſet out upon this expedition, 


wiſhing to terminate the war either by force or 
_ treaty, or any other method winch might offer, 
before the election of new magiſtrates ſuperſeded 
his command, and this was an event not far re- 
moved. But Jugurtha knew it was his intereſt 
to protract the time, and therefore oppoſed every 
obſtacle to the haſty concluſion of the war; one 
while he would propoſe to yield, and anon 
excuſe himſelf by affecting fear and diſtruſt; 

now he would fly before the conſul, and pre- 


fently, that his troops might not be difcoura- 


ged, he would attack in his turn; thus by ſpin- 
8 out the war, and * offering terms of ac- 
: | commo- 
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commodation, the conſul was baffled in all his 
i | 


THERE were not wanting thoſe who thought 
Albinus had a feeling with the king; and that 
it was not owing ſo much to indolence as trea- 
chery, that the concluſion of a war, ſo alertly un- 
dertaken, could be thus eaſily delayed: be that 
as it may, when, in proceſs of time, the day 
for the election of magiſtrates drew near, Albi- 


nus departed from Africa to Rome, leaving his 


brother Aulus to command in the camp, as præ- 


tor, in his ſtead. 


25 Neben was at this time dreadfully convulſed by 
the tribunes ſeditions: Publius Lucullus, and Lu- 


' cius Annius, who were two of thoſe officers that 


year, ſtruggled to continue themſelves in the ma- 
giſtracy, tho? fiercely oppoſed by their colleagues, 
and this diſpute obſtructed any election for that 
whole year. When Aulus (who, as has been 
ſaid before, was left in the camp with the autho- 
rity of prætor) got information of this delay, it 
induced him to hope that he might be able to 
finiſh the war, or to extort, by the terrour of his 
arms, a weighty bribe from the king ; wherefore, 
having called his ſoldiers from their winter quar- 
ters to action in the month of January, he ap- 
peared ſuddenly before the city of Suthul, where 
Jugurtha's treaſures were depoſited, after an ha- 
ny 
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raſſing march, in the moſt rigorous ſeaſon of the 
W | | 


Tas advantages of its ſituation and the ſeve- 
rity of the ſeaſon, ſecured this city not only from 
being taken, but even from the danger of a ſiege; 
for all around the walls, which were built on the 
height of a craggy precipice, was a marſhy plain, 
now flooded by the winter inundations: yet, in 
ſpite of theſe forbidding circumſtances, Aulus 
commenced his preparations, advancing his mo- 
ving galleries, raiſing his mounds, and expediting 
every matter which might ſerve his preſent pur- 
poſe; he either affected theſe vigorous meaſures 
to alarm Jugurtha, or, blinded by his deſires to 
| Poſſeſs the treaſure, had a real —_ upon the 

town. 


Ms anNTI1ME Jugurtha, who was no ſtranger to 
his ignorance and vanity, increaſed by various 
wiles the madneſs which had ſeized him; many 
embaſſies were ſent him in the ſtrain of ſupplicati- 
on, while himſelf, as if willing to eſcape the pro- 
prætor, led off his army into a country full of 
foreſts, and abounding with dangerous defiles. 
Finally by theſe mock propoſals he wrought upon 
Aulus to give up his deſign upon Suthul and pur- 
ſue him in his feigned retreat, where, by the re- 
moteneſs of the region, his ſchemes would, he 
hoped, be leſs liable to detection. Then ſome of 


Jugurtha' 8 moſt ſubtle agents were diſperſed a- 
5. . Oe 
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amongſt the Roman ſoldiers, whom they were to 
tempt from their duty by continual offers of re- 
ward : ſome centurions, and horſe officers, they 
prevailed on to deſert, while others were engaged, 
upon a ſignal given, to fly from their poſts; and 


thus having ſucceeded according to his defire, 
he ſuddenly ſurrounded the camp of Aulus, 


with a vaſt army of Numidians, at the dead of 
night. J = [a 


AprmiGHTED by the unuſual uproar, the Ro- | 


man ſoldiers flew, ſome to their arms, ſome to 
places of concealment, while others laboured to 
inſpire the timorous with courage. Every quar- 
ter was a ſcene of tumult and confuſion ; the ene- 
my was numerous and valiant, the heavens in- 


volved in clouds and darkneſs, deſtruction loured 


on every fide, nor could they determine whether 
it was ſafeſt to reſiſt or fly. At this juncture, 
one cohort of Ligurians, two troops of T 
' horſe, and a few common ſoldiers, (part of thoſe 
who, as I have already mentioned, had been brib- 


ian 


ed to treachery) forſook their ſtations and paſſed 


over to the king; whilſt the centurion of the firſt 
company of the third legion gave the enemy free 
entrance through a quarter of the camp, which he 

had taken upon himſelf to defend, and that way 
the whole body of Numidians ruſhed into the 


intrenchments; then all was ignominious rout 


amongſt our troops, who, many of them without 


arms, took poſſeſſion of a neighbouring hill, but 
. — the 
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the obſcurity of the night, and plunder of the 


camp, e the Numidians from improving 
the victory. | | 


Tus following day, in a conference with Aulus, 
Jugurtha told him that altho' he was now doubly 
in his power, ſince he could deſtroy both him and 
his whole army, either by famine or the ſword, 
yet ſtill he experienced the feelings of humanity, 
and conſidered” the uncertainty of ſublunary e- 
vents ;—that if he would enter into a league with 
him, his and their lives ſhould be ſafe, but that they 
muſt all paſs under the yoke, and depart Numidia 
within ten days.” Theſe were mortifying and 
| moſt infamous conditions: however, as death was 


te alternative, the king's terms were acceded to, 


and peace was mathe. 


5 Warn the detail of theſe circumſtances was 
- Publiſhed at Rome, the whole city became a prey 
to grief and confuſion. Some bewailed the ſul- 
lied brightneſs of the Roman glory, others, (leſs 
acquainted with the fluctuating events of — 
feared that this defeat might be deſtructive to 
their liberties; but all were loud and bitter againſt 
Aulus, (eſpecially thoſe who had often ſignalized 
themſelves in war,) becauſe he had ſubmitted to 
this indignity with an armed force under his com- 
mand, rather than ſeek to extricate himſelf by a 
brave defence. On all theſe accounts the conſul 
Albinus Gn that this vile proceeding of his 
„ Nen 
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brother might prove a ſource of hatred and peril 
to himſelf) conſulted the ſenate upon this peace: 
nevertheleſs he, in the meantime, enrolled ſome 
additional forces, made a requiſition of aſſiſtance 
from the allies, and all the Latin ſtates, and haſ- 


tened his meaſures with remarkable induſtry. 


Tux ſenate's opinion on the peace was ſuch as 
it ought to be, namely, that unauthorized by 
their own, and the people's aſſent, no accommo- 


dation could be valid ;”” ſo the conſul, (debarred 


by the popular magiſtrates from carrying with 
him thoſe troops which he had raiſed for the expe- 
dition,) ſet out for Africa within a few days; for 
all our troops which had. been. withdrawn, agreea- 
ble to the convention, from Numidia, 'were now 


in their winter quarters in the Roman province. 


ArrER his arrival tho' he burned to be re- 


venged of Jugurtha, and to extenuate, by ſome 


exploit, the publick odium againſt his brother, 


yet when he examined the condition of the forces, 


they were found to be ſo very unfit for duty, (as 
added to the humiliating circumſtances of their 
flight, they had moreover, unreftrained by diſ- 
cipline, yielded themſelves up to licentiouſneſs 


and debauchery) that, upon due conſideration, 
he was convinced there was nothing to be done. 


Ar Rome, meanwhile, the following draught 


a a law was propoſed to the people, by Caius 


Mamilius 
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Mamilius Limetanus, their tribune ; “that in- 
* quilition ſhould be made againſt every one of 
& thoſe who had abetted Jugurtha in his contempt 
© of the ſenate's decrees ;—againſt ſuch ambaſſa- 
& dours to, or commanders againſt him, as had ac- 
„ cepted of any pecuniary favours ;--againſt thole 
„ho had reſtored him the elephants, and be- 
e trayed the deſerters into his hands, and finally, 

„ apainſt all who had dared to enter into any ſort 
4 of treaty with profeſſed enemies.” 


Tuts motion was oppoſed by many from a 
conſciouſneſs that it reached their crimes ; while 
others were againſt it on account of. the party 
violence which, they feared, "_ occaſion ſome 
terrible convulſion ; however, as they durſt not 

avow their diſapprobation of this, and ſuch like 
meaſures, nay, tho' they were even neceſſitated 
to aſſume an air of ſatisfaction and acquieſcence, 
they yet, ſecretly, engaged their friends in the 
_ oppoſition, and, of theſe, eſpecially the citizens 
from Latium, and other Italian ſtates. But it is 
incredible with what reſolution the people perſe- 
vered, how impetuouſly they required the pro- 
pounding of this bill, with what eagerneſs they 
aſſented to it, and ratified it into law! yet this 
| zeal] did not flow from true patriotiſm, but from 
their hatred to the nobles, at whom the ſeverity 
was aimed ; ſo rancorous was the animoſity that 
inflamed the different factions. | 


Ls ͤ Ld 
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rw whilſt the other grandees were over- 
whelmed with conſternation, Marcus Scaurus, 
whom I named before as Beſtia's lieutenant, avai- 
ling himſelf of the people's triumphant joy, of the 
timorous retreat of his friends, and of the ge- 
nera] diſorder, ſo managed it, that he was ap- 
pointed one of the three commiſſioners, who were 
to hold this inquiſition according to the Mamie 
lian law. The trials followed in courſe, and 
were conducted with no leſs rigour than injuſtice, 
in compliance with the humour and dictates of 
the populace : this was the period of their proſ- 
perity, and, agreeable to the frequent uſage of 
the — en en ee in it be inſolenee 
of power, Fe: 


1 LLITY and afivence, thoſe Piber of 
human felicity, had introduced into Rome, but 
a few years before, this diſtinction of the ſenato- 
rial and popular parties, and were the remote 
cauſes of the many ſubſequent miſchiefs: for 
while Carthage yet ſtood, the affairs of govern- 
ment were managed jointly by ſenate and people, 
with mildneſs and moderation :—no conteſt for 
ſplendour or authority then diſturbed the citi- 
zens repoſe ; they feared a dangerous enemy, 
and therefore perſevered in virtue. But when 
once this cauſe of terrour was removed, the at- 
- tendants on proſperity, luſt and pride, ſucceeded 
to its place, and took poſſeſſion of their breaſts : 


thus enjoying that publick quiet, which, while 
haraſſed 
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haraſſed by difficulties, they had ſo much deſired, 
they experienced nothing in it ſave bitterneſs and 
wo; for the nobles began to abuſe their autho- 
rity, and the people their liberty, to their own 
ſiniſter purpoſes, all were for plunder, pillage, 
and rapine, and thus, by the ſtruggles of each 
faction to draw every thing within its own vor- 
tex, the commonwealth, which lay between them, 
was rent in pieces. 


Tux party of the nobles was, however, the 
moſt powerful, as it was the moſt compact; their 
opponents vigour being diffuſed through, and 
ſhared by, ſuch a multitude, it could not operate 
to equal advantage. The regulation of affairs 
then, both in peace and war, was entirely en- 
groſſed by a few members of the ſtate; the trea- 
ſury, the provinces, the publick dignities, the 
glory and triumphs were all their own ; the 
hardſhips of war were the allotments of the poor, 
and pinching poverty the reward of their fatigue; 
nay the very ſpoils won in battle were torn from 
their graſp, and ſhared by their generals with the 
reſt of the faction, while their aged parents, or 
helpleſs children were ſuffering their propor- 
tion of miſery at home, being expelled their ha- 

bitations at the will of ſome tyrannical neigh 

bour. 5 


Tus 3 by avarice, and puffed up with 
power, they ſeized an, defiled, and deſolated all 
| things : 
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things; deſpiſing every human conſideration, nay 
holineſs itſelf, unti] their guilt and enormities 
plunged them all into perdition. For on the 
inſtant that there appeared, in the bedy of no- 
bility, men who preferred true glory to uſur- 
ped dominion, the city was ſhaken with the moſt 
violent commotions, and ſuch a ftorm of civil 
fury aroſe, as if all nature was convulſed, and la- 
bouring to diffolution. 


For ever Tiberius and Caius ation. 


Wjhoſe anceſtors had helped to aggrandize the 


ſtate, by their ſervices in the Punick and other 
wars, began to aſſert the people's privileges, and 
to lay open the iniquities of the prevailing fac- 


tion, the ſelf- convicted and affrighted nobles 


— a party amongſt the confederates, and 
Latin citizens, as alſo amongſt the Roman knights, 

(who, flattered by the expectation of ſharing the 
ſpoils of government, had been induced to de- 
fert the popular cauſe,) and thus aſſiſted, they 
prepared to counteract theſe meaſures of the 
Gracchi. Firſt then Tiberius fell a victim to 
their fury, and a few years af ter, Caius, who had 
engaged in the ſame purſuit; both fell, tho' the 
former was tribune of the people, and the latter 
one of the three commiſſioners for tranſplanting 
and ſettling the colonies, with him too Marcus 

Fulvius Flaccus was ſlain: undoubtedly the 
Gracchi were too impetuous, and over eager to 
triumph in the ſucceſs of their ſchemes; ſince it 
LR is 
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is better to ſubmit with patience to our wrongs, 
than to ſeek for redreſs by unjuſtifiable means. 


Havine thus aſcertained their ſuperiority, 
the nobles gave the fulleſt ſcope to their reſent- 
ment, depopulating the city by baniſhment and 
the ſword, and, by their ſubſequent proceeding, 
extorting obedience from the people's fears, ra- 
ther than adding to the reality of their power ; 
to this ſoleciſm in government many opu- 


lent ſtates have owed their ruin; in the vio- 


lent conteſts between parties for pre-eminence, 


the pernicious means of acquiring it are neyery 


adverted to, and once obtained, it is exerciſed 
with the moſt unrelenting barbarity. But ſhould 


I attempt an exact account of theſe civil feuds, 


and ſuch a detail of the citizens conduct as the 
ſubje& would require, time would be wanting to 


exhauſt my matter, and therefore 1 refine the | 


n of my narration. 


_ 


POR the peace made by Aulus, and our er 
my's opprobrious flight, Metellus and Silanus, 


the new made conſuls, ſettled the partition of the 


provinces, and Metellus got Numidia ; this was 

a man of enterpriſing courage, and, tho“ no friend 
to the plebeian faction, univerſally revered for 
ſpotleſs integrity of life. Upon his entering into 


office, it became his immediate care to provide 


for the contingencies of that war in which he was 
to be perſonally concerned; all other affairs he 


left 
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left to his colleague; knowing it to be equally i in- 
cumbent on him to watch over them. In conſe- 
quence, as he had little dependance on the old ar- 
my, new levies were made, auxtharies ſought for 
in every quarter, armour, weapons, horſes, and 
all ſorts of warlike implements provided, together 
with abundance of proviſion, and every other re- 
quiſite for the ſupport of a war wherein much. va- 
riety was to be expected, and in which many 
wants were to be ſupplied. Beſides his meaſures 
were all forwarded by the countenance of the ſe- 
nate, by voluntary aids from the allies, the Latin 
| ſtates, and tributary kings, and finally by the ge- 
neral zeal of the people, 


Ar gtd when his arrangements were all 
made to his mind, he ſet out for Numidia amidſt 
the acclamations of the citizens, who, tho' they 
had all reaſon to build their hopes on his noble 
endowments, were yet mare elevated by the cer- 
tainty that his ſoul was proof againſt corruption; 
for it was the avaricious temper of our own offi- 
cers which had, hitherto, impeded the progreſs 
of the Numidian war, and increaſed the | power and 
| confidence of the foe. 


naar; in Africa, the army of Spurius 
Albinus, the proconſul, was ſurrendered to his 
command; but the troops, (long ſtrangers to ſub- 
ordination or reſtraint) were grown indolent and 


effeminate; neither willing to face danger, nor ca- 
pable 
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pable of fatigue ; more inſolent with their tongues 
than active with their hands; the pillagers of their 
confederates and plunder of their enemies. Thus 
diſſolute in manners they rather embarraſſed their 
new general, than ſtrengthened or encouraged 
him by their addition. On this account Metek 
lus, (notwithſtanding he knew that, by the delay _ 
in chuſing magiſtrates, good part of the ſeaſon _ 
for action had elapſed, and tho' he was ſenſible 
that every Roman boſom ſwelled with expeQation 
of the event,) determined againſt entering upon 
action at all, until he had revived the ancient 
a diſcipline, and made it habitual to his troops. 


Fon as the Year of the forces u bro- 
ther Aulus had made a fearful impreſſion on Al- 
binus's mind, he had thence reſolved not to paſs 
the boundaries of our province; and therefore, 
what time of the ſummer he retained the com- 
mand, his army was ſtationed in one particular 
camp, until the filth of ſuch a multitude poiſoned 
the air, or ſcarcity of provender compelled him 
to remove. But then there was no appointment 
or relief of ſentinels in this camp, agreeable to the 
uſual practice in war; the ſoldiers abſented them- 
ſelves from their ſtandards at pleaſure; the ſut- 
lers too mingling with them, they roamed at 
large both day and night, waſting the fields in 
ſtraggling parties, aſſaulting the villages, vieing 
with one another in their prizes of cattle and 
| _ and openly trafficking them away with the 
merchants, 
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merchants, who brought wine and ſuch like com- 
modities into the camp: they ſold, moreover, the 


grain provided for them at the publick expence, 
purchaſing at the ſame time bread for daily ſuſte- 


nance; and, to ſum up all, whatever wickedneſs 


can be either imagined or expreſſed, whatever de- 
- praved exceſſes ſloth and luxury can lead to, with 

all theſe was this army — _ with vices. 
ſtill more een Wt 8 


I xIN d, amen that this difficulty was con- 
quered by Metellus with no leſs magnanimity 
and prudence than he manifeſted in affairs of war: 
fo nice}y did he trim the balance between mild- 
neſs and ſeverity. Thus his firſt proclamation 
ſtruck down the very props of indolence, the 
words of it being that, for the future, no perſon 
* ſhould preſume to expoſe either bread, or any 
prepared meats to fale in the camp; that no 


s ſutlers ſhould follow the army; and that none 


of the common ſoldiers ſhould employ a ſervant 
« or beaſt of obs either while encamped or 
© when on a march; meantime he reſtrained 
other irregularities bf the moſt dexterous ma- 
nagement : add to this that, by marches and coun- 
termarches, he daily changed the fituation of his 
camp; ſecured it ftill by ſtrong paliſades and an 
_ ample trench, juſt as if the enemy was at hand to 
attack it; placed numerous ſentries, relieved 
them frequently, and vilited them all in turns, 
attended by his lieutenants: upon a march, he 
LEN. - Was 
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was now in the van, preſently in the rear, and 


often in the centre of his troops, careful that the 
ſoldiers ſhould not ſtray from their ranks, that 
they ſhould follow,-in cloſe order, their particular 
enſigns, and that each man carried at once his 


arms and proviſions. Thus by reſtraining them 


from evil, rather than by harſhneſs and cruelty, 
he, in a ſhort time, ed the courage and diſci- 
1. of his o 


IJucunr na, meanwhile, being informed of this 
proceeding by his ſpies, and being aſſured, from 
his own experience at Rome, that the honour of 


Metellus was impregnable, began to feel deſpon- 
dence, and then, for the firſt time, to entertain a 
ſerious view of ſurrendering. He therefore ap- 
pointed an embaſſy of ſupplication to the conſul, 
with inſtructions to ſtipulate for only his own and 
his childrens lives, and to yield up all bekdes to. 
the Roman people. | 


EXPERIENCE of former days had taught Me- 
tellus, that the Numidians were prone to treache- 
ry, of a fluctuating diſpoſition, and eager after 
' Novelty ; he therefore addreſſed himſelf to each of 
the ambaſſadours ſeparately, and when, after ſome 


flight advances, he found they might bs wrought _ 
upon, he prevailed with them, by promiſes of ex- 


travagant rewards, to betray Jugurtha (if poſſible) 

alive into his hands, or, if that could not be ac- 

mene to yield up his breathleſs corſe : then, 
in 
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in a publick audience, he made known to them 


his will and pleaſure, and ordered them to wn 
the conditions to their king. 


SHORTLY after this conference he penetrated 
into Numidia, "at the head of a well diſciplined 
and exaſperated army ; there he found the cot- 
tages crowded with inhabitants, the fields ſtored 
with cattle, and the huſbandmen buſied in tilling 
their grounds , very unuſual appearances in times 


of war! meanwhile he was met by the royal 


commiſſaries, advancing in proceſſion from the 
different towns and villages, who declared their 
readineſs to ſupply him with corn, to furniſh pro- 
viſions, and in one word, to pay obedience to 
all his commands. | 


r this ceremony did not abate the vigilance 
of Metellus, who continued his march in battle 
array, as if- in the neighbourhood of an hoſtile 
army; he diftruſted theſe outward marks of ſub- 
miſſion, fearing they veiled ſome miſchievous 
deſign, and therefore his emiſſaries were diſpatch- 
| ed far and wide for intelligence, while all ſuſpi- 

cious places were explored with infinite caution : 
purſuant to theſe meaſures, he himſelf led the 
van, attended by the light armed cohorts with a 
| choſen body of lingers and archers ;—the rear 
was intruſted to Cains Marius, his heutenant, 

at the head of the cavalry, and on both flanks 


he diſtributed the auxiliary horſe, under the com- 
mand 
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mand of the legionary tribunes and captains of 


_ cohorts; deſigning, if attacked on either by the _ 


enemy's horſe, that the light infantry ſhould 
mingle with theſe, and repel the aſſault: for Ju- 


gurtha was ſo full of art and wiles, had ſuch know- 


| ledge of the ground, and was ſo ſkilled in war, 


that it was doubtful whether he was moſt dange- 


rous, near at hand, or far removed, while trea- 
ting for peace, or en a foe. 


THERE was, at r no great gg from Metel- | 


lus's line of march, a city named Vacca, the moſt 
celebrated emporium of all Numidia, and abound- 
ing with Italians who either trafficked or reſided 
there. In this the conſul eſtabliſhed a Roman 
garriſon, intending thereby to ſound the people's 
_ diſpoſitions, and to avail himſelf, if they proved 

favourable, of the advantages of this ſituation; 

thither, moreover, he ordered the countrymen to- 

carry grain, and every other article neceſſary for 
the war, as wiſely conſidering that ſuch a con- 


cCourſe of traders would readily ſupply all the 
wants of his army, that the proviſions fo abun- ' 
dantly furniſhed would refreſh. his ſoldiers, and 


that the meaſures he had already. planned would 
be thus ſecured from defeat. 15 


WhriLE he was buſied in theſe matters, Ju- 
gurtha renewed his ſupplicating embaſſies with 
additional earneſtneſs; imploring peace, and of IM 
fering to ſurrender all things, ſave only his and | 

| | | : his 
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his childrens lives, to the conſul's mercy. Theſe 
deputies, like the former, were debauched from 
their duty, and, having promiſed to betray their 
maſter, diſmiſſed by Metellus : to Jugurtha's 
propoſals no definitive anſwer was returned—the 
pæace he ſought was neither granted nor refuſed ; 
for it was the conſul's intention to ſpin out the 
time, that the ambaſſadours might thus have op- 
portunity to fulfil their Me Rae 


Now when Jugurtha compared Metellus's ac- 
tions with his words, and found that his own 
' Wiles were practiſed againſt him; when he ſaw 
that, notwithſtanding his language was peace, 
his deeds realized the very bitterneſs of war, 
that the moſt powerful of all his cities was ef | 
tranged from him, that the nature of his country 
was made familiar to the foe, and his ſubjects 
tampered with for the purpoſes of ſeduction, com- 
pelled by the extremity to which he was reduced, 
he, at length, reſolved to have recourſe to arms. 


Wherefore when, after watching all the enemy's _ 


motions, he obſerved a ſituation which flattered 
his hopes of victory, the moſt numerous forces he 
could raiſe were gathered together from every 
quarter, with which he poſted through the ſe- 
cret paſſes and thus outſtript Metellus's army. 


3 was, in that part of Numidia which, on 
the diviſion, had fallen to Atherbal, a river that 


nal hat the ſouth and was called Muthul. 
Diſtant 
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Diſtant from it almoſt twenty miles, and of the 


ſame extent, was a naturally wild and unculti- 
vated mountain, and from the middle of this a 


ſort of riſing ground ſtretched forward a great way 
into the country, overſpread with wild olive, 
myrtle, and ſuch like trees, which flouriſh in a 
dry and ſandy ſoil: the flat that lay between was 
deſtitute of water, and therefore deſert and un- 
inhabited, ſave where it approached the river; 
here there were many plantations, en n 
| and crowds of huſbandmen. | 


0 th rtich 1 heats dfb 


ſhooting, itſelf acroſs the plain) Jugurtha formed 


his army in one extended ſhallow line: the ele- 
- phants, with part of the infantry, were commit- 
ted to Bomilcar's care, who had his inſtructions 
how to act; while himſelf took his ſtation nigher 


to the mountain, at the head of all his cavalry, 
and the flower of the foot: then paſſing through. 


the different troops and companies, he admoniſhed 
and beſought them with all the energy of words, 
to call to mind their former bravery, and the con- 


queſt it had been crowned with, and to exert 


every effort in defending themſelves, and their 
native country, from the attacks of inſatiable 


Rome: they were to contend, he ſaid, with thoſe 
very men, whom they had heretofore conquered 


and compelled to paſs under the yoke, and who, 
tho' they had changed their leader, were not im- 
proved in reſolution : that for his own part, he 
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had taken every meaſure of precaution which a 
prudent general ought to adopt, —he had ſecured 
an advantageous ſituation, where they, who 
knew the paſſes, were to engage with an enemy 
unacquainted with the country, he had gathered 
| ſuch a force as outnumbered his adverſaries, and 
he had taken care that his ſoldiers ſhould be as 
well trained to war: finally, he exhorted them to 
be vigilant and ready for attacking the Romans, 


upon a ſignal given; aſſuring them, that the event 


of this day's battle, would be either reſt from their 
fatigues, and the crown of all their victories, or 
the * of n c and Wo. 


Tuts admonition * gave ok to by Ns | 
| Sa out each individual, whoſe bravery he had 
rewarded, either by profenits or preferment, and 
him, after reminding him of his former kindneſfes, 
he held forth to the view of others, by way of ex- 
citing emulation: in a word, ſuiting himſelf to 
their various tempers, he promiſed, threatened, 
and implored, and was thus animating them all, 
when, in the meantime, Metellus, (before a ſtan- 
ger to their poſture or defigns) beheld them in 

=) his deſcent from the e with bee 


Ar firſt it puzzled hich to plain ſo extraor- 
dinary a phenomenon, for both horſe and foot, 
of the Numidians, were ſtationed in the cover, 
and tho! the trees were too low to ſcreen them al- 


i from the view, yet it was difficult to 
make 
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make out what the appearances meant; for the 


place was naturally fit for dark purpoſes, and 
themſelves, with their military enſigns, were very 
artfully concealed; but it was not long until he 
perceived there was an ambuſh before him, and 
therefore he ſtaid, for a while, his march. 


DuRING this pauſe he made a new arrange- 


ment of his forces, converting his right flank, 
which was next the enemy, into the line of battle, 
and drawing it up three deep; amongſt the com- 
panies he then diſperſed the archers and ſlingers, 
poſted all the cavalry upon the wings, and having 


delivered a ſhort occaſional exhortation to the 


ſoldiers, led his army thus marſhalled (the flank 
being now the front) down to the plain. There, 
| when he found that the Numidians moved not, 


nor attempted to forſake their ſtation on the hill, 


fearing leſt his army ſhould be oppreſſed by thirſt, 


as the ſeaſon was ſultry, and water very ſcarce, 5 
he ſent on to the river his lieutenant, Rutilius, 
with the light armed foot, and ſome ſquadrons of 


horſe, to ſecure, beforehand, a place for his en- 
campment; he imagined, moreover, that his pro- 
greſs would be interrupted by repeated attacks 
and ſkirmiſhing on his flanks, and that ſince the 
enemy durſt not riſk a fair engagement, they 


meant to try how far 2 and thirſt would 


ä — his troops. 
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{Tmax Metellus i in perſon proceeded ſlowly on 
his march, as the circumſtances and fituation 
required, and in the ſame order he deſcended 
from the mountain ; Marius having charge of the 
centre, and himſelf commanding the horſe of the 


left wing, which, as they were now moving for- 


ward, became the van of his army. When Ju- 
gurtha perceived that the rear of the Romans had 

paſſed the moſt advanced of his own troops, he 
inſtantly ſeized on the mountain, which Metellus 
had left, and placed on it a guard of two thou- 
ſand foot, meaning thus to debar the foe from 
retiring thither, if defeated, and of availing them- 
ſelves of the protection it might afford; this 
done, he, on a ſ aden, mn the ignal, and began 
the attack. 


Dur Nurnidians then 10 ſome of 3 8 

our rear, while others ſtrove to make an impreſ- 
ſion on our right and left flanks; their onſet was 
violent and fiercely maintained, and diſordered, 
everywhere, the Roman lines; for even they 


who oppoſed them with the greateft reſolution, 


were baffled by the irregularity of the combat, 
being wounded by ſome chance miſſile weapon 


from afar, whilſt they remained unable to return 


the blow or bring their enemies to a cloſe en- 
gagement: for Jugurtha's horſemen, who had 

been previouſly inſtructed by him, when the Ro- 
man cavalry began to purſue, did not fly in a f 
body, nor to any particular place, but in contrary 
directions, 
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directions; and ſcattered wide from one another; 
and thus, having. the advantage of numbers, if 
at any time their adverſaries could not be deter- 
red from the purſuit, they ſurrounded them, all 
in diſorder, and aſſailed them in flank or rear : 
again, if it appeared ſafer, or was more conveni- 
ent to eſcape to the hill than along the plain, the 
Numidian horſes, well accuſtomed to the ground, 
ſoon made their way through the coppice, whi- 
ther ours, not familiarized to this uneven coun- 
try, would not adventure to follow them. 'Thus . 
the whole affair wore an aſpect of confuſion and 
uncertainty, was big with horrour, and clouded ' 
with wo; many were diſunited from their own 
people, and fought with various ſucceſs, ſome 
purſuing as conquerours, others forced from the 
field ; no ſtandards were followed, no order was 
obſerved ; wherever danger aſſailed the individu- 
al, there he oppoſed it, and defended himſelf ; 

armour and weapons, men and horſes, friends and 
ſoes, were all jumbled together; no plan was 
attended to, no injunctions obeyed ; every cir- 
cumſtance was regulated oP chance alone. 


THE 40 was now far ſpent, and thi victory 
_ {till undetermined, when, at length, Metellus, 
upon obſerving that the Numidians abated of ; 
their vigour, (for indeed both armies were exhauſt- 
ed by the heat and fatigue) brought back his 
ſoldiers gradually to their ground, reſtored the 
broken ranks, and ranged four legionary cohorts 
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againſt the enemy's infantry, great part of which 
had occupied the higher grounds, being languid 
and jaded by the buſineſs of the day: at the 
ſame time he beſought and exhorted his men not 
to ſhrink, nor ſubmit to be vanquiſhed by a 
flying foe ; he told: them they had neither camp 
nor fortification whither to bend their retreat, 
ſo that their ſecurity depended ſolely on their 
perſonal valour. Nor was Jugurtha idle in the 
meanwhile ; taking a circuit round the lines, he 
| laboured to animate his forces, reinſtated the 
battle in many places, and attended by the flower 
of his army, left nothing unattempted ; giving 
the needful ſupport to his own people, preſſing 
hard upon the enemy where they wavered, and 
deterring the braveſt of them 8585 advancing | 
by e of darts. , 


Ts; was the manner in which theſe two Tee 
nerals, both men of moſt extenſive abilities, con- 
| tended for the ſuperiority ; equally accompliſhed 
themſelves, the circumſtances which favoured 
them were not, however, the ſame ; Metellus 
commanded an army of approved bravery, but 
the ground was againſt him; while Jugurtha 

had the advantage in every thing ſave ſoldiers 
alone. In a word, when the Romans found that 
they had no place of refuge, that the enemy 
would not ſuffer them to come to a cloſe engage- 
ment, and that the day was already ſhutting in, 
they purſued their general's inſtructions, aſſault- 
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ed, and gained the hill; the Numidians, having 
loſt the place, were diſperſed and put to the 
rout, a few only loſt their lives in the field, moſt 


of them being ſaved by their own ſwiftneſs, and 


their enemies ignorance of the country. 


| DvurinG theſe tranſactions Bomilcar, to whoſe 
command, as I have ſaid before, the elephants, 
with part of the infantry, were intruſted by Ju- 
gurtha, as ſoon as Rutilius had paſſed him by, 
marched his army down gently into the plain; 


and while the lieutenant proceeded expeditiouſly 


to the river, to which he was ſent forward, he 
drew up his forces ina ſilence ſuited to the emer- 
gency, obſerving, - at the ſame time, with unre- 
"—_— 3 every motion of the 2 


8 [xDING, at length, that Rutilius had encamp- 


ed and was unſuſpecting of miſchief, and hear- 


ing, at the ſame time, more diſtinctly the uproar | 
from the field of battle, he became apprehenſive 
that the lieutenant, informed by the noiſe of What 


was paſſing, might return to ſuccour his ſuffering 
friends, and therefore, (tho! at firſt, diſtruſting 
their courage, he had formed his troops into 
cloſe thick ranks) he now extended his lines conſi- 
derably to intercept the Romans in their march, 
and, in this order, moved onwards to Rutilius's 
Camp. | , e Bites 


"Aw; 3 and ſudden cloud of duſt 0 


5 ftruck our people's view, the trees being in ſuch 


abundance 
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abundance as to preclude a more exact obſerva- 
tion, and this was, they thought at firſt, occa- 
fined by the wind ſtirring up the dry and\ſandy 
ſoil ; but preſently, upon ſeeing it continue bf the 
ſame proportion, and approach nearer to the 

camp (as the army under it moved on) the buſi- 
neſs became apparent, they ran haftily to arms, 
and ranged themſelves before the camp, wo the | 
general's eee | | 


Mun the enemy Siba now 1 cloſe up 
to them, the engagement began with a prodigious 


_ ſhout from both ſides; but the Numidians only 


kept their ground while they depended on their 
elephants, for on the inſtant that they beheld 
them entangled amongſt the branches of the 
trees, thrown thereby into diſorder, and ſur- 
rounded by the Romans, they all turned their 
backs and fled from the field: while the adjoi- 
ming eminence, and the approaching darkneſs, en- 

abled moſt of them to ſecure their lives, after 
| cafting away their arms: four elephants were 
* being: a me, were 


Tuts 8 action over, the Romans, tho . had 

been fo haraſſed by a long march, by fortifying 

their camp, and by the conflict with the enemy, 

and notwithſtanding they were tranſported by 

the happy events of the day, upon finding that 

Mezellus pes beyond exportation, moved for- 
ward 
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ward to meet him in order, and with circumſpec- 
tion; for the Numidian guile forbad indulgence 
to their languor, and guarded them againſt ne- 
glect. Theſe two bodies had now approached 
each other, in a night of darkneſs, when, the firſt 
noiſe being ſuch as betokened an enemy's ad- 


vance, confuſion and terrour ſeized upon them 


both, and indeed ſome very dreadful conſequence 
might have enſued this deception, had not a 
| ſcouting party of horſe found out and rectified 
the miſtake. Soon then their apprehenſions va- 
' Niſhed before their joy, the ſoldiers, all enraptu- 
red, addreſſed their companions, rehearſing their 


own exploits, and liſtening to others in their 


turn, while the hero of the tale ſtill extolled 


his own .bravery to the ſkies. - In fact, this 


is ever the caſe in human life; the vauntings 
of even the coward, when ſucceſsful, are heard, 


while the man of COUrage is  Rigmatized by vein 


unfortunate. 


In PE: camp which had i W ae for him, 
Metellus tarried four days, attending the wound- 
ed with care, and diſtributing, to ſuch as had 


ſignalized themſelves in the late encounters, the 


_ uſual military rewards : then, in a publick 


ſpeech to his ſoldiers, he praiſed and thanked 


them all, exhorting them to diſplay equal reſo- 


lution in Kannen leſs hazardous, trials, for as they 


had already ſufficiently proved their ſuperiority 


in the field, they had nothing further, (he faid) | 


to 
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to diſturb them, except accumulating the plun- 
der : nevertheleſs he diſpatched away the deſer- 
ters, in the meantime, and other proper emiſſaries 
to. examine where Jugurtha was, and how he em- 
ployed himſelf, whether he was ſlightly attended, 

or at the head of an army, and finally, how he 
ſuſtained his late overthrow. | 


Ta AT monarch had, however, retreated into 
a woody country, fortified by nature, and there 
he aſſembled more numerous forces -than he had 
before the battle, but then they were lifeleſs and 


unnerved; more qualified for the buſineſs of 


 huſbandmen or ſhepherds than fitted to the pur- 
poſes of war; and thus it came to paſs that his 
army was ſo made up—upon a defeat none of 
the Numidians follow the footſteps of their king, 
fave only that body of horſe. which is appointed 
for his particular guard ; as prompted by incli- 

nation, each ſoldier purſues his way; nor is this 
accounted a tranſgreſſion of military rules, ſuch 


being the eſtabliſhed national e 


Wurr Metellus, We 3 that the 
king's ſpirit was ſtill unſubdued, that a war was 
to be yet maintained, which could not be brought 
to iſſue but at his own option, and that, more- 


over, this conteſt was particularly diſtreſsful ww 


him, inaſmuch as the enemy ſuffered leſs by a a 
| defeat than his forces by gaining the field, he de- 


e to adopt a new plan of action, and to 
1 avoid, 
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avoid, for the future, any pitched battle, or re- 
gular encounters. Purſuant to this reſolution, 
he marches into the moſt fertile parts of Numi- 
dia, deſolates the country, ſacks, and ſets fire to 


many caſtles and towns, which had been but 


ſlightly garriſoned, or were, ſome of them, en- 
tirely defenceleſs, orders all the adults to be put 


to the ſword, and the whole plunder to be diſtr- 
buted amongſt his troops. Theſe meaſures 


ſtruck a general terrour, and many hoſtages were 


delivered up to the Romans; grain, with every 
other neceſſary article, was abundantly ſupplied, 
and a guard of ſoldiers received wherever he. 


N it expedient to — them. 


Tax king was much more ſhocked by this 


proceeding, than he had been by his defeat, for 


thence it was, that he, who could only hope for 
ſecurity in flight, was now neceſſitated to become 


the purſuer; and, tho' he had proved unable to 
maintain poſſeſſion of his own territories, to wage 
war in a country occupied by the foe : neverthe- 
leſs, out of the few reſources which offered, he 
pitched on that which appeared beſt ſuited to the 
emergency of his affairs; the main of his army 
was ordered to reſt in their preſent quarters, 
while himſelf in perſon purſued Metellus, attend- 
| ed by a choſen body of horſe, and, as his approach 
was concealed by nocturnal marches, through un- 


frequented roads, he ſurpriſed the Romans all at 


. as they ſtraggled up 2 down the country. 
* 
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Maſt of theſe were unarmed, and of courſe eaſily 
flain, numbers of them were taken priſoners, not 
a man eſcaped uninjured, and the Numidians, as 
directed, had regained the neighbouring hills, be- 
fore any aſſiſtance could be furniſhed from the 
Camp. 


eee all was joy and tranſport at Rome, 
when it was known how Metellus proſpered in his 
affairs; how he conducted himſelf, and regulated 
his army, entirely upon the principles of former 


times, how his bravery ſecured him conqueſt un- : 


der every diſadvantage of the ground, how he 
had ſubdued the enemy's country, and compelled 
Jugurtha, (whoſe triumphs had been ſwelled by 
the cowardice of Aulus,) to fly into the deſarts, 
and ſeek his refuge there. The ſenate then or- 
dained a ſupplication to the immortal gods on ac- 
count of all theſe glorious events; the people, 
who waited the iſſue of the war with trembling 
anxiety before, now gave a looſe to their rejoi- 
cings, and every voice reſounded Metellus's name. 


Tuls applauſe now ſtimulated his natural ea- 
gerneſs for victory; he puſhed the war with all 
poſſible vigour, guarding at the ſame time againſt 
any ſurpriſe from his adverfary ; for he remem- 
bered, that envy was the attendant of renown : 
thus the more conſpicuous he became, the greater 
was his circumſpeCtion, nor did he ſuffer his army 
to pdt in looſe bands, ever after __ 

I 
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firſt ſucceſsful ambuſcade : but when there was 
occaſion to ſeek for either grain or fodder, the 
cohorts, and all the cavalry attended as a guard 
to the foragers, while one half of the troops was 
led by Marius, and himſelf commanded the other: 


more damage was done to the country by fire 
than pillage ; two camps were formed at no great 


diſtance from each other, but when preſſed by 


danger both parties anited; except on ſuch an 
emergency they ſtill acted ſeparately, that by this 
means the flight of their foes might become more 
general, and the terrour of their arms ſpread fur- 
ther abroad. | 


JucurTHa followed, meanwhile, over the hilly 
grounds, watching anopportunity, or fit place for 
engaging, and, ſtill, as he learned the intended 
motions of the enemy, deſtroying the forage, and 
poiſoning the water, of which the country afford- 
ed but flender ſtore ; now appearing before Me- 
tellus, and anon in the quarters of Marius, at one 
time aſſailing their army in the rear, and preſently 
retreating to the neighbouring hills; ; then mena- 
cing our forces here, and inſtantly ſhifting his at- 
tack ; neither abſolutely encountering us, nor yet 


giving us a moments pauſe, and on the whole 


ſeeking only to interrupt his n, deſigns. 


| THE Roman general finding himſelf ans | 
5 by theſe devices, and his adverſary determined 

againſt 1 on n reſolved to lay 
ſiege 
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ſiege to Zama, a mighty city, and the ſtrongeſt 


fortreſs on that ſide of Numidia ; naturally conclu- 
ding that Jugurtha would advance to relieve his 


ſuffering ſubjects, and that then, of courſe, a bat- 


tle muſt enſue. But that monarch, having learn- 


cd from deſerters the nature of his preparations, 


arrived at Zama, by forced marches, ſooner than 
Metellus, and animated the townſmen to defend 
their walls, ſtrengthening them, moreover, by a 
body of deſerters, who, of all his forces, were moſt 
to be depended on, as it was impoſſible they 
ſhould betray. He aſſured them beſides, in the 
moſt ſolemn manner, that he would in due time 


aaſliſt in perſon with his army. 


Ha vixc thus ordered this buſineſs, he with- 
drew into the moſt ſecret receſſes of his kingdom, 
where he ſoon after heard that Marius had been 

diſpatched from the line of march to Sicca, for 
the purpoſe of foraging, with a few cohorts : this 
town it was, which, on the late unfortunate bat- 
tle, had firſt revolted againſt its lord. Thither 
then he marched by night with the flower of his 
horſe, and as the Romans were paſling forth, at- 
tacked them in the entrance of the place, exhor- 
ting the inhabitants, at the ſame time, with a loud 
voice, to ſurround the rear of the cohorts, ex- 
claiming that, the preſent glorious opportunity 
% was the gift of fortune, and that if they now 
& made uſe of it, the conſequence would be, to 
1 u, the uninterrupted poſſeſſion of his own 
” kingdom, 
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Kingdom, and to themſelves an after life of 
© tranquillity and freedom; and indeed this 
ſpeech had ſuch an effect, that if Marius had 
not haſtily advanced the ſtandards, and cleared 
himſelf of the town, it is not to be doubted but 
that all, or the greateſt part of, the people of 
Sicca, would have gone over to their former 
maſter: ſuch is the fluctuating temper of the 
Numidians! but Jugurtha's ſoldiers, who, for a 


| ſhort time, were ſupported by their king, finding 
themſelves preſſed by the Romans with ſuperiour | 


reſolution, fled the field in diſorder, tho' few only 
were ſlain, and Marius then reached Zama in 


— n, 


Tn ar city was ese in the midſt of a plain 
and more indebted to art for its fortifications 
than to nature; it was deficient in nothing which 
defence made requiſite, was very populous and 
full of arms. Metellus therefore, when every 
previous matter was adjuſted agreeable to circum- 
ſtances of time and place, environed the walls 
entirely with his army, and appointed their dif- 
ferent ſtations for his lieutenants, then, upon 
a ſignal given, a loud ſhout was ſet up in e- 
very quarter of the camp, but this did not affect 
the Numidians with diſmay ; on the contrary 
they awaited the onſet, fierce determined and 
compoſed. 
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Tux battle now began, and in it the Romans 
fought according to the bent of their ſeveral diſ- 
poſitions, ſome flung from afar either ſtones or 
leaden balls, ſome affaulted the ramparts, and 
were followed by others, who laboured to under- 
mine or, anon, to ſcale the walls; all were eager 
for a cloſe engagement. The towns people mean- 
time oppoſed their efforts by rolling huge ſtones 
down on thoſe that were immediately under them, 
by launching at them ſharp poles of wood, jave- 
lins, and fiery torches compoſed of pitch and 
ſulphur. Nor could they who fought aloof boaſt 
much protection from their cowardice ;- fince 
moſt of them were wounded by darts diſcharged. 
from warlike engines, or ſent forward by ſome 
powerful arm; thus the puſillanimous was equal- 
ly expoſed as the brave, but fame which honour- 
ed the one did not n, the e of the 
— A | 


WIIXX the conflict fag in this manner be- 

fore Zama, Jugurtha ſuddenly invaded the ene- 
my's camp with a mighty force, and as the 
troops left to guard it were negligent and inat- 
tentive, and without the moſt diſtant thought of 
an hoſtile attack, he quickly forced an entrance 
through the gates. Our people then confounded 
by ſudden affright, provided for their reſpective 
ſafeties according to their ſeveral diſpoſttions ; 
ſome fled, others defended themſelves, and num- 


bers were either wounded or flain. In a word, 
: , out 
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out of all the army there were not more than forty, 
who, mindful of the glory of: the Roman name, 
formed themſelves into a body, and ſeized upon 
an eminence at hand, from which the moſt vigo- 
rous efforts of the enemy could not diſlodge 
them. The javelins launched at them from afar 
they returned back upon their foes, and with 
greater effect too, as the crowded ranks afforded 
a ſurer aim; but if the Numidians adventured 
to engage in cloſer fight, then they exhibited the 
moſt aſtoniſhing proofs of valour, ſlaughtering, 
diſperſing, and routing them with the mot un- 
daunted reſolution. | 


1 the 3 Metellus, while in the heat 

of his attack, heard the tumult and uproar cauſed 
by the enemy behind, and perceived, upon rein- 
ing back his horſe, that a flying army approach- 
ed him, by which circumſtance he was aſſured it 
was his own. He diſpatched, on this account, all 
his cavalry to the camp, and quickly after Caius 
Marius with the auxiliary cohorts, beſeeching him, 
in an agony of grief and tears, by their mutual 
friendſhip, and by the majeſty of Rome, to wipe 
away this ſtain from a victorious army, and not 
to ſuffer the Numidians triumph to paſs unre- 
venged- 


Tam kan were ſpeedily executed bs Ma- 
rius; and Jugurtha, who was embarraſſed by the 
fortifications of the r (ſome of his men 
| N | "—_ 
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having caſt themſelves headlong over the ram- 
Parts, while others were blocked up in the narrow 
lanes by crowds of their fellows) after lofing ma- 
ny of his ſoldiers was neceſſitated to retire to his 
faſtneſſes, and Metellus, failing alſo in his at- 
tempt, returned, when the oony had cloſed, to the 
_ with * ne 


nh by 0 ee of that day, before 
he proceeded on the next to the aſſault, he order- 
ed all his cavalry to keep guard before that quar- 
ter of the camp, which had been before invaded 
by the king. Then committing to the military 
tribunes the care of the gates and contiguous 
poſts, he advanced in perſon ee the te and OP 
renewed the ſtorm. | | 


| In the interim Ne iſſued ſuddenly from 
his ambuſcade and aſſailed our forces; this ſome- 
what diſmayed the avant guard, and it was 
throw into diſorder, but immediately ſupported 
by the reſt of the troops; nor would the Numi- 
dians have long been able to ſuſtain their fury, 
but that their infantry which was diſperſed a- 
mongſt the horſe, occafioned a terrible carnage 
at the firſt onſet, for relying with confidence on 
_ aſſiſtance from the foot, the cavalry did not en- 
| gage, as had been the cuſtom heretofore (now 
- purſuing and anon giving way) but puſhing their 
horſes boldly to the encounter, they faſtened on 
our ſoldiers, and confuſed our ranks, thus lea- 
| | | ving 
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ving to their infantry, which was provided for the 
occaſion, an enemy already almoſt overthrown. 


Taz battle was maintained, at the ſame time, 
with the utmoſt bravery before Zama. The fier- 
ceſt efforts were made by each lieutenant, or tri- 
bune, in his own department of command. Eve- 
ry man built his hopes of ſucceſs on his own ya- 
lour, and not on foreign aid: nor were the townſ- 
men leſs vigorous in their defence and preparati- 
ons on every fide, nay, ſo ſanguine they were, 
that they aimed rather to diſtreſs their adverſa- 
ries, than to guard themſelves. Their mutual 
exhortations, the ſhouts of the victorious, and 
groans of the wounded, made part of the din of 
war; while the claſhing of armour reſounded to 
the heavens, and alternate flights of Javelins dar- 
kened all the air. 


STILL, however, when the Romans ſlackened 
their aſſault but a little, the beſieged turned all 
their attention to where the horſe was engaged: 
then you might obſerve, now their tranſport, and 
anon their diſtreſs, according as appearances ſeem- 
ed to favour or embarraſs their king; and as if 
their voices could be diſtinguiſhed, or their mo- 
tions explained by their friends, they at one time 
admoniſhed, and preſently incited them ; and 
now raifing their arms, and again twiſting their 
bodies, they ſeemed to be in the act of launching 
"NT | their 
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their yavelins, or of ſhunning the darts aimed at 
them by the foe. 


Wren Marius, who conducted the aſſault in 
that quarter, received information of theſe cir- 
cumſtances, he purpoſely relaxed his endeavours, 
affecting diffidence and diſmay; ; and thus ſuffered f 
the Numidians to view, without interruption, the 
diſtant war. Then, white affection for their fel- 
lows rivetted all their regards, he ſuddenly aſſail- 
ed the ramparts with the fierceſt reſolution. Al- 
ready had his ſoldiers, by the help of ſcaling lad- 
ders, nearly attained the ſummit of the walls, 
when the townſmen caught the alarm, and running 
to the ſpot, rolled down huge rocks upon them, 
and hurled firebrands, with other inſtruments of 
annoyance. Our men, at firſt, ſuſtained the 
charge without flinching, but, at length, when 
the ſcaling ladders were, one by one, deſtroyed, 
and the troops which had mounted on them, 
| daſhed to the ground, the reſt retreated in the 

beſt manner they could, great part of them diſ- 
abled, and ſcarcely any without a wound. Night 
then determined the combat on all ſides. 


'MEeTELLUs now finding that his attempt was 
fruitleſs (as the town was impregnable, and Ju- 
gurtha would not hazard an engagement, unleſs 
when he ſtarted from an ambuſh, or had every 
advantage of the ground) and perceiving that the 
ſummer was entirely ſpent, departed from Zama, 

and 


- 
Fl 
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and placed garriſons in ſuch cities as had revolted 
to him, and were ſufficiently fortified, either by 
art or nature. The reſt of the army he fixed in 
winter quarters, in that province which lies moſt 
contiguous to Numidia. Nor did he give up, 
like many others, that ſeaſon of inaction, to luxury 
or repoſe ; on the contrary, as his arms had not 
much furthered the progreſs of the war, he began 
to plot againſt the king, with the aid of his own 
friends, and to avail himſelf of their Een, as 
preferable to o open war. 


Urox this principle he made application to Bo- 
milcar, who had formerly attended Jugurtha to 
Rome, and who, dreading conviction for the mur- 
der of Maſſi va, had abſconded thence, tho' he had 
given ſureties to abide his trial; and as from the 
intimacy of confidence in which he was held, he 
had the greater opportunity of betraying his maſ- | 
ter, he affailed him with a profuſion of pro- 
miſes : firſt then, he prevailed on him for a pri- 


vate interview, to hear the nature of the buſineſs 


explained; in this, upon ſolemnly pledging his 
faith that if he yielded up Jugurtha, alive or 
dead, the ſenate ſhould grant him an abſolute 
pardon, and ſecure him all his poſſeſſions, he 
quickly gained the Numidian, naturally treache- 
rous, but now terrified by the thought that, if 
peace was made with the Romans, one of the con- 
_ ditions of it would be the RIFT himſelf to 


puniſhment. 
N 2 Tus 
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\ Favs tutored, as ſoon as occaſion preſented 
itſelf, he approached Jugurtha while oppreſſed 
with anguiſh,. and bewailing his hard fortune, 
and all bathed in tears, admoniſhed and implored 
hi, + now at laſt to conſult the intereſt of his 

*.0WN offspring, and of the Numidian people, 
00 whoſe ſervices called loudly for his gratitude; 
in every battle they had been overthrown; 
their country was deſolated, and numbers of 
60 its inhabitants led into captivity, or ſlaughtered | 
in the field ; his kingdom's treaſures were ex- 
© hauſted ; the valour of his troops, and fortune 
of war, ſufficiently tried; and it was incum- 
& bent on him to guard againſt all unneceſſary 
2 a left the Numidians ſhould be e 
to provide for themſelves.” 


By theſe, and fach 0 arguments, 1 & - 
mind was reconciled to ſubmiſſion. . Ambaſla- 
dours were diſpatched to the general, Empowered 
to declare, that Jugurtha was ready to pay obe- 
dience to all his commands, and to. ſurrender, 
without any ſtipulation, himſelf and his kingdom | 
to his: mercy. Metellus, immediately on recei- 
ving this embaſſy, ordered every officer, of the 
| ſenatorial rank, out of the winter quarters, and 
of theſe, with others. whom he deemed fitting, 

he formed a council of war. Then a decree of 
this aſſembly being made, agrecable. to ancient 

| uſage, he commanded. Jugurtha, by the ambaſſa- 
| dours, to pay two hundred thouſand pounds of 

ſilver, 
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filver, to deliver up all his elephants, with part of 
his horſes and arms. When theſe' injunctions 
were inſtantly complied with, he next ordered, 
that all the deſerters ſhould be brought in chains 
to the camp, and of theſe a great number was ſo 
brought, the reſt, being but a few, had fled a- 
way, on the firſt rumour of a farrendet, to King 
Bocchus 1 in Mauritania. | 


8 10 GUR nns was now deprived of money, men, 
and arms, vet, when he was ſummoned to attend, 
in perſon, on the general at Tiſidium, he was vi- 
ſited by another fit of fickleneſs, and became 


fearful of that puniſhment which his wounded _ 


[conſcience | told him was his due. At length, 
after many days irreſolution, (ſometimes think- 
ing, while impreſſed with the bitterneſs of his 
paſt misfortunes, that any choice was preferable 
to a continuance of the war, and anon reflecting 
within himſelf, how miſerable muſt be the falling 
off from empire to ſervitude) he recommenced 
hoſtilities under all the diſadvantages of having 
forfeited ſo many and ſuch powerful ſupports in 
vain. Previous to this, the Roman ſenate, when 
confulted about the diſtribution of the Peg 
_ decreed Numidia to Metellus. | 


Auouz this plot: as it W that Caius 
Marius was ſacrificing to the gods in Utica, the 
ſoothſayer had declared, that the omens beto- 
kened his future grandeur and exaltation ; that 

therefore, 
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therefore, whatever purpoſes were harboured in 
his breaſt, he ſhould carry into execution under 


the auſpices of heaven ; that he might truſt to 
fortune as often as he leaſed. for that all his 


undertakings would be crowned with ſucceſs.— 
Now Marius had been before inflamed wich an 
eager deſire to fill the conſulate, and to this, in- 
deed, he had every title, except nobility of blood 
alone ; induſtrious, upright, and profoundly ſkill- 
ed in war, he had a ſoul the moſt aſpiring in the 
field, the moſt reſerved in peace, the conquerour 
of his paſſions, the contemner of wealth, and | 
greedy of nothing but eqgravagant dee ork 


Taz exe of Arpinum gave TRY TROY _ | 
there he was nurtured throughout his boyiſh 
days; but when he became hardy enough to 

ſuſtain the fatigues of war, all his time was de- 

| voted to that ſervice, and not to the ſtudy of the 
Grecian eloquence, or the delicacies and refine. 
ments of Rome : thus his naturally ſound genius, 
being wholly turned to praiſeworthy purſuits, in 
a ſhort time arrived at full maturity. Where- 
fore, when he firſt ſolicited the people for the of- 
fice of military tribune, tho' ſcarcely any knew 
his face, yet his fame had ſpread through all the 
tribes, and he was unanimouſly appointed. By 
his conduct he raiſed himſelf afterwards to other 
poſts of dignity, and ſuch was ever his deport- 
ment, while inveſted with authoxity, a as to mark 
him 


Pp”. 
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him qualified to grace a ſtill more important ſta- 
ien. 8 5 E 


Vr approved as this man was in worth un- 
til this period, (for, in ſucceeding time, ambition 
hurried him to the moſt deſperate extremities) he 
had not preſumed to ſtand for conſul. For al- 
tho' the people, even then, beſtowed all other of- 
fices of magiſtracy, yet the wry wholly 

in the nobility's gift, and by them handed over 
to one another. There was no man of mean 
deſcent, however diſtinguiſhed or celebrated for 
his b who was not deemed unworthy of 
that high honour, nay who was not thought 
ſomehow / infectious on that account. 


Bur now when Marius found that the divi- 
ner's declarations correſponded entirely with the 
bent of his own mind, he required from Metellus 
his diſmiſſion from the ſervice, that he might ſue 
for the office of conſul at Rome: the general had 
virtue, was followed by renown, and abounded in 
every qualification which the good might with to 
own; ſtill however, his ſoul was contemptuous and 
overbearing, and this was the common failing of 
the nobles ! affected, at firſt, by the novelty of 
this addreſs, the deſign raiſed his aſtoniſhment, 
and he counſelled him, as a friend, not to embark 
in ſuch an idle project, nor to encourage an ele- 
vation of hope ſo ill ſuited to his fortune; he 
told him that the wiſhes and deſires of all men 
| | TI 
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ſhould be regulated by circumſtances : that his 
preſent fituation ought to afford him ample con- 
tent, and that, finally, he ſhould guard againſt 
foliciting an honour which the Roman my 
might very reaſonably refuſe. 


Tursx and ſuch like obſervations effecting no 
change in Marius's reſolves, Metellus then pro- 
miſed to comply with his requeſt, as ſoon as the 
nature of the publick buſineſs would permit; and 
upon his more frequent after importunity, it is 
ſaid, he adviſed. him, not to be in ſuch a violent 
hurry to depart, for that his ſuit would be 
then ſeaſonable, when his own ſon ſhould be 
of an age to ſeek it with him. Now this was a 
youth about twenty years old who was at that 
time ſerving in Numidia under his father's com- 
mand, and this ſneer.. inflamed equally Marius's 
deſire to obtain the ene ure on _ en to 
nne FOE] mom e eri a 


ga cms ſs condi 3 en- 
tirely influenced by thoſe worſt of counſellors, 
ambition and revenge; nor did he heſitate at ei- 
ther act or ſpeech which ſerved to flatter his aſ- 
poüiring views. The ſoldiers under his immediate 
command, in the winter quarters, were leſs ri- 
gidly confined to their duty than before; when 
in diſcourſe about the war with the traders, who 
were in great numbers at Utica, his cuſtom was 
to ſpeak thus reproachfully of Metellus, and 
greatly of himſelf ;-—<* "bad he but half the army 
* entruſted 
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I, © entruſted to him, he would have Jugurtha in 

chains within a on days ;.the general's extrava- 

* gant paſſion for command was the means of 

„ Protmcting the war; for he was puffed up by 
** vanity, and loaded with pride, not inferiour to 
that of royalty itſelf. —” Now all theſe ſug- 
geſtions had the greater weight with his hearers, 
inaſmuch as they had ſuffered in their circum- 
ſtances by the tediouſneſs of the war, and the 
eagernefs of man's wiſhes is not to be matched 
| " abb ſuifteſt e 4 


Fa was, nne in our — a Numi⸗ 
POIs named Gauda, the ſon of Manaſtabal, and 
grandſon to Maſiniſſa, whom Micipſa had, by 
will, appointed, in the:remiainder, to his kings 
dom. This man's body being preyed upon by 
diſtempers, his underſtanding was therefore ſome- 
what impaired. He had required the privilege 
of ſeating himſelf next to Metellus, as if really 


a monarch, and again had ſolicited for a guard of 


Roman horſe, but was refuſed both:requeſts ;— 

the honour; of | fitting: by the conſul, becauſe it 
belonged only to thoſe who were entitled kings 
by the people of Rome; the guard, on account 
of the indignity which would follow any ſuch 


. eſtabliſhment for: a denen 


Hh Marius ack while yet 3 by 
diſappointment, and encouraged him to revenge 
himſelf for this contumely upon the general, en- 
| gaging, at the fame time, to > lend his aid on the 

| occaſion ; 
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oecaſion, then extolling, in a flattering ſpeech, | 
this poor creature, whoſe judgment was weak- - 


ened by the attacks of diſeaſe, he called him, a 
EkKking— an hero the grandfon of Maſiniſſa; tel- 


ling him, moreover, that if Jugurtha was once 
taken or ſlain, the empire of Numidia would then 
inſtantly become: his own, and that this event 
would ſpeedily take place, were he himſelf wk 


pointed conſul, arid ſent” to conduct they war. 


Pon 1 the dune ae this: ſoldiers, 
and the merchants, were all influenced (ſome by 


MNarius's inſinuations, others by the proſpect of 


peace) to write to their friends at Rome, in the 
bittereſt ſtile, againft Metellus's management, at 
the ſame time, that they required to have Marius 
nominated their general. By this means many 

people became intereſted in his ſuit for the con- 
ſulate, and their unanimous ſuffrages reflected on 
him 5 honour. | nnen en wow the comme» | 
nobles by the Marmilidn 1 — to misst men 
of low origin to this dignity; ſo that every cir- 
W furthered e ſucceſs.” 5 1 r 


en LE unn EPO age! an 
thoughts of ſurrendering, and determined on re- 
newing the war, prepared all neceſſary matters 
with extraordinary diligence, uſed the greateſt 
expedition, and collected a powerful force; the 


Ee cities s he een to chr b now by 


threats 5 
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threats of vengeance, or, anon, by promil; e of re- 
wards; his own towns were well ſecured ; the 
armour, weapons, and other things, which had 
been yielded up while the peace was 1n agitation, 
were now replaced by others, either manufactu- 
red at home, or purchaſed for the occaſion; the 
Roman ſlaves were tempted from their duty; 

nay, the power of money was tried upon the Ro-—- 
mans themſelves who were left to garriſon the 
different towns; in ſhort, no expedient was left 
unpractiſed, no reſpite given to the foe, while 
every quarter was alarmed, by his ann 


efforts. 


Tus the inhabitants of Vacca, wherein Me- 
tellus, upon the firſt offer of pacification, had 
placed a garriſon, were wrought upon by the 
importunity of their king; and the principal men 
of the city, (not before eſtranged from him 
through inclination) formed a conſpiracy amongſt 
themſelves ; for the common people (as is uſual- 
ly the caſe, but eſpecially in Numidia) were of 
a fluctuating, turbulent, factious diſpoſition, fond 
of change, and enemies to tranquillity or repoſe. 
At length, having adjuſted all previous matters 
in Private, the execution of their project was 
fixed for the third following day ; for as that 
was to be a feſtival, highly honoured throughout 


all Africk, its appearances would rather betoken - 


gaiety and pleaſure than horrour and diſmay. 


Warn 
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Wurm it arrived, the citizens invited, to their 
different houſes, the centurions, military tribunes, 
and even Lucius Turpilius Silanus, the gover- 
nour of the town, all of whom, fave only Tur- 
pilius, they murdered at the banquet ; this ac- 
compliſhed, they next affailed the Roman ſoldiers 
ſtraggling through the ſtreets without their arms, 
for, as it was a ſeaſon of feſtivity, no diſcipline 
was obſerved. - Their example was followed by 
the common people, ſome of whom were inſtruc- 
ted in this buſineſs by the nobility, while others 
took a part in it as correſpondent to their incli- 
rations ; theſe, tho' ſtrangers to the nature of the 
tranſactions or deſign, were abundantly gratified 


by the ſeditions riſing, and the change it Promi- 
ſed in the ſtate of fairs | 


TINY hotrour now ſeized the Roman ſol- 
diers, who, irreſolute and unknowing what choice 
to adopt, ran all in confuſion towards the citadel, 
in which were depoſited their ſtandards and 
ſhields: the city gates having been cloſed before 
the tumult began, and being now guarded by an 
armed force, all means of eſcape were thus for- 
bid, and, to add to their calamity, the women 
and children contended who ſhould annoy them 
| moſt from the houſe-tops, by caſting down ſtones, 
Vith every thing elſe which the place furniſhed 
to their hands. Thus it was impoſſible to guard 
againſt dangers to which they were expoſed on 


TA ide, nor could the braveſt of them reſiſt, 
with 
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with effect, the feebleſt of their enemies; while 
the valiant and puſillanimous, the vigorous and 
infirm, were ſlaughtered without diſtinction, and 
peri iſhed n 


IN this dreadful * of miſery and wo, (the 
Numidians raging for blood, and the Romans 
hemmed within the town) Turpilius, the gover- 
nour, was the only Italian who eſcaped, uninju- 
red, from the ſcene of blood! whether the com- 
paſſion of his hoſt, an underhand agreement, or 
ſimple chance enabled him to effect this is not 
determined; one thing, however, muſt be al- 
lowed, that infamy and deteſtation ſhould follor 
his name, ſince, at the time of ſuch bitter misfor- 
tune, he could prefer a life of 1 ignominy to the 
ene of his fame b | 


Waen the tranſactions at Vacca were reported 
to Metellus, he retired, for a ſhort ſpace, from 
the view of all, overwhelmed with grief : but 
preſently, when reſentment began to balance his 
trouble, ſuch meaſures were taken as promiſed 
the ſpeedieſt revenge. About ſunſet he drew 
out the legion which wintered with him in the 
ſame quarters, and as many Numidian horſemen 


as he could conveniently aſſemble, all lightly 


armed, with theſe he marched that whole night, 
and on the third hour of the following day, ar- 
rived in a ſort of plain, begirt with riſing grounds. 


Here he inſtructed the ſoldiers (who were haraſſed 
| | : by 
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by their fatiguing march, and refractory againſt 
all command) that the city of Vacca was diftant 
only a mile, and that it belonged to their cha- 
racters to ſuſtain the ſucceeding hardſhips of the 
enterpriſe with chearfulneſs, fince it led to the 
puniſhment of thoſe infamous miſcreants, who 
had treacherouſly murdered their brave, but moſt 
unhappy fellow-citizens. Then the pillage was 
pPropoſed as an object to tempt them, and having 
thus raiſed their ſpirits to a degree of elevation, 
| he ordered the cavalry to form the van, and the 
foot, without diſplaying their enfigns, to march 


behind them in the cloſeſt array. 


Warn the people of Vacca firſt perceived an 
army moving towards them, they rightly conjec- 
tured it to be that of Metellus, and ſecured their 
gates: but anon, upon finding that the country 
Vas not waſted, and that the front line was com- 
poſed of Numidian horſemen, they concluded it 
to be Jugurtha, and went forward to meet him 
in a tranſport of joy. A ſignal was then ſudden- 
ly given, and both horſe and foot ruſhed to the 
encounter; ' ſome falling upon the multitude 
pouring out of the city, ſome haſtening forward 
to ſecure the gates, and others to poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of the bulwarks of the place. Reſentment, 
and the eagerneſs for plunder, baniſhed all 
thoughts of fatigue, while the great and opulent 
city of Vacca (whoſe inhabitants had triumphed 
in their e but two days) was wholly pil- 
| | _ laged 
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laged at the will of the ſoldiers, or deſolated by 
revenge. 


— 


Toxeiiivs the governor, who had, as was al- 


ready ſhewn, eſcaped ſingly with his life, was 


now ſummoned before Metellus to vindicate his 
conduct, and, being unable to clear himſelf,” con- 


demned to die; which ſentence was inflicted on 
him, after he had been ſcourged with rods; for 
he was only a citizen of Latium. 


Azour this time Bomilcar (by whoſe inſtigati- 


ons Jugurtha had been formerly prevailed on to 
propoſe a ſurrender, tho fear had cauſed him af- 
terwards to break off the treaty) becoming ſuſ- 
pected of the king, and diſtruſtful in his turn, 
began to meditate a revolution, to plot his maſ- 


| ter's deſtruction by treacherous devices, and to 
_ employ his thoughts, on ſuch meaſures, both day 


and night: at length, in the variety of his expe- 


dients, he aſſociated with himſelf Nabdalſa, a 
man of noble birth, celebrated for his opulence, 
and remarkable for his popularity, he was uſu- 
ally at the head of a body of troops diſtinct from 
that which was commanded by the king; and it 
was his department of buſineſs to carry ſuch af- 
fairs into execution, as, from fatigue or more 
important avocations, Jugurtha could not attend: 
thus his renown and riches grew apace. 
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A Day was then, by their joint - concurrence, = 
appointed for the completion of this deſign ; all 


other neceſſary matters were to be adjuſted as 


occaſion offered from time to time, and Nabdal- 
ſa praceeded to join his army which he had been 
directed to ſtation nigh to the winter quarters of 
the Romans, that by this means their ravages ; 
| my” not _ e | 


„. howevat] by the blackneſs of the j 
treaſon, he was not punctual to his agreement, 
and hik timidity retarded the execution of the 
ſcheme; on which account - Bomlicar (who was 
both eager for its accompliſhment and alarmed 
at his confederate's fears, as thinking that his 
former purpoſe muſt be ſuperſeded by ſome new 
plan) diſpatched a letter to him by emiſſaries on 
whom he could depend; in this he accuſed him 
of effeminacy and ſloth; called the gods, by 

whom he had ſworn, to witneſs their reſolves ; 
admoniſhed him not to convert Metellus's muni- 

ficence into his own. deſtruction ; told him Ju- 
gurtha's ruin was at hand, and that the queſtion 
ſimply was, whether it ſhould be precipitated by 
his interference, or the conſul's own efforts; and 
finally beſought him to weigh deliberately in his 
mind, which alternative would be moſt We Semin 
10 him torture or reward. 


bow it K pe that when this letter was 
delivered, Nabdalſa, wearied with exerciſe, i 
PER | 
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repoſing on his bed; where, as is uſual in the 
mind's diſeaſe, ſleep, at length, relieved him from 
that anxiety which Bomilcar's writing had firſt 
raiſed in his breaſt. There was a certain Numi- 
| dian about his perſon in the nature of ſecretary, 

whoſe attachment had been approved, and who 
had ever been the depoſitary of his purpoſes, ſave _ 
only this laſt: he, when he heard that a letter 
was brought, imagining, as was cuſtomary, that 
his talents and aſſiſtance might be requiſite on 
the occaſion, entered the chamber in which, find- 
ing Nabdalſa aſleep, and the letter caſt negligent- 
Iy « on the pillow above his head, he ſeized and 
carefully read it, and, having in this manner 
learned the intended treachery; ſet out with; ex- 
pedition to e the king. | 


NAA waked ſoon after, and, not only 
miſting the letter, but underſtanding alſo, by 
ſome deſerters, what had been done, attempted 
to intercept the informer ; but failing in this de- 
ſign he waited on Jugurtha in hopes of making 
his peace; proteſting to him that the very diſco- 
very he had in view had been anticipated by the 
perfidy of his own ſervant, and conjuring him, 
all in tears, by their paſt friendſhip, and by the 
many proofs of his fidelity heretofore received, 
not to account him capable of ſo black a crime! 
to this the king replied in a ſtrain of mildneſs ill- 
ſuited to his thoughts: after the execution of Bo- 
| OA and many others whom he had found 
2 = engaged 
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engaged in this conſpiracy, he had ſmothered his 
indignation; left exceſs of reſentment ſhould be 
e N by inſurrection. 


| Nox did Teas enjoy, Gora this time forth, 
any ſort of reſt either by day or night; no place 
was thought ſecure by him ; no mortal worthy 
of his confidence; no ſeaſon to promiſe him re- 
poſe: enemies and ſubjects were <qually the cau- 
ſers of his affright ; every place TO examined 
with a ſuſpicious eye, and the ſmalleſt noiſe threw 
him into an agony of terrour ; at night he fre- 
quently took up his abode in places unworthy of 
the dignity he bore ; often arouſed from flumber 
by ſome terrifying dream he would ſnatch up his 
arms, and raiſe a dreadfu] uproar, and in ſhort 
his fears acted on him with all the violence of 
madneſs. 
din Metellus, as ſoon as he was informed 
by deſerters of Bomilcar's misfortune, and the 
_ diſcovery which had been made, began to pre- 
pare and hiſten all matters as if juſt at the com- 
mencement of a war. Meantime Marius who 
ſtil] peſtered him for_ permiſſion to depart, and 
who, equally hated by and incenſed againſt him, 
was deemed but little fitted to his purpoſes, re- 
ceived his diſmiſſion from the ſervice : now 
too, the Roman people coming to underſtand the 
purport of thoſe letters which conveyed the ac- 
counts of NMetellus and Nous, paid the readieſt 
| attention 


2 
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attention to the tales related of them both: The 
general's high birth, which before reflected honour 
on him, was now become a ſubject of obloquy 
and reproach, while. Marius's mean origin recon- 
ciled to him the multitude's affection; however, 
the opinion of both was rather influenced by par- 
ty zeal and animoſity, than founded Upon the 
good or bad nr of either. | 


NM the ie were inflamed by the 
turbulency of their magiſtrates, who were accuſ- 
tomed to accuſe Metellus, in publick, of capital 
crimes, and to cry up the excellencies of his 
competitor to the ſkies ; ſo that, at length, ſuch 
a fire was kindled in every boſom, that even the 
 artificers and huſbandmen, whoſs ſubſtance. and 
credit depended on the labour of their hands, 
forſaking their employments, all flocked to Mari- 
us, deſpiſing the means of their own exiſtence 
where his honour was concerned. 


Tus, as the nobles were overwhelmed with 
conſternation, this man of obſcure origin was 
choſen to fill the conſulate ; after which, when 
the people were aſked by Manlius Mantinus 
their tribune, what general they would appoint 
to command againſt Jugurtha ? the univerſal yoice 
was raiſed for Marius. Now the ſenate had, ſome 
| ſhort time before, decreed Numidia to Metellus, 

but their reſolution wn, in this manner, ende 

abortive. 
1 or 
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Axor this period Jugurtha was loſt in irreſo- 
| lution, and wholly deprived of his firmneſs of 
mind; for none of his old adherents were remaining 
(moſt of them having been ſlain by his own order, 
While the reſidue, apprehenſive of the ſame fate, 
| had fled either to the Romans, or to king Bocchus) 
and neither could the war be conducted without 
proper officers, nor could he deem it a ſafe expe- 
dient to truſt to new commanders, at a time that 
the old had manifeſted ſuch general diſaffection. 
No circumſtance, no plan, no perſon could pleaſe 
him ; his route and his commanders were changed 
from day to day ; one while he advanced againſt 
the enemy, and preſently retreated to the deſarts; 
often he truſted in flight for his ſecurity, and 
anon, he would place his confidence in arms; 
doubtful, upon the whole, which was beſt to be 
depended on, the valour or fidelity of his ſubjects; 
thus whatever purpoſe he IEA was till croſ- | 


» ſed by diſappointment. 


Burr while he was in this ſuſpenſe, Metellus 
ſhewed himſelf, unexpectedly, at the head of his 
army: the Numidians were then formed in rea- 


dineſs by Jugurtha, as well as the ſuddenneſs of 


the occaſion would allow, and ſhortly after the 

battle began. Where the king commanded in 
| perſon the conteſt was, for ſome little time, main- 
tained ;- but in every other quarter his forces were 


4 beaten off and routed at the firſt onſet : the Ro- 


mans made prize of ſome ſtandards and arms, 
| and 


* 
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and took a few-priſoners for in every engagement 
the Numidians were more indebted to their ſwift- 
neſs for their ſafety an! to the bravery of their 
defence. 


Tus diſcomfiture reducing Jugurtha to the 
laſt deſpair, he fled with the deſerters and part of 
his cavalry into the deſarts, and thence proceeded 
on to Thala. This city was celebrated for its 
ſtrength and riches, was the repoſitory of great 
part of his e we and the place where his chil- 
dren were educated, as befitted their high rank. 
Which cireumſtances (when they became known 
to him) determined Metellus (notwithſtanding he 

| knew that between Thala and the neareſt river, 
there-lay a ſandy deſart of fifty miles extent) to 
attempt conquering all the difficulties of the en- 
terpriſe, nay, to ſubdue nature itſelf, for it was 
his hope, that, upon gaining this Fs the war muſt 
| conſequently ceaſe. U bus 
=, e to theſe 1 he nadie "hab 

all the beaſts of burden ſhould be lightened of 
their uſual loads, ſave only as much corn as would 


ſerve for ten days, and that thefe ſhould be re- 


placed by leathern bottles, and other veſſels pro- 
per for carrying water alone: he collected, be- 
ſides, from the adjacent country, all the cattle 
which had been tamed for the purpoſes of huſ- 
bandry, and on theſe he likewiſe fixed all ſorts of 
veſſels, but eſpecially W the Numi- 
5 N 5 | dian 
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dian cottages afforded. Moreover all the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants, which had ſurrendered to 
him upon the king's overthrow, were ſeverally 
enjoined to provide as much water, as each man 


Could carry, and a day and place was appointed 


for their attendance with it. He then loaded the 
beaſts of burden with a quantity from that river, 
which, I have already ſaid, was neareſt to the city; 
and, "thus prepared, began his march towards 
| Thala. 


W | in his progreſs, he had arrived where 
the Numidians were directed to meet him, and 
after he had pitched and fortified his camp there, 
ſuch an impetuous guſh of rain is reported to 
have fallen ſuddenly from the heavens, as was 
more than ſufficient to ſupply the wants of his 
whole army. Furthermore, proviſion was brought 
him in greater abundance than he had expected, 
for the Numidians, as is cuſtomary with moſt 
people upon their firſt ſubmiſſion, had, of their 
own accord, even exceeded his mind The 
ſoldiers however, from a ſuperſtitious motive, ra- 
ther affected the water from heaven ; the circum- 
ſtance of this ſhower inſpired them with extraor- 
dinary reſolution, as they now aſſured themſelves 
of the immortal deities protection, and on the fol- 
lowing day they reached Thala, to the utter aſto- 
ment of A; ans * 


Tur 
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Tux rownſmen, who placed their ſecurity in 


the dreadful intervening wilderneſs, were thunder- 


ſtruck by this bold unprecedented effort; yet it 
did not diſcourage them from preparing vigorouſ- 
ly for their defence, nor were our people back- 
ward on the occaſion. But the king, who now 


imagined that nothing was impoſſible with Me- 


tellus (whoſe indefatigable diligence had thus ſur- 
mounted all obſtacles, making its way through an 
_ efnbattled hoſt, through an-hideous ſolitude, un- 

der every rigour of the ſeaſon, and in deſpite of 
nature; even of nature, that controller of every 
other human agent!) fled forth from the city by 
night, with his children, and much treaſure; nor 


did he ever afterwards abide in the ſame place 


more than one day, or one night; ſtill pretending 
that buſineſs cauſed him to ſhift his quarters. But 
the reality of the matter was, he apprehended 


ſome treacherous deſign, the operation of which 


he thought to guard againſt by the celerity of his 
motions, as knowing full well that ſuch machi- 
nations were chiefly countenanced by leifure and 


15 eng 


* 


Mea ANWHILE Metellus, finding the inhabitants 
reſolute to defend their city, and perceiving that 
the place was equally ſtrong by art and nature, 


ſurrounded the walls entirely with a rampart and 


deep trench. Then next he ordered that the ap- 


proaches ſhould be made by means of covered 


machines, moved forward * the moſt conveni- 
ent 
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ent ſituations, that moles ſhould be raiſed upon 
theſe machines, and over them towers of defence 
for the ſecurity of the works and people employ- 
ed. Meanwhile the townſmen were eager and 
diligent in counteracting his deſigns, nor was 
- ought omitted by either party which might pro- 
mote its reſpective advantage. At length the Ro- 
mans, after a deſ perate ſtruggle, and a ſucceſſion 
of fierce encounters, got poſſeſſion of the bare 
Walls alone, in forty days from their ſitting down 
before the place; for whatever effects were in it 
had been deſtroyed by the deſerters. Thele, 
when they found that the walls were ſhaken by 
the battering rams, and that ruin threatened them 
on every ſide, conveyed their gold, ſilver, and 
other moſt valuable commodities into the royal 
palace: there they involved, after a ſurfeit of wine 
and banquetting, all thoſe, the palace, and them- 
ſelves, in one general conflagration; thus ſubject- 
ing themſelves, ſpontaneouſly, to that puniſhment, 
which they dreaded het infliction of cb a con- 
. foe. 4 41115 oh f 2. 


Aus ass a Doug from the city of A now 
_ waited on Metellus, juſt at the period when Thala 
was taken, entreating him to ſend them a garri- 
ſon and governour. They informed him that one 
of their citizens named Hamilcar (a man of qua- 
liry, and mover of ſedition) was meditating a re- 
volution, that neither the power of the magiſtrates, 
nor the authority of the laws were ſufficient to re- 

ſtrain 
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ſtrain his evil deſigns; and that unleſs he in ſtant- 
ly complied with this requeſt, they muſt be ex- 
poſed to every danger, tho' in amity with Rome. 
For the people of Leptis had, even fo early as 
the commencement of the Jugurthing war, ſent 
an embaſſy to the conſul Beſtia, and another af- 


terwards to Rome, for the purpoſe of ſoliciting 
our friendſhip and alliance; which being obtai- 


ned, of courſe, they continued, from that time, 
to render us ſervice, and to approve their faith; 
ſtill paying the readieſt obſervance to all the 
commands of Beſtia, Albinus, and Metellus. 
Thus entitled to protection, their wiſhes were 
ſpeedily gratified, and four Ligurian cohorts 
were ſent them, ber with e Amin 


as governour. 


ANC was built * ele of Shining 
who having (as we are told) forſaken their na- 
tive country, on account of civil feuds, were 


tranſported in their ſhips into theſe: parts; and 


its ſituation is between the two Syrtes, places ſo 


named from their peculiar nature. They are 
two bays at, almoſt; the extremity of Africk, 
different in ry but: ſimilar in other reſpects : 

near the ſhore they have both an amazing depth \ 
of water, but further out, are deep, or ſhoaly, 
as accidental tempeſts rule. For when the winds 
begin to ſwell and enrage the fea, the inflated 
billows drag along with them mud, ſand, and 


n menen, and thus * appearances below- 


ſtill 


0 
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ſtill vary with the ſtorm. From this ny too 
they have the name of Syrtes *. 


Tax eines of Loma ak loft fa their 


native language by intermarrying with the Nu- 


midians ; their laws and attire are ſtill nearly 


fuch as the people of Sidon uſe : theſe they were 


enabled the more eaſily to preſerve, ſeeing that 
they paſſed their lives far removed from the mo- 
narch's immediate ſway. Beſides, many deſart 
regions lay between them and the more inhabited | 
parts yr Numidia. | | 


Bur Gave: the 1 bn op cauſed 
us to touch upon this country, it does not appear 
to be now irregular to relate the ſingular and 
aſtoniſhing heroiſm of two Carthaginian youths ; 
this —_ recalls thoſe ee to ay: me- 
mory. ä | 


Wurar time the Carthaginian empire extended 
cover almoſt all Africa, the people of Cyrene were 
alfo famed for power and opulence. Between 
their territories lay a ſandy deſart no way diver- 
ſified, without river or mountain to determine 
the boundaries of each; and this circumſtance 
was productive of a long and grievous war. Al- 
ternately defeated both by ſea and land, they 
had ſomewhat impaired their mutual ſtrength, 
when, fearful leſt the vanquithed and the victors, 
exhauſted equally by their conteſt, . be- 


* Amo Ts ovpsiv, to draw. 
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come the prey of ſome other watchſul foe, as 
proclaimed a truce, and entered into this cove- 
nant ; commiſſioners were to ſet out. from their 
reſpective cities on the ſame appointed day, and 
the ſpot on which they ſhould meet was to be, 
thenceforward, the « common boundary of cither 
kingdom. 


TAE Philæni, two brothers, were, purſant to 
this agreement, deputed from Carthage, and 
theſe haſtened on their way with ſwift diſpatch; 

the Cyrenians were flower in their progreſs—1 
have not learned, with certainty, whether it was 
indolence, or accidental interruption which occa- 
ſioned this delay; but it is a fact that, in theſe 
parched and deſart regions, travellers are equally 
affected by a tempeſt, as navigators by a ſtorm 
at ſea: for when the winds, ſweeping along thoſe | 
extended plains in which the vegetable creation 
is unknown, have once ſtirred up the ſand from 
the ſurface of the ground, it is then whirled on 
with prodigious violence, filling the travellers 
mouths and eyes, and, being thus unable to ſee 
their rodd; their Journey is of RENT WK | 


Now when the Cyrenians perceived this they 
were outſtript in ſpeed, and feared, of courſe, 
that vengeance would be inflicted on them at 
home, for the injury they had thus brought upon 
their country, they began to charge the Cartha- 
En with breach of their * as having 

left 
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left their city before the ſtated time; to debate 

and wrangle upon this circumſtance, and finally 
to ſhow a diſpoſition to embrace any alternative, 
rather than return home under ſuch diſadvan- 


tage. 


Tx Carthaginians then required them only to 
propoſe any other equitable mode of accommo- 
dating the diſpute, and upon this the Greeks ſub- 
mitted it to their choice, either to be buried alive 
in that ſpot, on which they ſought to eſtabliſh 
their kingdom's limits, or to ſuffer them to pro- 
ceed as far onward as they thought fitting, on 
| equal terms. The Philæni approved the condi- 
tion, and inſtantly devoted. themſelves and their 
_ exiſtence to their country's cauſe, accordingly 
there they were buried alive. The Carthaginians 
conſecrated altars to the Philæni upon this ſpot, 
| while other honours were inſtituted at home to 

perpetuate their wes ; and now I om return 
to my a 


| „ "Pte loſt Thala, me 1 firm- 
ly perſuaded that he was in no reſpe& ſecure 
againſt the enterpriſing ſpirit of Metellus, paſſed 
forward, through frightful deſarts, into the coun- 
try of the Gætulians; this was a fierce uncivilized 
race of men, and, at this period, unacquainted 
with the Roman name: Of theſe he gathers toge- 
ther a vaſt multitude, accuſtoms them by degrees 
to maintain their ranks, to move after their en- 
ſigns, 


Pl 
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ſigns, to be obſervant of order, and, in fine, to 
practiſe every military maneuvre. By the influ- 
_ ence of munificent preſents, and more munificent 
promiſes, he gained over, beſides, to his intereſt, 
ſome of king Bocchus's moſt intimate confidants; 
ſupported by whom he aſſailed that monarch, and 
prevailed with him t to o wage war againſt the Ro- 


mans. 


His wiſhes, in this reſpect, were gratified with 
the greater facility and diſpatch, inaſmuch as 
Bocchus had ſent, at the commencement of, this 
war, ambaſſadours to Rome, to ſue for friend- 
ſhip and alliance. However, at that time, a facti- 
on had defeated this moſt advantageous meaſure; 
a faction which avarice had blinded, and whoſe 
every determination, whether honourable or in- 
famous, was purchaſed with gold. 


IxDEED the daughter of Bocchus had previ- 
oufly been given in marriage to Jugurtha ; but 
that tie is very lightly thought of by either Nu- 
midians or Moors. For as is each man's ability 
to maintain them, ſo is his ſtock of wives; ſome 
have ten, ſome more, but the monarch moſt of 
all. Thus his mind is diſtracted with ſuch varie- 
ty, and the bliſs of an endearing companion is 
unknown.—He feels the like indifference and a- 
pathy for them all. | 


Born 
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Bork armies were then aſſembled in a place 
mutually agreed upon, in which. after each had 
plighted his faith to the other, Jugurtha laboured 
to inflame the ſpirit of Bocchus by a ſet oration : 
in this he deſcribed the Romans as * unjuſt, inſatia- 
bly avaricious, ard the common foes of mankind ; - 
faid, they had the fame. cauſe of quarrel with Boc- 
chus as with himſelf and other nations, namely a 
paſſion for univerſal empire, and that they could 
not brook a ſelf- ſupported kingdom; that he him- 
felf was then an inſtance of the truth of this ob- 
fervation, as the Carthaginians, and king Perſes 
had been ſome time before; and that the moſt o- 
pulent nations, in ſucceſſion, would ſtil] be mark- 
ed their foes. N 


Ar rx this, and ſuch like ſpeeches, they bent 
their march towards Cirta, becauſe in that city 

Metellus had ſecured his plunder, his priſoners, 

and his baggage. For Jugurtha hoped either to 
recompenſe his trouble by making prize of the 
town, or by fighting the Roman general, if he 
advanced to relieve his friends. This haſte was 
all the effect of his ſubtility, for thus he meant 


to baniſh Bocchus's notions of peace, fearful leaſt 


if he delayed his meaſures, any other choice 
might become more acceptable to his ally than 
war. | | | 


MerTeLLus having received information of 
this league between the kings, did not now of- 
7 - | fer 


- 67 
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fer battle raſhly, or under every diſadvantage of 
ſituation, as had been his practice when he had 
only to deal with the ſtill vanquiſhed Jugurtha ; 

but awaited the arrival of the two monarchs, in 
a well fortified camp near Cirta, judging it moſt + 
prudent, ſince he heard of the Moors, and knew 
he had this freſh enemy to encounter, not to 
engage unleſs under the moſt yorkie circum- 
g ſtances. | | | 


b+ 


Mearns actelints were nan hit from 
Rome, that Numidia was allotted to Marius as 
his province; for he was already acquamted witn 
his election to the conſulate. Affected by this 
information beyond either decency or diſcretion, 
he could neither reſtrain his tears, nor regulate 
his tongue: for eminent as he was for other qua- 
lifications, he wanted firmneſs of mind under the 
preſſure of trouble. Some imagined this pro- 
ceeded from wounded pride, others, that his 
noble ſpirit was enchafed by the indignity offered, 
while many thought he was enraged to ſee the 
conqueſt, ſo nearly completed, thus torn from his 
graſp. For my part, I am clear that Marius's 
exaltation was more torturing to his boſom than 
the particular injury he ſuſtained, and that if the 
province, ſo taken from him, had been given to 
any other, he would not have experienced ſuch 

anguiſh of heart. | | 


P RES TRAIN AD 
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- RESTRAINED from action then by this afflic- 
tion, and holding it for folly to embark himſelf. 
in perils of which another was to reap the fruits, 
he diſpatched ambaſſadours to king Bocchus, to 
admoniſh him not to enter into an unprovoked 
war with the people of Rome, to inform him, 
that he had now a noble opportunity of proving 
their friendſhip and alliance, which were far pre- 
ferable to war; that even if he was confident - 
of his powers, he ſhould ſtill be cautious, how 
he exchanged certainty for hope ; that it was an 
eaſy matter to commence hoſtilities, but moſt 

difficult to cauſe them ceaſe ; for their beginning 

and their end were not at the ſame party's op- 
tion; any one, even a coward, might ſtrike the firſt 
blow, but the conquerors alone could determine 
the war; furthermore, that it was incumbent on 
him to conſult his own, and his kingdom's inte- 
reſt, and not to confound his own flouriſhing al 
fairs with J agurtha's loſt condition.“ | 


THE Ange reply to this embaſſy was abun- 
dantly mild and gentle, he declared his wiſhes | 
were all for peace, but that he compaſſionated 
Jugurtha's misfortunes, and that if he was incln- 
died in the treaty, every matter ſhould be recon- 
ciled. Theſe requiſitions were anſwered in ano- 
ther embaſſy from the general. This was partly | 
approved of, while part of it was denied; and in 
this anger, by a frequency of meſſages to and 

- fro, 
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fro, time ran on ; and the war was ſpun out, in 
_ ination, as Metellus deſired. | 


BuT when Marius (who had been as I have 
before related, elected conſul by the eagereſt 
concurrence of the tribes) was appointed to 
Numidia -by a popular ordinance, he, whoſe bo- 


ſom already ſwelled with hatred to the nobles, 


no eſpecially vented his rage in unceaſing and 
moſt bitter invectives; one while he would point 
his fury at particular objects, and anon attack 

the whole body of nobility ; till proclaiming 
himſelf their conqueror, and that the conſulate 
was his ſpoil ; and adding, moreover, every 
expreſſion which could heighten his own tri- 
umph or increaſe their mortification. | 


MEAaNTIME his firſt care was to make due 
proviſion for the war; he demanded a reinforce- 
ment for the legions, ſolicited aſſiſtance from 
diſtant nations, from kings, and confederate 
ſtates; called forth, beſides, from Latium, the 
moſt valiant of its inhabitants, many of whom 
he had proved in war, for few, were choſen by 
report; nay, by the prevalence of his perſuaſi- 
ons, he even engaged the ſoldiers, who had al- 
ready earned their diſmiſſion, to go out under 
his command. Nor durſt the ſenate (tho fraught 
with hatred to him) put a negative on any of 
his meaſures; on the contrary, the additional 


troops were voted with much datisfaction, for as 
Fe WE, 
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the people were ſuppoſed to be averſe to the ſer- 

vice, it was thence hoped that Marius would ei- 
ther be deprived of the means of carrying on 
the war, or loſe the affection of the populace, by 
_ compelling their attendance. 


Tuts expectation, Weber, proved idle, ſo 


ardently did moſt men wiſh to accompany Ma- 
rius; all were prepoſſeſſed with a belief that they 
ſhould be enriched by the ſpoil, all that they 


ſhould return triumphant to their native homes. 


Such conceits as theſe filled their imaginations, 
and a ſpeech, delivered by Marius, had ſwelled 


them with confidence ; for when be proceeded to 


enliſt his recruits (after decrees had been paſſed 


agreeable to his wiſhes) he called an aſſembly of 


the people, both with a purpoſe to encourage 

them, and alſo (as was his cuſtom) to taunt the 

_ _ Nobility; and in this he diſcourſed in the following 
ſtrain. | 


<T AM ſenſible, my fellow citizens, that moſt 


of thoſe who ſue to you for dignities, do not 


conduct themſelves, after their appointment, 
<« upon the ſame principles they previouſly pro- 


e feſſed; then they are induſtrious, humble, and 
* temperate, but theſe good qualities give place 


in time, to a life of arrogance and ſloth. Such, 
© however, are not my ſentiments on the occaſi- 
« on; for by how much the whole republick is 


„ more valuable than the conſulate or prætor- 


© hip, 
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* ſhip, by ſo much the adminiſtration of it ſhould 
* be more attended to, than the ſoliciting of its 
* honours. Neither am I ignorant of the weight 
and importance of the buſineſs, with which I 
am intruſted by your ſingular affection. Ne- 
< ceſſary proviſion muſt be made for the war, 
© while the treaſury muſt be ſpared ; ſoldiers 

* are to be forced to the field, whom it pains you 
to offend; all matters at home or abroad re- 
<* quire your moſt vigilant attention; and to ful- 
fil theſe duties of your function, while malice, ' 
< oppoſition, and faction, are at work againſt 

you, is a taſk (believe me my fellow*citizens) 
loaded with ſuch difficulties as bare ſpeculation 
cannot reach. _ | | 


“AGAIN, if other magiſtrates tranſgreſs in of- 
* fice, their old nobility, their anceſtors illuſtri- 
* ous actions, the wealth of their relations by 
_ © affinity or blood, their numberleſs vaſſals, 
* ſerve all to ſcreen and protect them; but my 


hole dependencies centre in myſelf, whi el! 


muſt ſtrengthen, of neceſſity, by a courſe of 
L virtue, and by integrity of life ;—feeble in- 
<< deed and ineffectual is every other ſupport. I 


Bs , cc know, beſides, my fellow citizens, that all 9 2 
| ” attend my motions 3 that the upright and good | 'E | 
are intereſted for me, as an uſeful member of the __ 


© ſtate, while the nobles are anxious to work my 
* overthrow : wherefore it behoves me doubly to 
* exert myſelf, that I may thus prove the opini- 


* 
PRE. 4 
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on of my friends well founded, and be able to 
6 defeat the machinations of my foes. 


* SUCH has been the manner of my life, even 
0 from my boyiſh days until now, that fatigues 
* and perils are familiar to my frame, and 
that conduct which I obſerved from incli- 
„nation while unhonoured by your favour, it is 
* not now my purpoſe to defert when your re- 
* wards have made it duty. It is difficult for 
5 thoſe to act with propriety in office, who only 
« wore the maſk of probity while purſuing their 
© ambitious views; but with me, whoſe whole life 
has been devoted to the moſt valuable improve- 
© ments, an habitual courſe of virtue is now be- 
* come a ſecond nature. 


To me you have committed the manage- 
ment of the Jugurthine war, and the nobility _ 
are anguiſhed beyond bearing by your choice ; 
& let me beſeech you then to take into due con- 
« ſideration whether it would advantage you to 
& reverſe this ordinance in my favour, by giving 
*< commiſſion to any of that quality group, of 
. ar or other ſuch like import? to a man of 

* ancient lineage, who can ſhow numberleſs ſta- 
te tues of his progenitors, but wholly a ſtranger 
© to the myſtery of war? what? to have him, in 
e ſuch a momentous concern, betray his entire 

e ignorance of the buſineſs, and precipitate, and 
92 confuſes, chooſe out from the Plebeians, ſome 
| = 9 monitor 
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cc monitor to inſtruct him in the nature of his du- 


ty yet ſuch has been not unfrequently the 


* caſe; the perſon whom you have appointed 
* 20 command, has been neceſſitated to act in 
£6 ſubordination to another. 


Fox my own part, my fellow-citizens, I 
„really know ſome men, who began after their 


* election to the conſulate, to ſtudy their anceſ- 


tors warlike achievements, and the military 


c precepts of the Greeks. —Strange inconſiſtent 


©. beings! For tho' you can't act in any depart- 
ment of government until after your appoint- 


"ons to it, yet ſtill you ſhould (regularly and 


properly) be previouſly qualified to fill it. Now 
_ © weigh me, my fellow-citizens, whom they af- 
e fe& to call an upſtart, in the balance with 
<< theſe moſt arrogant men. Such great exploits 
* as they, uſually, learn from reading or report, 

. I have been preſent at the performance of, or 
in perſon executed: what theory has taught 

them practice has made mine. Think then, 
„ ſhould a book-learned general be your choice, 


& or one who has been formed by ſervice in the 


& field? 


«© Tary deſpiſe my obſcure origin, and I, 


« their floth ; my humble fortune is made a 
“charge againſt me, whilſt I retort upon them 


their manifold crimes ; now tho' I imagine we 


all enjoy one common uniform nature, yet ſtill 
| | * I muſt 


mo 
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; «] muſt account the braveſt the moſt noble ; 
and pray, how think you the fathers of Albi- 
nus or Beſtia would reply, were it poſſible to 
demand of them whether they would wiſh to 
* have them or me for their ſons ? how, but that 
the braveſt ſhould be the children of their electi- 
on? but if this contempt is juſtly beſtowed on 
& me, why let their own anceſtors partake it allo, 
5 bor their nobility (as is mine) was founded in 
virtue. 


66 « Tuxy envy my exaltation, then let them 
< alſo. envy my laborious ſervices, my integrity, 
and the dangers I have incurred, ſince by theſe 
<« it was that I attained this honour. But theſe 
men, whom pride has corrupted, ſo paſs their 
© lives, as if they ſcorned the dignities in your 

“gift, yet ſue for them with equal confidence, 
as if recommended by virtue! how erroneous 
then muſt their doctrine be who expect to ac- 
“ compliſh the moſt heterogeneous ends by the 
&* ſame means? who expect both voluptuous en- 

* joyments, and the rewards of virtue, from a 
6 Nlothful life ? 


12 — "REA however, in their orations, or to you 
© or in the ſenate, they are abundantly diffu- 
e five in their progenitor's praiſe; as thinking that 
© the relation of their illuſtrious actions reflects 
“ additional honour on themſelves; but here they 
err again, for the more renowned their anceſtors 
| | w have | 
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have been, the more infamous is their own de- 
* generacy; and indeed the truth of the matter 
is thus, the forefather's glory followshisdeſcen- 
<«« dants like a blazing luminary, and ſuffers not 
their good or evil deeds to reſt unrevealed. In 
this reſpect, my fellow citizens, I confeſs my- 


** ſelf outdone, but I can rehearſe my own great 


actions, which is more infinitely to my honour. 


<« Tupce now between us how unjuſt they are; 


that conſequence which they vainly claim from 
the excellencies of others, they refuſe to allow 


me for my on; and all becauſe I can boaſt no 


family ſtatues, — becauſe my nobility is but 
* newly acquired ;--asif it were not more laudable 

* to be the founder of my own, than to diſgrace 
that which might deſcend to me by hereditary 
3: right. 


Ir does not eſcape me, that if my enemies 
_ © were minded to reply, they could do it with all 
© the graces of eloquence and compoſition ; but 
« ſince no time or place can ſcreen either you or 
e me from their ſlander (merely for that I am ſo 
“highly honoured by your approbation) I deter- 
„ mined to continue ſilent no longer, leſt my re- 


& ſerve ſhould be interpreted into conſcious ac- 
** quieſcence ; for, as to any thing elſe, my heart 


<« aſſures me no language can affect my charachrs 


15 if truth is ene of Pe, Pan mult be mine, 


If 
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< if falſehood, my life and morals ſhall triumph x 


oer the tale. 


* SINCE, however, the propriety of your re- 
1 folution is queſtioned, in that you have heaped 
< theſe higheſt honours on me, and intruſted to 
me this moſt important concern, conſider, I be- 
* feech you, again and again, whether you may 
not find reaſon to determine anew. I have no 
Zane no triumphs, no conſulates of my pro- 
© genitors to exhibit, for the purpoſe of reconci- 
_ © ling your confidence to my cauſe, but, if neceſ— 
& fary, ſpears, ſtandards, trappings, and other 
military honours can be diſptayed, and the fore- 
< part of my body all covered with wounds—theſe 
«are my ſtatues; — this is my nobility ;—not left 
to me by inheritance, as is theirs to them, but 
acquired for myſelf, by my own valour, amidft 
5 frightful perils and the moſt painful toils. 


« My langwage wants refinement too—infigni- | 
* * Heant I deem the 'want.—The merits of virtue 

* are amply proved by itſelf : my opponents in- 
* deed, have occaſion to ſmooth their tongues, 
e that thus their harangues may draw a veil over 
the infamy of their miſdeeds.— Neither have 
t ſtudied the Grecian literature little inclination 
4 did I, truly, feel for ſuch a ſtudy, which failed 
* to inftru&t the very teachers of it in the princi- 
< ples of virtue. But J have learned that which 


E. by far, moſt beneficial to the ſtate—to _ 
* wound 
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“ wound the enemy,—to keep guard,—to fear 

nothing but lofs of reputation, —to bear equally 
< the winter's cold and fummer's heat, —to make 
< the bare ground my reſting place, and to ſuſ- 
<& tain, at once, the horrours of poverty and the 
* ſeverity of fatigue. | 2, 


& Such are the precepts by which I mean to in- 
« ſpirit my troops; they ſhall not feel the rigours 
4 of diſcipline, while their general wantons in lux- 
< ury, nor will I ſeek from their hardſhips to 
„draw my renown. A command ſo regulated 
„ muſt prove full of utility, it is that which befits 
the citizens of a free ſtate.— For to treat your 


« own perſon with delicacy, while you harſhly - 


d enforce your army's diſcipline, is ſurely not to 
2 act the general's, but the mercileſs tyrant's 
part. | = | 


« By this mode of proceeding your anceſtors 
rendered themſelves and their republick glo- 


rious, on the ſtrength of which the nobility now 


_** preſume; and, while their ſyſtem of life is 
*© wholly oppoſite, affect to deſpiſe us who are 
* emulous of equal renown; demanding, at the 
4 fame time, the honours in your diſpoſal as their 


& que, not ſuing for them, as the rewards of illuſ- 


* trious deeds. But theſe haughtieſt of mortals 
4 are bewildered from their road; what their an- 
© ceſtors had dominion over they have left them 
* to an en wealth, their ſtatues, and the 
0 _ 
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© ftory of their greatneſs ;—but the noble princi- 
** ples of the ſoul, they neither did nor could be- 


* queath ;—theſe alone cannot be transferred as 
*A pit, nor can they be ſo received. 


Tur report too that I want dignity, and | 
© that my manners are uncivilized, becauſe I am; 
© not ſkilled'in the myſtery of the banquet, main 
** tain no buffoon to pleaſure my gueſts, nor cook 

* at higher expence than an ordinary huſband- 
* man, and theſe charges, my fellow citizens, I 


as ans with ſatisfaction ;—for I was ever 5.5 "hal 5 


* ted by my father and other upright men, that 
ic neatneſs was ſnited to women, and labour to 
men ; that all who wiſhed "2a eſteem ſhould 
* prize glory beyond riches, and that arms re- 
* flected more honour than furniture or equi- 


LE r them then purſue the meafures ſo re- 


1 plete with happineſs, and ſo dear to their hearts! 


let them engage. in amours,—let them yield 
4 to intoxication here they have waſted their 
* youth let them conſume their age, in revelry 
< and feaſting, in gluttony and baſe ſubjection 
* to their luſts! and let them ſuffer us to enjoy 
, our ſweat, and duſt, and other like hardſhips 
more ſoothing to our ſouls than luxury and re- 
© poſe : but this they will not do, for abandoned 
* as they are, and ſtigmatized for fouleſt deeds, 
they have yet the NPR to graſp at the 
1 earnings 
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4 earnings of virtue: while thoſe deſtructive prin- 
© ciples, voluptuouſneſs, and floth, proving no 
© way diſadvantageous to the men who cheriſh 
them, do yet bring down, by the ſtrangeſt in- 
as * Juſtice, deſtruction upon their 1 innocent coun- 
"uy. | 


; HAV now given ſuch an anſwer as my 
© Own Juſtification called for, not ſuch as the 
* wickedneſs of my accuſers required, I proceed 
to beſpeak, for a moment, your attention on 
© the publick concerns.—Firſt then, my fellow 
citizens, hope all things from Numidia, for Ju- 
<« gurtha's paſt protection is this day ſuper feded, 
“ ſince avarice, ignorance and pride are no more. 
„Further, our army there has, doubtleſs, full 
„ knowledge of the country, but is, truſt me, by 
far leſs fortunate than brave, being waſted by 
e the rapaciouſneſs or raſhneſs of former leaders. 
2 therefore, whoſe years declare you fit for 
war, aſſiſt me in this emergency, and ſucour 
< the ſtate! be not diſmayed by the misfortunes 
of others, or the arrogance of your late com- 
* manders; while ye march, or are engaged in 
< battle, I will ever be at hand, watchful for your 
< preſervation while I ſhare the danger of the day, 
„and ſtill _— careful of yous intereſts as my 
„ own. 


<4 Tavs then, by the favour of heaven, all our 
« wiſhes will be ſpeedily accompliſhed ; the victo- 
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ry, ſpoil, and glory ſhall be ours;—yet, if a 
** doubt could ariſe in the buſineſs, if this triumph 
** was far removed, ſtill it would be the duty of 
© all good citizens to prop their falling country; 
for his ſloth has never conferred immortality on 
* the ſluggard, nor did ever parent entertain a 
« wiſh for the eternity of his children, but rather 
that they might cloſe exiſtence with honour - 
„and applauſe. —I would, my fellow citizens, 
© enlarge this oration, if I thought that words 
* could invigorate the coward, for to the brave 
© it were ſuperfluous to add any more.” / 


Wurx Marius perceived, at the concluſion of 
his ſpeech, that the minds of the people were 
elevated with hope, he forthwith loaded the 
ſhipping with proviſion for his troops, with their 
pay, with arms, and all other neceſſaries. With 
theſe Aulus Manlius, his lieutenant, was ordered 
to ſet forward, while himſelf proceeded to en- 
lt ſoldiers - the expedition, not as had been 
the ancient uſage, or according to the different 
claſſes, but as each man offered himſelf, and 
chiefly from amongſt the dregs of the people. 
Some gave out that theſe were choſen for lack of 
better citizens ; others that-the conſul's ambition 
was the cauſe ; for he was the idol of the com- 
monalty, and to them he owed his greatneſs. 
Beſides, the moſt needy are ſtill beſt fitted for 
his purpoſe who aims at power; unincumbered 


with property they have, nothing private to at- 
1 tract 
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tract their regards, and every employment is 
deemed honourable that promiſes reward. Thus 
Marius ſet out for Africa with a body of forces 


ſomewhat greater than had been decreed him, 
and within a few days arrived at Utica. 


Turk the army was ed over to him 
by Publius Rutilius, the lieutenant, for Metellus 
avoided a meeting with Marius, that he might 
not be ſhocked by a light, the bare report of which 


Was intolerable. 


Tux coniful then, having completed his le- 
gions and auxiliary cohorts, marched into a fruit- 
ful country repleniſhed with ſpoil, there all the 
plunder was diſtributed amongſt his troops: 
next he aſſaulted ſome towns and fortreſſes in- 
differently fecured by nature, or but flightly 
garriſoned, and fought ſundry ſkirmiſhes in dif- 
ferent parts : the recruits, meanwhile, were pre- 
ſent, without dread, at theſe engagements; they 
obſerved the runaways ſtill made priſoners, or 
ſlaughtered on the field, and the braveſt ever 
moſt removed from danger; were convinced that 
the ſoldier's valour was the ſureſt protector of 
his liberty, his country, his kindred, and all 
things dear; and that by it renown and riches 
were acquired. Thus the veterans, and new 
raiſed forces, ſoon became as one corps, nor were 
they, in future, diſtinguiſhed by any ſuperiority 
in the field. 

Bur 
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Bur the two Kings, when they learned the 


arrival of Marius, retired, by different routes, 


into dangerous defiles; this meaſure was adviſed 


by Jugurtha, who hoped that the enemy would 


preſently ſcatter and lie open to an attack ; con- 
cluding, that the Romans, like the generality of 


foldiers, would relax their diſcipline, and be leſs 
upon their guard, when the fear of immediate 


danger was removed. Metellus, meanwhile, 
having reached Rome, was received, contrary to 
his expectation, with every mark of eſteem and 
joy; being, now that envy had ceaſed to malign 
his name, beioved with equal affection * bY both 


ſenate and people. 


Ar the ſame Sins - Marine nah over his 


' own and the enemy's affairs with the moſt cau- 


tious vigilance, ſtudied; every matter of uſe or 
diſadvantage to either, followed the monarchs, 


with his eye, in all their motions, anticipated 


their deſigns and ſtratagems, and, while he guar- 


| ded egainſt any miſchief to his own people, per- 
. mitted not them to reſt.—So when Jugurtha, 


and the Gztulians, had pillaged any of our al- 
lies, and were bearing off the ſpoil, he often aſ- 
failed and routed them in their retreat, and had 


ſtript that king, in perſon, of his arms, at no great 
diſtance from the town of Cirta. 


* 1 : as... 


Bur finding that theſe Exploits were rather 


ſ plendid than concluſive, he determined upon 


ſurpriſing 
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ſuxrpriſing ſuch cities as, either from the number 

of troops in garriſon, on advantages of ſituation, 
were moſt important to the: enemy, or moſt 
troublefome to himſelf ; thinking, that if Jugur- 
tha lay idle, he muſt loſe his defences, or if he 
choſe to an them, 2 engage in the 
field. Y | 


Wi rn 3 to Bocchus, W bad ſent R 1 
quent meſſengers, with an avowal of his wiſhes 
for the friendſhip of Rome, and an aſſurance, 
that nothing of enmity was to be dreaded from 
him; but it is not clear whether this was done 
upon a principle of diſſimulation, that his onſet 
being unexpected, might fall heavier upon our 
troops; or whether he was actuated by a verſa- 
tility of temper, ever prompting bim to —— 
war for peace, and peace for war. 


Tux conſul, e add: to his plan, 
approached the fortified towns and caſtles; ſome 
of theſe he gained by force, ſame by the terrour 
of his arms, and ſome by promiſes of reward; 
yet he only attempted light matters at firſt, as 
he expected Jugurtha would advance to protect 
his people, and that a battle muſt, of courſe, 

enſue. But hearing that he ſtil} kept aloof, and 
was otherwiſe employed, the time ſeemed to in- 
vite him to higher and more nnn enter- 
priſes. 1 
5 2 LEP Twikh 
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Tuxxx ſtood in the midſt of frightful deſerts 

an immenſe and powerful city named Capſa, and 
founded, it was faid, by the Libyan Hercules. 
To its inhabitants many immunities had been 
granted by Jugurtha, who exerciſed his autho- 
rity over them with mildneſs and moderation, 
on which accounts they were eſteemed moſt 
faithful to his cauſe. Secure from invaſion by 
their fortifications, by their arms, and their 
troops, they were yet more ſecure by the horrours 
of the region; the whole of which was (ſave on- 
ly the environs of the city) dreary, uncultivated, 
without water, and annoyed by ſerpents ; whoſe 
rage, like all other creatures of the deſart, is ſtill 
more furious when ſtimulated by famine ; add 
to this, that the poiſonous quality of that mon- 
ſter is more envenomed by 4 thirſt REO any other | 
aggravation: 3s 3H | | 


Maxlus burned with deſire to poſſeſs this city, 
as well-becauſe it was important to the purpoſes 


of the war, as for that the undertaking ſeemed 


ſo arduous and bold: moreover, Metellus had 
acquired great glory by the conqueſt of Thala, 
and its ſituation and defences were almoſt equally 
forbidding; in this only they varied; without the 
walls of Thala were ſome few fountains, where- 
as the people of Capſa had but a ſingle ſpring 
within the town, which, with the aſſiſtance of rain 

water, was their ſole ſupply. 


TEIS 
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Tris want was the more eaſily ſuſtained there 
(as well as throughout thoſe diſtricts of Africa, 
whoſe inhabitants were more uncivilized, as they 
| lived more remote from the ſea) inaſmuch as 
theſe Numidians ſubliſted chiefly on milk and 
veniſon, without uſing ſalt, or any other provo- 
catives to appetite ; their food was taken as a 
preſervative againſt - thirſt and. famine, and not 
for the indulgence of ee and ien | 


Wine all theſe diſadvantages full in 5 view, 
the conſul's determination muſt have been influ- 
enced (according to my belief) by a firm reliance 
on the aſſiſtance of heaven, as human foreſight 
could not ſerve to provide effectually againſt ſuch 
_ dangers ; | beſides, another obſtacle in his way 
was the ſcarcity of corn, for the Numidians 
chooſe rather to lay out their grounds in proven- 
der for their cattle, than to cultiyate the ſoil ; 
and any little grain produced from them was now 
ſecured in fortified places, by their king's: com- 
mand; moreover, the earth was parched up and 
yielded nothing at that ſeaſon, ſeeing that the 
ſummer was then ſhutting in; yet his meaſures 
were planned with as much prudence as could be 
ere 21 ſuch a lituation. | 


On DERING then the auxiliary barks. to. pr | 
forward all the cattle that had been made prize 
of for ſome days before, he next commanded 
Aulus Manlius, his lieutenant, to march with the 


2 light 
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light armed cohorts to the city of Laris, where he 


had depoſited the pay and proviſion for his troops; 
inſtructing him that himſelf was now going upon 
a foraging: party, and would follow him cthither 


| within 4 few Yay 


T0 veiling his intention he moved: onwards 
to the river Tana; moreover, in his daily progreſs 
he diſttibuted an equal proportion of the cattle 
amongſt the companies of infantry, and troops of 


Horſe; and was careful to have bottles formed out 


of their fins; qualifying at once, by this meaſure, 


the ſcatceneſs of grain, and providing, unknown 


to altz what would preſently aid his deſign; ſo 
that by the time they reached the river on the 


ſteth day, an een collection of theſe bottles 


was made. | 


Henk, nal caſt up a 4 light intrenchrnent, 
he ordered the ſoldiers to refteſh themſelves, and 
to prepare for their departure by the cloſe of the 
day; withall, to eaſt away the wliole of their bag- 
gage; and to load themſelves, and their beaſts of 
Burden with water alone: accordingly, at the ap- 


pointed hour, he forſook the camp, and continu- 


ing his route through the ſeaſon of darkneſs, ſat 
down again when day appeared, and obſerved the 


ſarne rneafures on the enſuing night. At length, 


long before the third morning dawned, he reach- 


i ed a b ſpot ſet thick with hillocks, not more than two 


. 


miles 
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miles from Capſa, and there lay in ambuſh, with all 
his fades, in the moſt concealed nen, 


Bur when the day broke, and numbers of the 
Numidians, not dreading any miſchief, had iſſued 
from the city, on a ſudden he commanded the: 
whole body of cavalry, with the fleeteſt of the 
foot, to ſpeed on to Capſa, and to poſſeſs the gates, 
while diligent and eager he followed cloſe behind 
without ſuffering his kae to loiter r the 

ſpoil. | 


Tur inhabitants NOW finding how matters 
affright, ind the f urpriſe of the blow (added to the 
knowledge that many of their fellow citizens were 
in the enemy's power without the walls) all con- 
ſtrained them to yield the place. The city was, 
however, reduced to aſhes; the young men put 
to the ſword, all the others ſold to ſlavery, and the 

_ plunder diſtributed amongſt the troops. This 
_ outrage againſt the laws of war was not. adopted 
by the conſul, upon any principle of avarice or in- 
humanity, but merely to advantage the Roman 
cauſe; for the place lay very convenient to Jugur- 
tha, whilſt our approach to it was replete wit 
perils; beſides the people were naturally wavering 
and perfidious, and neither to be awed or flattered 
into ſettled ſubmiſſion. 
$5, 
Tuts 


God 
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Tuis great adventure being achieved by Ma- 
rius without any loſs on our ſide, mighty and il- 


8 luſtrious a as he was before, his character now be- 


came far more ſplendid and renowned, inſomuch 
that when his undertakings were even raſh and 
imprudent, his exalted genius ſtill got credit for 
them all. His ſoldiers, who experienced no ſe- 
verity, and were yet enriched under his com- 
mand, extolled him to the heavens; the Numi- 
dians dreaded him as ſomething above mortality, 
and it was, finally, believed both by friends and 
foes, that either his mind was enlarged by a por- 
tion of the divinity, or that, his ſucceſſes were all 


foreboded o the W e of the 12975 


Wain the Conſul had happily e this 


buſineſs, he proceeded to the aſſault of other cities, 


ſome few of which were taken after a flight refiſ- 
tance, but, in general, they were deſerted by rea- 
ſon be the ſeverity uſed to the people of Capſa; 
theſe were burned to the ground, and every. quar- 
ter filled with wailing and carnage. At length 
having ſubdued many places, chiefly without 
bloodſhed on his fide, he formed an enterpriſe not 
equally forbidding as that againſt Capſa with reſ- 
pect to the difficulties of the region, but otherwiſe 
e of with no leſs danger. 


For at no great diſtance from the river Mulu- 
cha (the boundary between Jugurtha' s and Boc- 
chus S Kingdoms) a rocky mountain reared itſelf 

to 
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to a prodigious height from the midſt of the plain 

on its ſummit (being of conſiderable extent) a caſ- 

tle of moderate ſize had been built, into which no 

paſſage led, ſave one extremely narrow ; for the 

whole was as bad a precipice by nature, as if art 

and induſtry had conſpired to render it fright- 
ful. | 


MaRk1vus exerted his utmoſt endeavours to poſ- 
ſeſs this place, inaſmuch as the king's treaſures 
were depoſited there ;—his ſucceſs, however, was 
rather fortuitous than the reſult of deſign, for the 


caſtle was ſtored with arms and full of men, had 


great abundance of corn, and was ſupplied with 
water from a ſpring : the approaches too were 
badly adapted to mounds, moving turrets, and 
the other enginery of a ſiege, and the entrance 
path for the ſoldiers in garriſon was very ſtrait in 
itſelf, and had, moreover, on each fide of it an 
_ headlong i ſteep. The galleries of the beſiegers, 


after infinite peril, were advanced in vain, ſeeing 


that when they were moved within reach of the 


beſieged, they were either conſumed by fire, or 


daſhed to pieces by monſtrous ſtones : our troops 
could not ſtand before the works, by reaſon of the 
unevenneſs of the ground, nor yet act amongſt the 
galleries without the utmoſt danger; while the 
braveſt of the army were either ſlain or diſabled, 
and ſuch as eſcaped were, on chat a account, depreſ- 
ſed by additional diſmay. 
| AFTER 
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Ar rx much expence of time and toil before 

this place, Marius anxiouſly deliberated within 
himſelf, whether he Mould deſiſt from an under- 
taking ſo evidently idle, or wait a lucky ftroke 
of fortune, many of which he had happily impro- | 
ved. Whilſt he revolved, all in a ferment, theſe 
conſiderations day and night in his mind, it chan- 
ced that a certain Ligurian, a common ſoldier in 
the auxiliary cohorts, who left the camp in ſearch 
of water, ſhould perceive ſome few ſhell mals 
crawling. amongſt the rocks, not far from that 
fide of che caſtle which was moſt removed from 
the engagement. Theſe gathering up one by 
one, and ſecking ſtudiouſſy for more, he imper- 
ceptibly reached almoft the ſummit of the moun- 
tain; there, finding that ſolitude reigned. all 
around, the natural curioſity which prompts men 
to examine into things unknown, promoted a de. 
ſire in him to go on. 


c Hens it fortuned that a vaſt oak ſhonld ſhoot _ 
from amongſt the rocks, which inclining down- 
wards at firft, - reared itſelf again, and thus tow- 
_ ered upwards, as is the nature, of this part of 

the vegetable creation. The Ligurian, now aid- 


ed by its branches, and anon by the prominent 


rocks in his aſcent, was at laſt enabled to ſurvey 
the ground whereon the caſtle ſtood ; for all the 


Numidians were intent on the conflict. After 


examining every matter minutely which might 
ſerve his future purpoſe, he returned by the ſame 
track, 
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track, not at random as he had mounted, but 
ſcanning all things curiouſly, and with the ut- 
moſt circumſpection Then appearing haſtily be- 
fore Marius he informed him of the buſineſs, and 
adviſed him to attempt the caſtle on chat ſide 
from whence he had deſcended, promiſing that 
himſelf would point out the road, and firſt con- 
front the danger. 


: Mania inftantly diſpatched away fome of 
- his attendants with the Ligurian to prove the 
validity of his account, who, upon their return, 
pronounced the enterpriſe feaſible or otherwiſe, 

juſt as their different opinions fwayed ; yet the 
conſul's expectations were fomewhat enlarged ; 
wherefore, out of all his trumpets and cornetters 
he choſe five the moſt active, and with theſe he 
ordered off four companies, with their reſpective 
centurions, as a guard, requiring the whole to 
| ſubmit to the Ligurian's inſtructions, and ap- 
pointing the enfuing day for the trial. 


Wurr the time allotted for this experiment 
was now at hand, and every neceſſary matter 
adjuſted, he proceeded to the ſcene of action; but 
the centurions, as previouſly admoniſhed by their 
guide, adopted a new mode of arming and at- 
tiring themſelves, and their troops, marching bare- 
footed, and wihout any covering on their heads, 
that their profpe® upwards might be the leſs im- 

N and their footing amongſt the rocks the 
| more 
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more ſecure, and bearing on their backs both their 
| ſwords and ſhields ; the latter of which were 
made of leather in the Numidian manner, and 
choſen as well for their lightneſs, as by reaſon 
that, if any thing ſtruck them, the noiſe would 
be leſs perceptible. _ 


Tux Ligurian then, leading the way, bound 
cords round the prominent rocks, and ſuch wi- 
thered roots as appeared above the ſurface of the 
ground, by the help of which the ſoldiers might 
more eaſily aſcend the ſteep ; at times too he lent 
his hand to forward any of them whom the unu- 
ſual journey affected with diſmay ; where the de- 
clivity was more dreadful he cauſed them to 
mount without their arms, with which himſelf 
would quickly climb after them; whatever path 
ſeemed impracticable that he chiefly attempted, 
and by frequently aſcending and deſcending in 
the ſame track, and anon by taking others, he 
inſpired his fellows with reſolution : in concluſion, . 
after a tedious and fatiguing ſtruggle, they reach- 

ed the caſtle which was deſerted on that ſide, for 
the inhabitants were then, as uſual, all employed 
in another quarter againſt the foe. 


” Tur Ligurian's s ſucceſs being notified by a 
meſſage to Marius, notwithſtanding he had held 
the Numidians engaged throughout the day, yet 
he now, more eſpecially, encouraged his troops, 
and , advancing in e from the galleries, cauſed 
them 
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them to move up the rock with their ſhields raiſed 
above their heads in the form of a ſhell ; while, 
at the ſame time, his machines of war, his arch- 


ers and lingers, kept 85 a terrible diſtant diſ- 
charge. | 


Bur the Numidians, who had often overturned 5 5 
and fired the Roman works, ſought not for pro- 
tection within their caſtle walls; on the contrary 
they paraded whole days and nights without the 
fortifications, inſulting the Romans, taxing 
Marius with inſanity, and menacing our troops 
with ſlavery to Jugurtha; in a word they were 
become daring and inſolent on the ſucceſs of 
their affairs. Now in the rage of a general bat- 
tle, wherein both Romans and Numidians exerted 
every effort of deſperate valour (the former for 
glory and empire, the others for liberty and life) 


| a ſudden ſound of warlike muſick from behind 


aſſailed the Numidians ears : the women and 
children, drawn by curioſity to the combat, fled | 
firſt upon the noiſe, theſe were followed by others 
who were neareſt to the walls, and at laſt by the 
whole body whether armed or un % | 


Availing eee of this circumſtance | 
the Romans preſſed on with redoubled vigour, 
diſperſing them, and in their hurry barely wound- 
ing moſt of their enemies ; then making them- 

ſelves a road over the bodies of the ſlain, and 
_ eager for renown, ruſhing emulouſly to the walls, 

| | nor 
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nor was there a man found in all the army whom 
the plunder could retard: thus Marius's raſh 


meaſures were accidentally qualified, and fortune 
crowned even his errour with glory. 


Ir was at this period that Lucius Sylla, the 
quzſtor, (who had been left at Rome'by the con- 
ſul to collect forces from Latium and the con- 
federates) arrived in the camp with a conſiderable 
body of horſe : but ſince this incident has intro- 
duced the mention of ſo great a man, it is but pro- 
per to touch lightly on his natural and acquired 
abilities, more eſpecially as it is not my /purpoſe 
to ſpeak of Syllaelſewhere, and foraſmuch as Lu- 
cius Sifenna, the moſt elaborate and elegant of 
all his hiſtorians, ſeems to me not to have been 
ſo diffuſe upon the MA: as he SR: 


8 alien was deſcended from a molle; pa- 
trician ſtock, but the indolence of ſome of his 
progenitors had almoſt extinguiſhed the family 

name. A perfect and equal maſter of the lan- 
guages of Greece and Rome, he poſſeſſed the 
moſt refined elevation of ſoul, and tho' the vo- 
tary of pleaſure, was more captivated by renown. 
All diſſolved in voluptuouſneſs, during a re- 
ceſs from employment, he was yet moſt careful 
not to admit it to interrupt his affairs ; if we ex- 
cept the inftance regarding his wife, in which 
more diſcretion might have been obſerved. —Elo- 


| quent, inſinuating, and courteous in his friend- 
ſhips, 
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ſhips, he had an inexpreſſible depth of genius for 
ſtate intrigue.—Laviſh of every favour, but 
chiefly of his wealth, and altho' of all the Ro- 
mans he owed moſt to fortune before he ſubdued 
his country, yet his diligence was ever equal to 
its efforts in his favour ; ſo that it was frequent- 
ly debated, whether his own abilities, or the in- 
fluence of fortune, chiefly advanced his cauſe. 
As to his fabſequent conduct, I am doubtful to 
determine, whether ſhame or grief would moſt 
induce me to draw a veil over the whole. 


* Sylla's arrival the bes been faid) in 
Africa and<Jhe camp of Martus, with the cavalry, 
he became, in a ſhort time, moſt remarkable for 
his ſkill in war, tho! before entirely unacquainted 
with, and ignorant of, military affairs. He was, 


” moreover, . particularly ſoothing in his addreſs 


to the ſoldiers; the numbers fuing to him for 
_ favours were all bountifully ſupplied, and many 
ſhared his unſolicited munificence, while, if per- 
chance, he was conſtrained to ſubmit to obliga- 
tion, it was repaid with greater eagerneſs than if 
it had been a pecuniary loan, at the ſame that 
he was cautious not to look for any recompenſe 
for acts of kindneſs, but rather earneſt to ſwell 
the liſt of the obliged.Suiting his temper to the 
humbleſt he was grave or gay with them by 
turns, and ſtill preſent amongſt the works, upon 
a mareh, or at the ſentinel's poſt; yet, with all 
this, never earping at the conſul's, or any other 
. . | great 
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great man's fame, but only ſtudious not to be 
outſtript in either prudence or bravery, and in- 
deed he exceeded the generality in both.— Thus 
his conduct and great act ions quickly reconciled 
to him the warmeſt affection of Macius, and of 
all his ſoldiers. 


| To return to Jugurtha, when he hed.n now loſt 
Capſa and many other places well fortified and 
convenient, with an immenſity of treaſure, he 
diſpatched ambaſſadours to Bocchus to haſten 
him into Numidia with his forces without delay, 
giving him to know, that an opportunity now of- 
fered for attacking the Romans: but finding 
him dilatory, and diſpoſed to ruminate on the in- 
ducements to peace or war, he again aſſailed his 
intimates (as heretofore) with bribes, and engaged 
an entire third of Numidia to the Moor, when 
once the Romans ſhould be expelled from Africa, 
or the war concluded without amputation of. his 


terri tor ICS. 


Tais os oHet ky with Wee 
he advanced towards Jugurtha with a prodigious 
force, and the two armies, being united, they 
| attacked: Marius about four o'clock in the even- 

ing, (who was now moving into winter quarters, ) 
confident that the approaching darkneſs would 
ſhield them under diſcomfiture, without inter- 
rupting them if victorious, as the country was 
ne ana to them; while, on the contrary, 

| the 
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the Romans muſt be — by it, whe- 
ther . or r rs. 


On the ;nſiait then then the conſul was in- 
formed, by numbers, of the enemy's approach, 
themſelves appeared in view ; and before the army 
could be formed, or the baggage collected, before 
a ſtandard could be reared, or any commands un- 
derſtood, the Mooriſh and Gztulian horſemen 
came furiouſly on, not in regular order, nor ac- 
cording to any rules of war, but in confuſed 
groups juſt as chance had imbodied em. Our 
people all di ſordered by ſudden affright, and yet 
inſpirited by recollection of their former bravery, 
either armed themſelves in haſte, or guarded their 
fellows while taking arms; ſome mounted their 
horſes and ſprung forward to face the foe; it was 
more like to an attack of looſe banditti than an 
engagement between diſciplined'armies, for the 
foot and horſe were-crowded together without en- 
ſigns or obſervance of order. Some of our troops 
were flain outright, ſome of them were maimed, 
many were aſſailed by the enemy behind, while 

| deſperately engaged in front, nor could their 
proweſs, or their arms prove a ſufficient defence, 
ſeeing that they were outnumbered by their 
ee and mae from "yy quarrer. 


I this emergency this Romans (as well the ve- 
terans as recruits, for theſe laſt were now com- 
plete in war through _ e of the others) 

| formed 
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formed themſelves into circular bodies, as accident 
or ſtation united them, and being thus guarded 
and prepared on every fide at once, they were 
enabled to repel the efforts of, the foe. . Nor was 
Marius in the leaſt confounded throughout this 
bittereſt ſtruggle, nor did his uſual ſpirit deſert 
him on the occaſion, for ranging over all the field, 
at the head of his own troop (in the filling up of 
which he had been more influenced by bravery 
than friendſhip) he now ſupported his ſuffering 
ſoldiers, anon aſſaulted the enemy's thickeſt ranks, 
and, in concluſion, aided his troops by his per- 
ſonal valour, when he found that, in ſuch ge: 
neral confuſion, he muſt wave the n 5 part. 


Ir was now 8 . Ee hs 3 4 | 
ted not the fury of their onſet, nay, rather urged 
it with freſh vigour by their monarch's commands, 
who aſſured themſelves the darkneſs muſt further 
their cauſe. But Marius then formed a plan ſuit- 
ed to the criſis of his affairs, and poſſeſſed himſelf 
of two hills adjoining to one another, with an in- 
tent thus to ſecure a ſafe retreat for his troops. 
On one of theſe (too contracted for an encamp- 
ment) there was a conſiderable ſpring of water, 
and the other was particularly ſuited to that pur- 
poſe, becauſe, as the greateſt part of it was high 
and ſteep, it required but little trouble to render it 
a place 1 * | 


a 


Nin 
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Nion to this fountain Sylla was directed to 
keep guard all night with the cavalry, while he 
in perſon collected his ſcattered forces (nor was 
the enemy in leſs diſorder) and withdrew them 
from the field in full march towards the hill. 
Here the difficulties of the ſituation deterred. the | 
royal warriours from continuing the engagement, 
yet they did not ſuffer their armies to remain at 
a great diſtance; but ſurrounding both eminences 
with their numerous bands, they ſat down in 
this wide extended order. Then kindling many 
fires, they expreſſed their triumph through the 
night, in vaulting from the ground, (as is their 
cuſtom) and ſhouts of exultation; nay, their 
overbearing, commanders, becauſe they had not 
been rin) ans to fly, Ae the wang inſo- 


£ £ 4 ++ 1 tak „ 
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| Romans, and encouraged them not a little, for 
| enyeloped 1 in darkneſs themſelves, and. .encamped 
on higher ground, they had the greater opportu- 
nity of perceiving the whole. But their conduct 
animated Marius more than any, of the reſt, who 
gave orders that the deepeſt ſilence ſhould be, ob- 
ſerved, and that no ſignals _ ſhould be. repeated 
(as was uſual)., from the different ſentinels ; Ts 
length when morning dawned, and the enemy, 
already exhauſted, was ſurrendered to repoſe, all 
the trumpeters of the auxiliary forces, as well as 

of the cohorts, troops, and legions, were ſudden- 
N | ly - 
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ly commanded to ſound an univerſal charge, 
and the ſoldiers to raiſe a general ſhout, and ruſh 
through the gates. The Moors and Gztulians, 
arouſed by this ſtrange and hideous uproar, were 
_ incapable of either flight or defence, of either act 
or counſel, for ſuch was the din of arms and oral 
noiſe, (while no aſſiſtance offered, and while our 
troops, bearing terrour and diſmay, poured tu- 
multuouſly on) that all were utterly bereft of 
their preſence of mind. In a word, they were 
entirely routed and diſperſed, moſt of their arms 
and military enſigns were ſecured, and the car- 
nage in this battle was greater than in all the 
former, for ſlumber and ſtrange affright obſtruc- 

ted their eſcape. | Marius then proceeded towards 
his winter quartets, (as before the late interrup- 
tion, ) which he had determined to fix in the ma- 
ritime cities for the convenience of proviſions; | 
nor did he ſwell upon this triumph, or become 
careleſs from his ſucceſs, but continued his march, 
with his troops formed into A ſquare, as if ſtill 
. under the cem 8 de, . | | 
wi With the e was ſtationed on the 
right; Aulus Manhus, at the head of the archers 
and lingers, together with the Ligurian cohorts, 
commanded on the left; the military tribunes 
were placed over the light armed bands in front 
and rear, and the deſerters, whoſe ſafety he was 
little anxious to ſecure, and who were beſt ac- 
quainted with the —_— were to watch the 
| motions 
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motions of the foe : ftill, however, the conſul, 
(as if no ſubſtitute was appointed) attended to 
every matter in perſon ; all quarters were viſited, 
and, as occaſion called, applauſe or reproof were 
beſtowed. As he was always under arms and vi- 
gilant himſelf, he compelled his ſoldiers to copy 
after his example, nor was his precaution in for- 
tifying his camp a whit inferiour to his attention 
upon a march.—A watch was eſtabliſhed at the 
gate formed out of the legionary cohorts, while 
the auxiliary. horſe patroled before the entrench- 
ments; others, moreover, were ſtationed in the 
works upon the rampart, and himſelf went, in 
rotation, through the different guards; not ſo 
much for that he feared any neglect of his or- 
ders, as that the ſoldiers might deem lightly of 
their labours when they witneſſed to their gene- 
ral's ſharing the toil ; and indeed Marius both 
then, and at other periods of the Jugurthine war, 
kept up the diſcipline of his forces by ſhaming 
them to their duty rather than by ſeverity, which 
conduct many conſtrued into ambition; but o- 
thers accounted for it from his early addiction to 


hardſhips, and his ſatisfaction in a courſe of life 


which numbers held for miſery.;—be that as it 


map, it is a fact that the affairs of government 


were as happily and gloriouſly conducted, as if 
his authority had been enforced by the utmoſt 
rigour 0 of commend. $5, 419: 3 | 


'R2 e ee 
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To proceed then, on the fourth enſuing day, 
| when they were now at no great diſtance from 
the city of Cirta, the ſcouts appeared, all at once, 
ſpeeding towards them from different quarters, 
by which it was manifeſt the enemy was at hand ; 
burt as all returned in contrary directions, and all 
notified the fame thing, the conſul, who was un- 
certain how to' draw up his da reſted in his 
place, without altering his poſition, 4785 was thus 
prepared on every ſide; ſo Jugurtha's hopes de- 
ceived him, for he had formed his troops in four 
diviſions, concluding that when the whole charged 


at the ſame time, ſome of them muſt be able to 


fall upon the rear of the Romans : Sylla, mean- 
while, whom the enemy came up with ſooneſt, 
ranged his cavalry in troops, in the thickeſt order, 
and in this manner he and others ruſhed. forward 
againſt the Moors; while thoſe that remained in 
their ſtations, guarded their bodies from the ja- 
velins launched from afar; and when any of the 
foes came within their reach incortinenty flew 


them.” 


/Dvanno: 8 encounter 1 the horſe Boechus | 
fell upon the rearguand of the Romans, at the 
head of the infantry brought up by Volux his ſon; 


nor were they preſent at the former engagement, 


as their march had been delayed: Marius was at 
this period buſy in the van, as Jugurtha attacked 
there in perſon with the largeſt body of forces, 
but now the Numidian, hearing Bocchus had ad- 
vanced. 
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vanced, ſlipt off to the infantry with only few 


attendants, and there exclaimed in Latin (for he 


had learned that language at Numantia) © that 


all oppolition to him was vain, ſince Marius 
had, juſt before, fallen by his hand,” diſplaying 


his ſword, at the ſame time, crimſoned over with 
blood, and thus ſtained in an encounter with one 
of our foot, in which he had acquitted himſelf 
with great courage, and ſlain his al an 


Tur boeh of the fact, OA they heard it 
related, made a deeper impreſſion on the ſoldiers 


- imaginations, than conſiſted with their opinion 


of the author's veracity; while the barbarians, 
availing themſelves of it, became ' proportionally 


elate, and aſſailed the affrighted Romans. with 


redoubled fury; and now it. wanted but little of 


general rout, when Sylla, after diſperſing thoſe 


whom he had encountered, took this body of 
Moors in flank on his return, Bocchus fled on 
the inſtant, but Jugurtha (who was eager to ſuſ- 
tain his own people, and to preſerve the victory ſo 
nearly obtained) being encompaſſed on all ſides 
by our. eavalry, and all his followers being ſlain, 


burſt, ſingle, through a grove of hoſtile weapons, 


and eſcaped with life. 


Azzo this time too Marine; having t the 


horſe upon his quarter, haſted on to ſuccour his 
forces in the rear, for report had informed him 
they began to give way ; ſo that now, at length, 


KY | _ the 
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the enemy was every where defeated. Then was 

| exhibited a ſpectacle full of horrour all over theſe 
' vaſt plains;—men flying here, there others in 
cloſe purſuit ;—ſome butchered now, their fellows 
anon made priſoners ;—horſes with their riders 
caſt promiſcuouſſy down ;—many, grievouſly 
wounded, could neither bear to remain on the 
earth, nor yet could they compaſs their eſcape; 
for ſtruggling to raiſe themſelves they would pre- 
ſently ſink feebly to the ground, and, in fine, the 
whole, far as the eye could ſtrain, was thick be- 
ſpread with weapons, with armour, and lifeleſs 
bodies, while, in the intervening _ the ſurface = 
was diſcoloured with a 


VNxxr day the conſul, now manifeſtly Ae 
ous, reached Cirta to which he had originally di- 
rected his march; in this city ambaſſadours from 
Bocchus, arrived five days after the barbarians ſe- 
cond defeat, who beſought Marius, as authorized 
by their king, to ſend to him two of his moſt 
< trufty friends, for that he wiſhed to diſcourſe 
with them upon matters of mutual advantage 
* to himſelf and to the Roman people; Marius 


_ * forthwith ordered Lucius Sylla, with Aulus Man- 


ius on this errand, and they, altho' they went by 
expreſs invitation, yet thought fit to addreſs that 


monarch in a ſoothing ſtrain, either to incline him 


to an accomodation, if it was now foreign from 


his thoughts, or to inſpire him with a more ardent 


deſire for peace, e even tho really ſo diſpoſed. Sylla 
. ts 
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therefore, to whoſe eloquence Manlius, notwith- 
ſtanding he was his ſenior, yielded the precedence, 
explained his ſentiments 1 in the e conciſe 


- DE ation. 


© OuR joy ſ ls + to tranſport, aN ks 
<« Bocchus, as the gods have admoniſhed thee, all 


N eſtimable as thou art, to chooſe peace, even at 
4 this late day, in preference to war; and not to 


© tarniſh the luſtre of thine hitherto ſpotleſs cha- 
* racter, by communication with Jugurtha, the 
** wickedeſt of men ! while this happy event re- 


A lieves us from the bitter neceſſity of puniſhing 


% equally thine errour and his moſt *atrocious 
* crimes : for with the Roman people it was a 
| « princi ple, even from the infancy of their ſlender 
© eſtabliſhment, rather to conciliate friendſhips 


than to rule over ſlaves, thinking it more ad- 


_ vantageous for them that men ſhould be go- 


13 


ENCE. 


| <6 Now there is no connection that can offer 
4 ſo beneficial to thee as ours,—firſt, for that 
** the ſeat of our empire is ſo far removed; this 
4 ſecures thee from all. injury, while thine emo» 
luments in the intercourſe are the ſame as if we 
< were at hand ;—again, becauſe We wiſh not to 
* ſwell the vaſt retinue of our ſuhjects, but in 


1 friendſhip we have no idea of ſuperfluity, 
* thinking, 


* verned by opinion, than compelled to obedi- 


& 
r Or — ——ñ— ͤ— 2 — — 
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55 * thinking, as all others do, that there can be 
no cler there. | 


5 3 thou hadſt been, 5 ſtill ac- 
e tuated by thy preſent reſolves is, believe me, 
| © the trueſt wiſh of my ſoul ; thou wouldeſt 
thus aſſuredly, in the courſe of thine alliance 
TJ "wr the Roman people, have experienced fa- 
* yours' counterbalancing infinitely the ills thou 
8 « haſt ſuſtained : but ſince to humour the ca- 
. price of fortune, (that general diſpoſer of e- 
< vents) it was neceſſary that thou ſhouldeſt make 
“proof as well of our might as of our courteſy, 
<« ayail thyſelf, with expedition, of this offered 
opportunity, and conclude the en, thus 
| ee begun. He 


Ir is largely within thine ability” to atone Fl . 
< paſt errours, and let thy conduct on the occa- 
4 ſion be regulated by this maxim; the Roman 

people were never yet outdone in acts of kind- 
“ neſs ;—as to their proweſs, let thine o. own ex- 
<< perience nAcribet thee Owe. Mio Ws 

 BoccHus's 1 to liv was te 1 - 
ting, and, in part, exculpatory He had not ta- 


ken up arms from wanton enmity, but merely 


<< to protect his proper kingdom; he had expel- | 
< led Jugurtha from certain diſtricts of Numi- 
% dia, they were now his by right. of conqueſt, 
* nor could he ft cov e while Marius 
© waſted 


®» 


5 ; 
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1 e waſted theſe bis own: domümons — 


„ cauſe of chagrin was, he had been affronted 
at Rome, hi ther he had deputed ambaſſadours 
to treat of an alliance which had been refuſed: 
<« ſtill, howeever, he was moſt willing to loſe the 
memory of paſt grievances, and, with Marius's 
« permiſſion would diſpatch another embaſſy to 
Rome This privilege was granted in courſe, 
yet the barbarian's verſatility of temper was 
wrought on by his confidants, whom Jugurtha 


(informed of Sylla's and Manlns's meſſage, and 


| thence fearful of the poſſible conſequence) . had 
corrupted with en 


Wulur theſe matters were in agitation, Marius, 

after eſtabliſhing the bulk of his army in their 
winter cantonments, drew out the light armed 
. cohorts, and ſome ſquadrons; of horſe, with which 
he marched into a ſolitary region to beſiege a 
royal fortreſs, wherein Jugurtha had ſtationed a 
garriſon of deſerters alone. At this period then 
Bocchus, (either influenced by the recollected 
iſſue of the two former battles, or better adviſed 
by ſuch of his friends as Jugurtha had-not ſoften- 
ed) choſe out of the circle of all his intimates, _ 
five perſons of approved fidelity, and of the moſt 


extenſive underſtandings : theſe he deputed as 1 


ambaſſadours to Marius, and thence (by his fa- 

vour) forward to Rome, with general diſcretio- 
nary powers for adjuſting all matters of diffe- 
| Fence, and r concluding the war at any rate. 


| The 
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The ambaſſadours ſoon proceeded towards hs 
winter quarters of the Romans, but being beſet 
and pillaged in their journey by Gætulian rob- 
bers, they, all diſmayed, and ftript of every out- 
ward mark of dignity, fled for refuge to Sylla, 
who had been left behind with the title of pro- 
prætor by the conſul, when he ſet out on this 


ex pedition. 


SYLLA received them not, as they merited, 
like trifling enemies, but with: infinite attenti- - 
on and great munificence, by which conduct 
the barbarians were induced to believe the ge- 
neral ftory of the Roman avarice ill founded, 
and that Sylla (he was ſo liberal) was really in- 
tereſted in their cauſe ;—for moſt people knew 
not. even at that day, that the bountiful meant 

poſſibly to ſeduce ; generoſity was imputed to 

the inborn Mohan, and the liberal ſtill got 
credit for nobility of foul. Thus actuated, they 
diſcloſed to the quæſtor the meſſage intruſted by 
Bocchus, and implored him to become in it their 
advocate and aſſiſtant: the great armies, the 
inyiolable fincerity, the glory of their monarch, 
together with every matter, either uſeſul or con- 
ciliatory, were fully exemplified and extolled to 
the ſkies, and having, in a word, got their lefſon 
from Sylla (who made them hope for all things) 
as well relative to their overtures to Marius, as 
their behaviour in the ſenate, they there abided 
the conſul's return, about forty days. 
0 85 | | . Wark 


interim, it was made a ſtipulation with the con- 


but thoſe were but poorly verſed in the human 
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Wren Marius (who had now returned to 
Cirta, after an ineffectual enterpriſe) became 
acquainted with the ambaſſadours arrival and ſo- 
Journ in that city, he ordered them and Sy lla be- 
fore him, together with Lucius Bellienus, the 
prætor, called in from Utica, and all the Romans 
in that country who held the rank of ſenators. 
Before theſe he informed himſelf of Bocchus's 
commiſſion, and by their concurrence the ambaſ- 
ſadours had permiſſion to viſit Rome; while, in the 


ſul that a truce ſhould be maintained. This 
was pleaſing to Sylla, and moſt of the officers; 
yet ſome cried down the lenity of the meaſure, 


ſyſtem, which, fluctuating and inſirm, is ſtill 
liable to the ſtrokes of adverſe fortune: the 
Moors then being gratified in every wiſh, three 
of them paſſed on to Rome in the ſuit of Cneius 
Octavius Rufo, who, as quæſtor, had brought 
the ſoldiers pay into Africk ; the remaining two 
returned to their king: from them Bocchus heard, 
with pleaſure, the detail of every circumſtance, 
but Sylla's complacence and zeal affected him 
beyond all; and his ambaſſadours at Rome, ha- 

ving deprecated the wrath of the ſenate upon 
the principles of his own errour, and Jugurtha's 
iniquitous perſuaſion, were anſwered, in this 
manner, to their application for our i 
and a league. 


„Tux 
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« Trax ſenate and people of Rome are not 
*.accuſtomed to forget either favours or injuries, 
yet they remit to Bocchus his offences, ſince he 

+* profeſles penitence ;—it is his own deſert which 

* muſt, hereafter, entitle bim to their friendſhip 
and alliance.” „ 
; . Fat or IL 

25 Warn this reſolution was notified to Boc- 
chus, he wrote to Marius, and entreated him 
to ſuffer Sylla to attend him, under whoſe arbi- 


tration all matters in debate might be adjuſted. 


He was accordingly ſent with a guard of horſe, 
of foot, and Balearian ſlingers; the archers too 
made part of his train, and a Pelignian cohort 
accoutred, for the ſake of expedition, with the 
light troops arms; nor was it requiſite to ſecure 
theſe with any of better proof, ſeeing that the 
weapons of We: _— were but ſought and in- 
: effectual. : | ft 


IT ane: were now continuing their march on 
the fifth day, when Bocchus's fon, Volux, appea- 
red ſuddenly in the open country, with about a 
thouſand horſe ; but as they moved in loofe and 
ſtraggling order, Sylla imagined, as did all his 
men, that the number was greater than it really 
was, and their fears told them they approached 
with an hoſtile intent: all, therefore, haſtened to 
prepare for the engagement, trying and proving 
their armour and weapons, and tho* ſomewhat 
apprehenſive, they were ſtill more encouraged to 
| hope, 
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hope, inaſmuch as themſelves, who had triumph- 
ed ſo often, were now to encounter their ſtill 
vanquiſhed enemies again. Our horſemen, mean- 
time, who had been ſent out for intelligence, re- 
ported the matter as it was, that all was peace, 
Volux too advancing ſaluted the quæſtor, and in- 
formed him, his father Bocchus had ſent him for- 
ward to meet and conduct them on; ſo uniting 
their forces, they marched together unmoleſted 
both that and the following day: but after en- 


camping, when it was now evening, the Moor 


ran haſtily to Sylla, his countenance overwhelmed 


with confuſion and diſmay, and told him he had 


juſt learned from his ſpies: that Jugurtha Was at 
hand, beſeeching, moreover, and prompting him 


to avail himſelf of ang and eſcape in ww 


| e e "a N 6 e an : 


22 
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* 1 
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at e wats * 1 £;he felt 
not the ſlighteſt dread of the Numidian ſo re- 
* peatedly overthrown ; he was confident in his 


« army's bravery, — inevita- 


„ble he would rather abide it, than betray his 
“ ſoldiers" intereſts by attempting to preſerve a 
8 2 which would, at any rate, be only precari- 
ous in ignominious flight, and; if ſaved; might 
<< poſſibly fall a vickim to future ſudden diſeaſe; 


yet When Volux adviſed him to proceed in his 


march that night he benefited by his counſel; 
and ordering his troops to ſup immediately, and 


to light many fires in the camp, he further di- 
TIRE. : „ redes 


n ” 
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rected theta to forlake it in n ſilence at the firſt 
watch. ; 94 
„% TTT * | 
F nies it was now am aig, and the 
whole body fatigued by their progreſs in the ſea- 
fon of darkneſs, juſt as Sylla was allotting the 
ground for bis encampment, the Mooriſh! horſe- 


men gave him notice, that Jugurtha was ſtati- 


oned about two miles onward in their road. This 
report becoming pubhick, our people were now, in- 
deed, oppreſſed with mortal terrours, for they be- 
heved themſelves betrayed by Volux, and beſet 
by an ambuſcade. Some went ſo far as to avow 
that Volux ought to die, and that ſuch abandon- 
ed treachery ſhould not ꝓaſs unrevenged; Sylla 
thought the ſame, yet hie ſcreened the Moor from 
any outrage, exhorting his ſoldiers at the ſame 
time“ not to be caſt down; it had often, here- 
< tofore, happened, that a ſmall ſpirited body 
2 2 maintained a ſucceſsful conflict againſt a 
numerous force; the leſs they; reſerved, them- 

3 E in the engagement; the more their ſafety 

4 as aſcertained; it was not conſiſtent that he 
ho had a weapon in his hand, ſhauld ſeek 
c protection from his defenceleſs feet, or turn, 
in the hour of greateſt peril, that part of his 
of A ae had neither eyes nor armour to the 
< foe ; then invcking almighty Jove to wit- 
neſs whe crimes and perfidy of Bocchus, he or- 

dered RE now eee an enen to . | 


F I nt 2 
| Bor 
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Bur Volux drowned in tears implored him, 
not to harbour ſuch injurious thoughts; there 

< was no treachery in the buſineſs ; Jugurtha's 

© over-reaching cunning had occaſioned all; he 
had obſerved him with a wary eye, and muſt 
e thence have diſcovered his march; however he 

Vas convinced nothing would be openly attempt- 
ed on the occaſion, white he in perſon atten- 

<« ded to teſtify the vRlence; for his army was far 
from numerous, and both his means and hopes 
_ © reſted on Bocchus his father; wherefore it was, 
Lin his view, the moſt ſalutary meaſure, to paſs 
e publickly through- his camp; as to himſelf he 
<« would either leave the Moors behind, or fend 
them on before, and thus make the experiment 
< with Sylla alone.” This motion was appro- 
ved of as the ſituation required; they ſet out on 
the inſtant; and as their unexpected appearance 
allowed Jugurtha no time for recollection or re- 


ſolves, they ſhot thro' his camp without injury, 


and ue Þ a Mi xd days + _ "the 1 5 their 


: n nation. 


Hale: ar ibis spend a certain Numidian n. named 
Aſpar, treated much with Bocchus, and was ing 
mate in his confidence; this man had been dit. 
patched to him by Jugurtha when he heard Sylla 
was fent for, to anticipate that errand, was — 
quent, and an artful ſpy upon his deſigns. 
entertained in his court, befides, Dabar the — 
of — of the houſe of Maſiniſſa (but de- 

| fective 
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fective in the female line, as his father was born of 
a concubine,) who was beloved by, and agreeable | 
to him for his many valuable endowments, and 
whoſe attachment to the Roman intereſt he had 


often occaſion to obſerve before; him he forth- 


with directed to wait on Sylla with this meſſage; 
** the Roman people ſhould. find him ready to 
* obey all their commands; time, place, and par- 
** ticular opportunity of diſcourſe Were all at 
„ Sylla's own option; every conſultation ſhould 
* be held entirely between themſelves ;. he had no 
© reaſon to dread the preſence of Jugurtha's am- 
© baffadour; their mutual concerns would be thus 
„ forwarded with the greater freedom; his pre- 
< ſence was tolerated merely becauſe he could 
not otherwiſe guard againſt his maſter's 
« ſchemes.” Still howeyer, notwithſtanding 
theſe profetſions of . goodwill, I find. Bocchus ra- 
ther influenced by an hollowneſs of heart peculiar 
to the region, to amuſe both the, Romans and, the 
Numidians with a proſpect of peace, and that it 
was long the anxious debate of his boſom, whe- 
ther Jugurtha ſhould be yielded up to the Romans, 
or the Romans to Jugurtha, his. Propenſion of 
mind acting inn US but, his fears e n in 
Mc favour... l gr abby i pat 11 ä 


A 


ee then 5 5 that he 3 Fn bas little 
before Aſpar, that as to the reſt, the profoundeſt 
| ſecrecy muſt be obſerved, for that he would ad- 
mit no e or at leaſt, as few as might be, to 
| 5 the 
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the conference; he inſtructed him moreover what 
anſwer he expected in publick to his embaſly. 
When the congreſs opened as they appointed, | 
Sylla declared he was ſent thither by the conſul, 
* to inquire, whether Bocchus's determination 
« was for peace or war?” That king then (who 
had his leſſon) charged him, © to return after ten 
„days, for he had yet formed no abſolute pur- 
* poſe, but would then reſolve him, thus both . |||] 
parties retired to their ſeveral camps. But when 
the night was now far advanced, Sylla's atten- 
dance was required privately by Bocchus y each 
brought only along a truſty interpreter, but Da- 
bar alſo was preſent as a common interceſſor, and 
he, being a man approved for ſanctity of manners, 
ſwore, as they mutually deſired, to be faithful 
to both, upon which the . mene, thus 
began. 


„THA I, the moſt puiſſant potentate through- 
out theſe regions, and the mightieſt of all thoſe 
hom my knowledge has yet reached, ſhould 
5 « have obligations to thee, Sylla, (thyſelf no mo- 
„ narch) is an occurrence that never heretofore 
© had a place in my thoughts; and indeed Sylla, 
© before mine acquaintance with thee, I have been 
e bountiful to many ſuitors, nay, unſolicited, beſ- 
e towed my favours, while the ſuperiority of my 
c gwn ſituation rendered ſuperfluous every aid. 


| 8 | | | „THAT 
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Tur I have now fallen from this height 
4 (the general ſource of ſorrow) is a circumſtance 
6 which fills my boſom with joy: it ſhall ever be 
e my happineſs that thy friendſhip was neceſſary 
to me, than which there is no comfort dearer to 
« my foul, and how truly I expreſs my feelings 
« learn thou by immediate trial; mine arms, my 
troops, my treaſures, and, in fine, whatever thy 
" wiſh ſtamps value on, take, uſe, and make thine - 
“% own; nor think that, while life remains to thee 
4 my. gratitude can be ſufficiently proved, in my 
© memory it ſhall ſtill flouriſh, nor ſhall a wiſh 
+ of thine heart paſs without gratification when 
once imparted to me; for it is, in my opinion, 
leſs reproachful to the royal character to be con- 
Kamen * en _ OR A 


3 Now attend tt to me 2 moment on * bulls 
& of your nation, whoſe commiſſioner thou haſt 
been delegated: here; I * yet waged war 
| « againſt the Roman people, nor was it ever my 
intent that ſuch ſhould be waged ; I defended, 
ein arms, my own territories from hoſtile inroads ; 
+ but I maintain this point no longer: When 
the Romans are ſo minded let them war againſt 
« Jugurtha as their fancy leads, I will not, for my 
e part, paſs over the river Mulucha (the ancient 

boundary between Micipſa and me) nor ſhall 
Jugurtha, by my - permiſſion, appear on this 

6 Oey have only to add, that if thou haſt any 
| ** ſuit 
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© ſuit to me, which can be granted conſiſtentiy 
<+ with mine honour, and that of your republick, 
thou ſhalt not e's po ny e morteifed by. 
Wy refuſal.” e 


ve Hm, 5 


Tax Seid on himſelk Splla replies" to 


conciſely, and with modeſt reſerve, but on the - 


national buſineſs, and the peace in agitation, he 


was very- diffuſe. At length, he plainly told the | 


King, his preſent profeſſions would never recon- 
 cile to him the favour of the ſenate and people 
© of Rome, becauſe they were avowedly ſuperiour 


jn the field; ſomething mult be done that would 


” manifeſt a diſpoſition to conſult their intereſts 


- prefererice to his own + he had now the fulleſt 


c opportunity ſince. Jugurtha was in his power; 


if he delivered him up to the Romans, their ob- 


« ligation to him would be great; their friend- 


“ ſhip, a firm alliance, and tlie diſtrict of Numidia 


0 claitned, would then be his vithout folicita- 


. tion.“ 


4 = * 8 4 Pe * 
* 1 


Tue badet Was — am to 6h; 
vhs king it was a meaſure, which affinity, the 
ties of blood, and even mutual alliance, all join- 
ed to overthrow; he was fearful, moreover, to 

e inflame his ſubjects, whom ſuck faithleſs deal- 
ing might effectually eſtrange ; for they loved 
Jugurtha, and deteſted the people of Rome.“ 

\ However: when importuned farther on this ſub- 

8 8 | ject, 
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 _ jet, he became more flexible, and promiſed that 

Sylla's directions ſhould: be implicitly obeyed. 
They then jointly ſettled the plan of a counter- 
feit treaty to cajole the Numidian, who, haraſ- 
fed by the war, was moſt eager for peace; and 
having now adjuſted their ſcheme of treachery, 
they ſeparated to their ſeveral abodes. . 


VNæxr day the king ſummoned Aſpar, Jugur- 
tha's ambaſladour, before him, and informed 
him he underſtood through Dabar, from Sylla, 
that under proper ſtipulations the war might 
ceaſe z he therefore adviſed him to take his maſe 
ter's — on the propoſal: tranſported 
with the intelligence, Aſpar ſet out for Jugurtha's 
camp, whence, after learning his determination, 
he returned expeditiouſly on the eighth day, and 
then related to Bocchus that © Jugurtha was moſt 
** willing to ſubmit to any conditions preſcribed, _ 
but he had little dependance on Marius ;—the 
“Roman generals had in times paſt, entered in- 


to many treaties with him but thoſe treaties 


* were never carried into effect: therefore, if 
% Bocchus had their mutual intereſts at heart, 
and wiſhed to make a durable peace, it was 
< his buſineſs to appoint a general congreſs for 
* the diſcuſſion of this matter, and then betray 
2 Sylla into his hands; had he once this great 
* man within his power, ſoon would the ſanction 
46 of the Raman ſenate and * eſtabliſh the 
38 | m OR 
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league; for was it to be believed they could 

<< ſuffer this illuſtrious perſonage to remain at the 

% mercy of his foes? eſpecially as he had not fal- 

len into their hands. through cowardlineſs, but 
* while nobly exerting himſelf 1 in his country 8 
% cauſe ?”? 


Tur Moor after deep conſideration of theſe 
arguments, promiſed, at length, to comply with 
his requeſt ; but whether this heſitation was real or 
affected does not fully appear: it is a truth, howe- 
ver, that the purpoſes of kings, as they are vio- 

lent, ſo are they variable, and'often contradictory 
in themſelves. Having next appointed a time and 
place for conferring on the treaty, he, in the in- 
terval, granted private ſeparate audience to Sylla 
and the ambaſſadour of Jugurtha, received each 


af them moſt courteouſly, and gave the ſame 


aſſurances to both, ſo that equal joy filled their 
boſoms, and they were elevated with hope alike. 


Bur on the night immediately preceding the 
day of conference, the Moor ſummoned all his 
intimates before him, and preſently after, reſolv- 
ing. anew, ordered then away from his preſence ; 


when, it is ſaid, he ſuſtained the ſevereſt inward 


ſtruggles, and that the diſtortions. of his vi- 


ſage, his-ſhifting colour, and the convulſive ſtarts 


of his body, were all expreſſive of the various e- 


motions ve his foul, and that, tho' he obſerved "2 
| deep 
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deep flenes, the conflicts i in his breaft were diſ- 
covered by the agonies which his countenance 


© - diſplayed. Determined, however, at laſt, he ſent 


for Sylla, and, by his diretion, _ Planted an am- 
buſh for the Numidian, FART, 


Turk when it was diy: and la s ap- 
proach notified, (as if ſtudious to do him Ou 
by meeting him on the way) he went forth to a 
riſing ground, full in view of thoſe” that lay in 
wait, attended by a few friends, and accompanied 

by our quæſtor. Thither alſo came Jugurtha 
with moſt of his familiars, and, as it had been 
fipulared, without any arms; on the inſtant then, 

when a fignal was made, the men in ambuſh ruſh- | 
ed in and ſurrounded "then: on every ſide: all 
were flain on the ſpot fave Jugurtha alone, who 
was delivered up to 1785 in be g and by him 
| 12 . to Marius: & 


1 this tin bf time our - en nee 
: Cæpius and Marcus Manlius, were defeated in an 
engagement with the Gauls, and this misfortune 
occaſioned a general conffertiation in Italy; for 
the Romans at that day held the ſame opinion by 
vuhich their anceſtors had been ever ſwayed, 
3 that © their proweſs could annihilate all 
other oppoſition, but that with the Gauls they 
«© were to at on the gefenſide, without n 


* at renown.” 
Bur 
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Bur now that report made publick at Rome 
the concluſion of the Numidian war, and that 
Jugurtha was on his way to the city in chains, 
Marius was elected conſul in his abſence, and to 

him was allotted the province of Gaul; thus en- 


Joying this dignity he, on the firſt of January, | 


triumphed with all the luſtre of glory. Thence- 


forward the hopes and dependence of the citizens _ 


were centred 1 in him one, 


oy 
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